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CURZON  AND  KITCHENER 

Some  Personal  Reminiscences 

By  Major-General  Sir  Wilfrid  Malleson,  K.C.I.E. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  I  found  myself  on  a 
miserably  wet  Sunday  in  the  depressing  surroundings  of 
a  Glasgow  hotel.  To  occupy  my  time  I  wrote  a  short 
article  on  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  Indian  Army,  to  the 
command  of  which  he  had  just  been  appointed.  In  this 
article  I  discussed  some  of  the  problems  which,  in  my 
opinion,  demanded  the  attention  of  the  new  Commander- 
in-Chief,  at  that  time  a  complete  stranger  to  me.  Had  I 
then  known  that  this  humble  pot  boiler  was  destined  to 
play  some  small  part  in  what  became  the  most  famous 
controversy  of  the  day,  in  the  course  of  which  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  Viceroys  felt  compelled  to  resign,  the 
Government  of  India  was  remodelled,  and  even  the 
Cabinet  shaken  to  its  foundations,  I  should  probably 
have  taken  more  trouble  over  its  composition.  This 
article,  which  is  briefly  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of  Lord 
Curzon’s  on  p.  352  of  Lord  Ronaldshay’s  book,*  appeared 
anonymously  in  this  Review  for  February,  1903. 

Some  weeks  later  I  was  informed  by  the  Editor  that 
Lord  Kitchener  was  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the 
writer.  I  had  no  objection  to  this  being  revealed,  as  the 
article  betrayed  no  secrets — at  that  time  I  knew  none — 
and  broke  no  rules.  In  April  I  was  back  in  India,  and 
was  shortly  summoned  to  Simla  and  told  the  Chief  wished 
to  see  me.  At  my  first  interview  with  the  great  man. 
Kitchener  opened  the  conversation  by  saying :  “  I  have 
read  your  article  and  agree  with  most  of  it.  I  have  had 
somewhat  similar  ideas  myself.  The  fact  that  you  have 
quite  independently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  en* 
(i)  Ronaldshay’s  Life  of  Curzon.  Vol.  II. 
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courages  me  to  go  ahead.  I  think  you  may  be  able  to  help 
me  in  my  work,  and  I  intend  to  apply  for  your  services.” 
He  then  proceeded,  somewhat  to  my  amazement,  to  say 
that  he  desired  me  to  prepare  an  appreciation  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  necessities  of  India,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Russian  menace.  That  this  appreciation  was  not  to  be  in 
a  dry,  technical,  staff  college  form,  but  something  readable 
and,  if  possible,  amusing.  And,  saying  he  would  give  me 
a  week  to  produce  the  first  instalment,  he  urged  me  to  set 
to  work. 

It  was  a  big  order.  But,  fortunately  for  myself,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  read  practically  every  book  on  the  subject, 
and  in  past  years  had  met  in  London  such  authorities  as 
Vambery,  Marvin  and  Macgregor.  Finally  I  hit  on  the 
plan  of  a  long-prepared  Russian  campaign  against  India, 
and  my  first  instalment  took  the  shape  of  a  lengthy  secret 
memorandum  by  General  Kuropatkin  to  the  Tsar,  detail¬ 
ing  all  the  preparations  which  had  been  made,  and  asking 
for  His  Majesty’s  permission  to  move.  This  scheme  was 
warmly  approved  by  Kitchener,  and  the  campaign  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  some  months.  Simultaneously  with  my 
Russian  moves  two  officers  of  Indian  Army  Headquarters 
were  working  out  the  answering  British  moves,  and  so 
revealed  our  general  unpreparedness,  the  lack  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  of  staff  and  effectives,  the  paucity  of  military  supplies, 
the  feeble  carrying  capacity  of  the  railways,  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  organised  transport.  What  exactly 
became  of  this  voluminous  work  I  never  definitely 
knew.  I  imagine  a  copy  went  to  Lord  Roberts,  and  he 
may  have  communicated  it  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence.  Months  afterwards,  in  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy 
handed  to  Kitchener  for  criticism  a  paper  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  giving  the  War  Office  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  Russian  advance  against  India.  I  was  told  off 
to  comment  on  this  paper,  and  found  it  so  inaccurate  and 
uninformed  that  the  comments,  which  went  unaltered  to  the 
Viceroy,  were  rather  scathing.  I  still  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  Curzon’s  note  thereon.  He  wrote  :  “  I  have  read  with 
interest  and  amusement  your  comments.  The  exposure  of 
the  ignorance  or  incompetence  of  the  War  Office  writer  (or 
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writers)  is  so  complete  that  I  think  the  addition  of 
adjectives,  well  deserved  though  they  may  be,  is  hardly 
necessary.  If  the  writer  is  a  junior  officer  they  will  not 
make  him  more  foolish  than  he  obviously  is;  if  a  senior 
they  will  only  make  him  terribly  angry.”  Actually,  as  I 
ascertained  years  later,  the  War  Office  only  put  up  an  old 
note  prepared  years  before,  and  this  went  out  as  their  con¬ 
sidered  opinion.  Four  officers  dealt  with  this  case.  Two 
of  them  subsequently  became  Chiefs  of  the  General  Staff 
and  Field-Marshal,  one  a  Lieutenant-General,  and  one  a 
Major-General. 

Beyond  this  initial  work,  which  formed  a  sort  of  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  Kitchener  built  up  his  schemes  of  reform, 
I  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Department.  I  was  with  the  mission  to  Kabul  when 
the  contest  became  acute  in  the  winter  of  1904-5,  and  in  the 
final  scenes  of  the  following  summer  it  was  Beauchamp 
Duff,  I  understand,  who  prepared  the  somewhat  unhappy 
minutes  which  closed  the  whole  unfortunate  affair.  The 
idea  that  Kitchener  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  Press  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  He 
was  particularly  shy  of  the  Press  and  seldom  gave  an 
interview  to  any  writer.  The  only  occasion,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  when  there  was  any  question  of  publication  arose 
some  months  after  Curzon  had  left  India  for  good.  In 
the  winter  of  1905-6  the  brothers  Strachey,  who  had  been 
all-powerful  in  India  a  generation  before,  were  persuaded 
by  the  community  of  retired  Anglo-Indians  in  London,  all 
bitterly  hostile  to  Kitchener,  to  publish  an  article  in  one 
of  the  reviews  attacking  Kitchener  and  all  his  works. 
Kitchener,  as  usual,  treated  this  outburst  with  contempt. 
Not  so  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Minto.  He  intimated  his 
desire  that  a  complete  and  devastating  reply  should  be 
sent,  and  I  was  told  off  to  prepare  one.  This  I  did,  and  it 
was  approved  by  Kitchener  and  the  Viceroy.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  was  never  sent  to  any  periodical  on  the  urgent 
representations  of  one  of  Kitchener’s  entourage,  who  was 
particularly  tender  where  the  old  Indian  county  families 
were  concerned. 

In  some  quarters  much  has  been  said  of  the  exaggerated 
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importance  which  Kitchener  attached  to  the  Russian 
menace  which,  it  is  triumphantly  added,  never  materialised. 
It  so  happened  that  events  postponed  the  Russian  menace. 
But  in  attaching  importance  to  it  in  those  days,  years  before 
there  was  any  sort  of  entente  with  Russia,  Kitchener  was 
in  the  same  boat  as  Lord  Curzon  himself,  and  indeed  all 
the  responsible  authorities.  I  had,  as  it  turned  out,  curious 
confirmation  in  later  years  of  the  reality  of  that  menace. 
In  1918-20  I  was  in  charge  of  the  military  mission  to 
Russian  Turkestan,  and  thus  came  into  close  contact,  at 
Merv  and  Askabad,  with  Russian  generals  and  staff  officers, 
now  become  our  allies.  One  and  all  assured  me  that  all 
their  pre-war  plans  and  preparations  were  based  on  the 
idea  of  a  military  advance  on  India.  The  great  frontier 
fortress  of  Kushk,  some  60  miles  north  of  Herat,  in  1914 
must  have  contained  more  guns,  ammunition,  military 
stores  of  all  sorts,  and  railway  material  than  all  the  arsenals 
of  India  put  together.  Not  only  did  it  supply  the  huge 
army  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  his  campaign  in 
Armenia,  but  after  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  it  was 
captured  and  recaptured  in  turn  by  Reds  and  Whites,  and 
yet  its  seemingly  inexhaustible  supplies  still  held  out. 
And  to  this  day  the  Russian  menace  is,  and  must  remain, 
the  decisive  factor  in  determining  the  military  policy  of 
India. 

It  is  permissible,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few  words  regarding 
the  characters  of  the  two  great  adversaries  of  the  Curzon- 
Kitchener  drama,  and  if,  in  this  respect,  I  deal  at  greater 
length  with  that  of  Lord  Curzon  it  is  with  the  purpose  of 
showing,  from  this  biography,  how  extremely  difficult  it 
became  for  Kitchener,  or,  indeed,  any  other  soldier  of 
commanding  ability,  to  accommodate  himself  to  so 
domineering  a  personality.  I  was  in  Simla  for  five  out  of 
Curzon’s  six  seasons,  and  for  all  Kitchener’s  seven.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  I  knew  much  of  Curzon  per¬ 
sonally,  but  it  so  happens  that  I  saw  one  side  of  his  char¬ 
acter  which  was  revealed  to  comparatively  few.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  lived  on  Summer  Hill,  an  outpost  of  Simla 
near  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and  I  often  came  across  the 
Viceroy  on  his  solitary  walks.  Sometimes  he  would  stop 
and  talk,  with  amusing  tales  of  his  travels  in  Persia  or 
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Japan,  and  would-be  altogether  charming  and  utterly 
different  to  the  remote  and  unapproachable  pro-consul 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  Indian  world.  On  one  occasion, 
too,  when  I  had  managed  to  extract  important  information 
from  a  foreigner  passing  through  India,  the  Viceroy  was  so 
pleased  with  my  report  that  he  told  Sir  Louis  Dane  to 
bring  me  to  his  office,  when  he  was  extremely  kind.  But, 
as  this  biography  shows,  his  was  a  solitary  existence,  partly 
but  by  no  means  wholly  necessary  for  one  in  his  august 
position.  He  himself  was  largely  responsible.  I  suppose 
in  his  time  he  must  have  quarrelled  with,  snubbed,  or  other¬ 
wise  antagonised  almost  every  prominent  person,  British 
or  native,  in  India.  Unfortunately  he  seemed  to  delight 
in  utilising  his  unrivalled  powers  of  sarcasm  in  overcoming 
the  proposals  of  his  colleagues  or  subordinates.  Like  a 
pedagogue  collecting  schoolboys’  exercises  he  would 
emendate  his  colleagues’  minute:?,  and  with  a  thick  blue 
pencil  would  triumphantly  put  a  huge  s/i  in  the  margin 
whenever  he  came  across  a  split  infinitive.  His  Secretaries 
to  Government,  who  according  to  official  rules  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  reply  to  a  member  of  Council,  much  less  the 
Viceroy,  were  sometimes  held  up  to  the  derision  of  all  the 
scores  of  people  who  would  see  the  proceedings.  In  this 
respect  Curzon  resembled  that  Roman  Emperor  who, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  midst  the  applause  of  the  mob, 
would  descend  into  the  arena  to  despatch  the  gladiator 
possessing  only  a  leaden  sword. 

Lord  Ronaldshay  dwells  on  Curzon’s  essential  boyish¬ 
ness,  and  credits  him  with  a  never-failing  fund  of  impish 
humour.  Yet  this  humour  too  often  took  the  form  of 
malevolent  caricatures  of  his  colleagues  or  officials.  If 
any  one  of  them  had  retaliated  in  kind  it  is  safe  to  say 
his  fury  would  have  been  beyond  bounds.  The  man  who 
made  so  free  with  the  failings  or  idiosyncrasies  of  others 
was  rendered  utterly  wretched  when  he  heard  the  story, 
put  about  by  some  wag,  that  he  made  his  military  secretary 
stand  behind  the  viceregal  chair  at  mealtimes.  Similarly 
sensitive  was  Curzon  to  Press  criticism.  Himself  cen¬ 
sorious  in  all  things,  putting  the  whole  world  right,  from 
humble  officials  even  to  Cabinet  Ministers,  he  nevertheless 
squirmed  like  an  eel  on  a  hook  when  some  anonymous 
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scribe  criticised  him  in  the  Press,  or  when,  still  worse,  his 
great  Budget  speech,  which  had  occupied  three  weeks  in 
preparation  and  ought  to  have  filled  eight  columns,  was 
condensed  by  the  leading  paper  of  India  into  a  single 
paragraph.  Lord  Ronaldshay,  indeed,  shows  that  the 
Viceroy  was  as  sensitive  as  a  frima  donna  about  his  Press 
notices.  Those  favourable  were  greeted  with  coos  of 
delight,  whilst  strict  orders  were  given  that  unfavourable 
ones  were  not  to  be  shown  him.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
accuse  Curzon  of  being  without  a  sense  of  humour,  but 
he  was  certainly  deficient  in  it.  He  could  never  see  him¬ 
self  and  his  acts  as  others  might  see  them.  He  would 
talk  to  Lord  Kitchener,  or  to  other  high  officials,  of  the 
necessity  of  loyalty  to  himself  at  the  very  time  when,  week 
after  week,  in  the  official  files  he  was  holding  up  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
himself  to  ridicule.  Another  amusing  instance  of  Curzon’s 
complete  inability  to  see  any  other  side  but  his  owm  is 
shown  by  his  indignation,  shared  apparently  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher  and  by  a  partisan  reviewer  in  The  Times,  that 
Lord  Kitchener  should  presume  to  correspond  with  any¬ 
one  in  England  on  official  subjects.  This  comes  queerly 
from  one  who,  as  this  book  shows,  not  content  with  his 
voluminous  official  and  private  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  literally  bombarded  a  host  of  people — 
Cabinet  Ministers,  civil  servants,  relatives  and  friends — 
with  missives  insisting  on  the  correctness  of  his  views  and 
the  utter  falseness  of  all  others.  In  Curzon’s,  and  ap¬ 
parently  in  his  biographer’s  opinion,  when  the  last  round 
of  the  famous  struggle  with  Kitchener  came  off,  and  when 
both  were  fighting  for  their  official  lives,  it  was  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Viceroy  to  pull,  and  even  to  tug  frantically, 
at  every  available  string,  to  mobilise  public  opinion  and 
the  Press  in  his  favour,  whilst  the  sole  right  of  his 
opponent,  properly  gagged  and  bound,  was  to  suffer 
extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  Viceregal  Commodus. 

Lords  Curzon  and  Kitchener  are  both  commonly 
credited  with  the  desire  to  do  too  much  themselves.  The 
charge  is  only  partly  true  in  the  case  of  Kitchener,  but 
wholly  so  in  that  of  Curzon.  The  latter  had  the  less 
excuse.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  not  only  a  capable 
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and  highly  trained  body  of  men,  but  one  which  seemingly 
has  the  faculty  of  almost  invariably  selecting  its  best  men 
for  the  various  secretariats  of  the  Government  of  India. 
It  may  be  that  possibly  an  individual  Member  of  Council 
or  Secretary  to  Government  did  not  possess  exactly  the 
qualities  which  the  Viceroy  desired.  But  the  right  material 
was  there  somewhere,  and  it  was  Curzon’s  duty  to  find  it 
out.  Instead  of  which  he  preferred  to  do  all  the  work 
himself,  and  this  book  is  full  of  complaints  about  it.  This 
was  totally  unnecessary.  There  were  plenty  of  able  men 
available  in  the  secretariats  who  could  have  written  ade¬ 
quate  minutes  and  despatches,  not,  perhaps,  with  quite 
such  rounded  periods  or  so  many  purple  patches  as  the 
Viceroy  loved,  but  quite  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 
Curzon  in  this  respect  resembled  a  wealthy  individual 
who,  possessing  a  more  than  ample  indoor  and  outdoor 
establishment,  nevertheless  insists  on  lighting  his  fires, 
washing  his  clothes,  cooking  his  food,  sweeping  his 
chimneys  and  digging  his  garden  without  the  assistance 
at  any  stage  of  the  huge  staff  competent  and  paid  to  do 
the  work. 

Kitchener,  on^the  other  hand,  though  he  started  by  trying 
to  do  too  much  himself,  as  soon  as  he  knew  and  trusted 
his  subordinates,  would  give  them  a  free  hand  to  carry  on 
in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  some  general  directions 
from  time  to  time.  And  for  Kitchener  this  was  the  more 
difficult.  Unlike  the  Civil  Service,  the  Army  in  India 
did  not  succeed  in  concentrating  much  talent  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Some  high  military  officials,  if  they  possessed 
any  ideas  at  all,  were  quite  unable  to  give  expression  to 
them.  When  Kitchener  started  his  advisory  council  all 
the  proposals  for  economy  or  increased  efficiency  came 
from  the  junior  officers.  The  seniors,  atrophied  by  too 
many  years  of  tropical  sun,  and  with  all  their  original 
supply  of  initiative  destroyed  by  the  ponderous  books  of 
regulations  which  had  guided  their  whole  careers,  sat 
dumb.  The  fact  of  juniors  presuming  to  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions  at  all  was,  I  believe,  considered  rather  scandalous. 
Yet  these  juniors  were  forty  or  thereabouts,  and  if  a  man 
has  no  sense  at  that  age  he  is  not  likely  to  have  any  later, 
it  has  also  been  said  that  Kitchener  did  not  make  sufficient 
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use  of  staff  college  graduates.  He  was  for  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  them,  and  their  paucity  compelled  him  to  push 
forward  his  scheme  for  an  Indian  staff  college.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  those  days  few  Indian  Army  officers 
could  afford  to  go  to  Camberley.  Similarly,  few  good 
English  Army  graduates  would  take  up  appointments  in 
India.  Kitchener  employed  all  but  a  very  few,  and  they, 
frankly,  were  unemployable.  When  he  went  to  the  War 
Office  in  1914  he  was  compelled  to  shoulder  much  more 
work  than  he  could  carry  through.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  regular  staff  had  gone  to  France,  and  he  was  left 
with  a  dying  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  a  lot  of 
stop-gaps,  substitutes  and  dug-outs  in  the  subordinate 
posts.  One  man,  filling  one  of  the  highest  posts,  he  did 
know,  and  to  him  he  gave  a  free  hand.  The  success  of 
Sir  John  Cowans  as  Q.M.G.  justified  his  confidence. 

At  this  time  of  day  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about 
the  Curzon-Kitchener  controversy.  With  Kitchener’s 
scheme  of  reforms  as  a  whole  Curzon  was  in  complete 
accord.  The  sole  real  stumbling-block  was  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  Military  Department.  Curzon’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  this,  constantly  reiterated,  were  that  it  would  leave 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Government  of  India  at  the  mercy 
of  a  military  dictatorship.  It  is  almost  comic  to  read  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  all  those  con¬ 
fidently,  and  even  arrogantly,  expressed  prophecies,  not  a 
single  one  of  which  has  proved  correct.  The  military 
dictatorship  argument,  as  so  astute  a  person  as  Curzon 
must  have  well  known,  w'as  sheer  claptrap,  but  the  sort 
of  stuff  which  might  go  down  with  pliable  colleagues  and 
with  an  ill-informed  Press  and  public.  What  were  the 
safeguards  against  such  a  dictatorship?  First,  there  was 
the  finance  department,  since  scarcely  any  scheme  could 
be  proposed  which  did  not  at  some  stage  involve  money. 
Secondly,  there  were  the  Viceroy  himself,  with  almost 
unlimited  powers,  and  his  council.  Behind  these,  again, 
was  the  military  committee  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Council,  ancient  and  sun-bleached  warriors  looking  with 
a  jaundiced  eye  on  all  new-fangled  ideas  and  to  be  trusted 
to  turn  inside  out  any  revolutionary  proposals  from  India. 
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Behind  this  extremely  formidable  line  of  defence  came,  in 
succession,  the  Secretary  of  State  himself,  the  War  Office 
and  Defence  Committee,  who  would  certainly  be  consulted, 
and  finally  the  Cabinet,  Parliament  and  the  Press.  A 
would-be  Indian  military  dictator  had,  as  Curzon  well 
knew,  no  more  chance  of  penetrating  all  these  successive 
obstacles  than  a  party  of  unarmed  Boy  Scouts  had  of 
capturing  the  Hindenburg  Line.  Nevertheless  Curzon 
managed  to  hypnotise  his  colleagues  with  the  military 
dictatorship  idea,  until  finally,  like  him,  they  were  all 
ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  in  defence  of  “  a  great  con¬ 
stitutional  principle.”  What  happened  ?  Kitchener,  with 
heightened  prestige,  remained  in  India  for  four  years  after 
Curzon’s  departure.  Did  the  dictatorship  ever  materialise  ? 
Has  anyone  ever  sought  to  revive  the  Military  Department? 
Is  there  anyone  at  this  day,  apart  from  one  or  two  dis¬ 
gruntled  officials,  prepared  to  shed  a  tear  over  its  demise? 

Too  much  should  not  be  made  of  Curzon’s  “practically 
unanimous  Council,”  so  emphasised  by  Lord  Ronaldshay 
and  one  or  two  reviewers  who  know  no  better.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  India  is  essentially  a  poor  man’s  country, 
and  that  probably  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  those  entering 
her  services,  civil  or  military,  possess  no  private  means. 
Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  wreck 
their  own  careers  by  opposing  the  wishes  of  their  superiors, 
whatever  their  private  opinions  may  be.  Lord  Elgin,  in 
the  nineties,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
employed  the  hateful  “  mandate  theory  ”  to  force  through 
his  Council  the  countervailing  cotton  duties  which,  it  was 
well  known,  many  of  his  colleagues  rightly  and  thoroughly 
detested.  To  oppose  them  would  have  meant  resignation. 
Similarly  Lord  Curzon’s  colleagues  were  mostly  men  who 
expected  further  promotion.  What  chance  would  any  one 
of  them  have  stood  for  a  vacant  lieutenant-governorship 
had  he  opposed  the  Viceroy  on  a  vital  issue  ?  They  there¬ 
fore  voted  in  favour  of  the  “  great  constitutional  principle.” 
Yet  it  is  amusing  to  remember  that  when,  some  six  months 
later,  under  a  new  Viceroy  and  a  new  Radical  Secretary  of 
State,  the  official  axe  finally  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
the  Military  Department,  not  only  did  none  of  these  dis- 
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tinguished  gentlemen  raise  any  protest,  or  say  anything 
about  “  great  constitutional  principles,”  but  some  of  them 
contrived  even  to  hint  that  all  along  they  had  really  been 
in  favour  of  some  such  measure  of  reform  ! 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  Lord  Curzon 
had  already  been  four  years  in  India  before  Kitchener 
arrived  there.  He  had  found  a  dying  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  succeeded  by  a  stop-gap  who  was,  and  could 
never  have  been  anything  else  than,  a  mere  cipher.  He 
dominated  his  colleagues  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
he  was  certainly  not  prepared,  after  four  years  of  such 
domination,  to  yield  one  iota  of  power  or  initiative  to  any 
colleague,  however  eminent  or  distinguished.  In  all  the 
thousands  of  files  it  was  my  duty  to  read  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  these  included  many  which  ordinarily  never  went 
to  Army  headquarters,  I  only  remember  one  instance,  apart 
from  Kitchener,  of  one  of  Curzon’s  colleagues  venturing 
to  record  his  disagreement  on  paper  with  that  all-powerful 
satrap.  Into  this  Council,  or  chorus,  there  arrived 
Kitchener,  a  man  of  world-wide  fame,  the  chosen 
favourite  of  the  British  public  of  that  day,  and  the  man 
whom  no  government  at  that  time  would  lightly  get  rid  of. 
The  fact  of  there  being  a  Military  Member  whose  opinion 
could  always  be  opposed  to  that  of  Kitchener  naturally 
suited  Curzon  admirably.  So  long  as  the  existing  system 
endured  he  could  always  play  off  one  military  opinion 
against  the  other,  and  thus  preserve  that  unquestioned 
hegemony  which  was  to  him  the  very  breath  of  life.  It 
has  always  been  my  opinion  that  had  Curzon  and  Kitchener 
arrived  in  India  together,  or  preferably  Curzon  a  little 
after  Kitchener,  they  would  not  only  have  been  able  to 
work  much  more  cordially  together,  but  that  together  and 
with  full  accord  they  would  have  carried  through  those 
very  military  reforms  on  which  actually  they  came  to  an 
irreparable  rupture. 

To  my  mind,  a  far  stronger  argument  than  tl  “great 
constitutional  principle”  against  Kitchener’s  scheme  was 
that  put  forward  by  the  Military  Department  itself,  and 
endorsed  by  Curzon,  to  the  effect  that  to  carry  out  the  com¬ 
bined  duties  would  require  an  exceptional  man.  That  is 
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perfectly  true.  Neither  Kitchener’s  predecessor  nor, 
indeed,  his  successor  could  adequately  fill  the  bill.  But  the 
reply  is  simple.  The  high  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  ought  always  to  be  occupied  by  an  exceptional  man. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  in  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Empire  there  are  not  at  any  one  time  two  or  three  such  to 
choose  from.  No  considerations  of  mere  seniority,  so 
beloved  by  the  military  mind,  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
selecting  the  very  best  man  obtainable  for  this  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  seniority  idea  is,  in  fact,  altogether  overdone. 
In  my  time  a  man  had  to  give  up  the  command  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  at  fifty-two,  and  a  civilian,  I  think,  had  to  retire 
usually  at  fifty-five.  Yet  for  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  the 
Empire,  which  requires  much  more  physical  and  mental 
energy  than  the  command  of  a  battalion  or  the  charge  of 
a  district,  there  is^apparently  no  age  limit.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so  His  Majesty’s  Government,  with  two 
notable  exceptions,  has  appointed  to  the  Indian  command 
a  series  of  gallant  but  worn-out  old  gentlemen  totally 
unfitted  for  the  strenuous  labours  of  the  post  they  so 
inadequately  filled.  Age,  after  all,  counts  for  much  in 
India.  Beauchamp  Duff,  with  a  unique  experience  of  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  Army,  told  me  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  very  rare  for  an  officer  who  had  put  in  all  his 
service  in  India  to  retain  his  full  mental  powers  after  fifty, 
however  physically  active  he  might  be.  Douglas  Haig  held 
a  somewhat  similar  opinion.  The  squadron  officers  of 
the  Indian  Cavalry,  he  said,  were  the  best  in  the  world  :  the 
regimental  and  brigade  commanders  amongst  the  worst. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Times  of  Lord  Ronaldshay’s  book, 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  whether  through  preju¬ 
dice  or  ignorance,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  whilst 
Curzon’s  work  in  India  endures,  that  of  Kitchener  failed 
under  the  stress  of  the  Great  War.  I  admired  Curzon  and 
his  work  more  than  most  people,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  anything  in  serious  disparagement,  but  this  challenge 
calls  for  a  few  remarks.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that, 
of  Curzon’s  major  reforms,  one,  the  partition  of  Bengal, 
had  to  be  rescinded  after  a  few  years,  whilst  another,  his 
much-vaunted  scheme  of  frontier  defence,  collapsed  like 
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a  pack  of  cards  under  the  first  real  test  in  1919.  To  say 
that  Kitchener’s  Army  reforms  failed  in  the  Great  War  is 
simply  not  true,  except  that  they  proved  inadequate,  as 
did  the  military  and  civil  machines  of  each  one  of  the  Allies, 
to  meet  a  crisis  infinitely  more  gigantic  than  had  ever  been 
anticipated  by  anyone.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that 
immediately  after  Kitchener’s  departure  from  India  Lord 
Morley  set  about  the  undoing  of  much  of  his  work.  He 
even  sent  out  a  Commission  under  Lord  Nicholson  charged 
with  this  task,  and,  though  most  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  body  were  eventually  ruled  out,  years  of  work  and 
preparation  had  been  lost.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  boast 
of  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  of  the  post-Kitchener 
period  that  he  had  “bled  the  Army  white,”  and  it  is  he 
and  his  successor,  together  with  Lord  Morley  himself,  who 
should  have  appeared  amongst  the  chief  accused  before 
the  Mesopotamian  Committee  rather  than  the  unfortunate 
Beauchamp  Duff,  who  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  the 
financiers  and  politicians.  What  no  one  who  knows  the 
facts  can  deny  is  this,  that  but  for  Lord  Kitchener’s 
reorganisation  and  reforms  India  would  perforce  have 
played  a  very  much  smaller  part  in  the  War  than  the 
stupendous  effort  she  actually  put  forth. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  which  of  the  two  men  was 
the  greater.  Both  were  great,  and  both  did  work  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  Empire.  Both  were  hard  to  know. 
Curzon  was  aloof,  and  perhaps  believed  he  was  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  clay  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 
Kitchener  was  constitutionally  shy,  hated  the  talkers  and 
politicians,  and  did  not  shine  in  their  company.  But  to 
those  who  knew  him  he  was  kindness  itself.  He  was  an 
exacting  taskmaster,  but  a  pleasant  one.  For  over  six 
years  I  was  in  very  close  contact  with  him,  and  throughout 
that  period  never  once,  in  spite  of  his  reputed  ferocity, 
did  I  meet  with  a  harsh  word  or  a  sour  look.  I  wonder 
if  as  much  could  be  said  of  any  other  British  General. 
Lord  Curzon  must  naturally  have  enjoyed  the  admiration 
of  his  staff  for  his  gorgeous  talents,  but  I  never  heard  that 
he  ever  gained  that  feeling  of  personal  affection  and  devo¬ 
tion  such  as  was  felt  for  Kitchener  by  all  those  whose 
great  privilege  it  was  to  serve  and  know  him  well. 
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By  William  E.  Borah 

{United  States  Senator  from  Idaho) 

Current  political  literature  is  filled  with  doleful  fore¬ 
bodings  about  democracy.  The  reign  of  the  people, 
broken  and  demoralised,  draws  near  the  end.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  is  now  an  interrupted  dream.  The  average  citizen 
has  neither  the  time,  the  disposition,  nor  the  capacity 
to  meet  and  discharge  the  obligations  of  government.  The 
science  of  government  is  above  him.  The  chicanery  of 
politics  is  beyond  him.  The  victim  either  of  the  dema¬ 
gogue  or  the  exploiter,  the  average  man  would  be  better 
off  to  withdraw  from  the  political  arena  and  trust  his  fate 
to  the  few  who  allot  to  him  his  portion  both  of  liberty  and 
of  wealth. 

These  are  some  of  the  pronouncements  now  being  made 
relative  to  democracy.  Those  who  profess  to  be  busy  in 
finding  out  about  our  troubles  and  why  our  great  problems 
of  government  go  unsolved  are  hastening  to  lay  all  these 
things  to  the  inadequacy  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  All  of  which  is  in  the  face  of  the  most  commanding 
and  conclusive  facts. 

The  latest  and  most  sweeping  attack  comes  from  H.  G. 
Wells.  This  celebrated  writer  has  rendered  judgment — 
imperious  and  remorseless  judgment — against  the  whole 
theory  of  democracy.  To  make  his  judgment  all-inclusive 
and  final,  he  defines  democracy  in  terms  of  a  representative 
republic — “government  by  legislators  and  administrators 
appointed  by  popular  vote.” 

Had  he  been  speaking  of  a  democracy  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  we  in  this  country  could  have  escaped  the  con¬ 
demnation  pronounced.  A  pure  democracy  such  as 
obtained  at  Athens — where  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  the  people  assembled,  discussed,  and  passed  upon 
every  question  of  foreign  and  domestic  concern,  of  peace 
or  war ;  gave  instructions  to  their  Ambassadors,  and  deter¬ 
mined  who  should  be  received  as  such  at  Athens ;  listened 
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to  the  appeals  of  orators ;  passed  upon  the  proposed  policy 
of  statesmen;  received  the  reports  of  generals  fresh  from 
the  field;  determined  who  should  command  the  armies — 
such  a  democracy,  of  course,  is  impracticable.  But  such 
is  not  the  democracy  he  condemns. 

Mr.  Wells  includes  all  forms  of  government  wherein  the 
people  have  anything  to  say  relative  to  their  representa¬ 
tives,  or  any  voice  in  selecting  those  who  are  to  administer 
the  government.  The  average  citizen  in  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  pass  out — weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting. 

The  whole  theory  upon  which  democracy  rests — the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government — was  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  nothing  is  found  in  the  record  of  democracy 
thus  far  that  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  English  author. 
It  is  evidently  his  opinion  that  democracy  can  do  nothing 
for  humanity.  It  stands  noisy  and  impotent  in  the  presence 
of  great  unsolved  problems.  He  seems  to  find  nothing  but 
a  vast  intellectual  Sahara  where  talent  prematurely  withers 
and  dies  and  where  genius  never  takes  root. 

One  finishes  the  reading  of  his  article  with  a  feeling 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  chaos.  The  pillars  of 
the  temple  (or  the  barn,  as  I  presume  Wells  would  say) 
are  already  crumbling;  the  roof  is  sagging,  and  the 
unhappy  and  purposeless  inmates  are  scrambling  for  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  safe  shelter  of  Communism  or  Fascism, 
or,  perhaps,  a  limited  Monarchy.  One  likes  to  read  Wells. 
He  stimulates  the  mind,  fires  the  fancy,  and  encourages  us 
to  look  after  the  facts  for  ourselves. 

“  Government  by  legislators  and  administrators  ap¬ 
pointed  by  popular  vote.”  That  is  a  good  place  to  begin, 
and  that  is  a  satisfactory  test  for  the  things  I  have  to  say. 
What  kind  of  legislators  and  administrators  do  the 
“  average  citizens  ”  appoint  ?  Let  us  take  the  highest 
honour  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  John  Bright,  among 
the  noblest  of  his  race  and  a  true  believer  in  democracy, 
has  left  us  a  beautiful  description  of  our  Presidential 
election  : — 

“  Every  four  years  there  springs  from  the  vote  created 
by  the  whole  people  a  President  over  that  great  nation.  I 
think  the  world  offers  no  finer  spectacle  than  this  :  it  offers 
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no  higher  dignity;  and  there  is  no  greater  object  of 
ambition  on  the  public  stage  on  which  men  are  permitted 
to  move.  You  may  point,  if  you  will,  to  hereditary  rulers, 
to  crowns  coming  down  through  successive  generations  of 
the  same  family,  to  thrones  based  on  prescription,  on  con¬ 
quests,  to  sceptres  wielded  over  veteran  legions  and  sub¬ 
ject  realms;  but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  so  worthy 
of  reverence  and  obedience  and  nothing  more  sacred  than 
the  authority  of  a  great  and  free  people.  And  if  there  can 
be  on  earth  among  men  any  right  divine  to  govern,  surely 
it  rests  with  a  ruler  so  chosen  and  so  appointed.” 

The  most  inspiring  scene  in  all  politics  is  that  of  a  free^ 
people  eno6s~mg  their  “  ruler.”  How  has  this  democracy 
mef  the  task?  How  have  the  people  performed  this 
obligation?  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
Jackson  and  Lincoln  and  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson,  these  and  kindred  men  have  been  selected  by  the 
average  citizen  whose  intelligence  and  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  now  under  surveillance.  Few  have  been  the 
political  adventurers  and  few  the  demagogues  who  have 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  received  any  favours  worth 
while  from  the  American  democracy.  With  discriminating^^ 
and  drastic  judgment,  with  remarkable  persistency,  the 
people  have  chosen  those  best  fitted  for  great  tasks. 

In  every  field  of  public  or  quasi-public  service,  as  well 
as  in  purely  private  affairs,  the  men  whom  democracy  has 
reared  and  the  men  whom  democracy  honours  are  equally 
significant  and  assuring.  In  public  finance  we  began  with 
Hamilton  and  Gallatin,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  decadence 
we  have  Mellon,  who  in  this  field  will  certainly  rank  among 
the  very  great.  In  practical  or  applied  science  we  began 
with  Franklin,  and  now  in  the  days  of  impotency  we  have 
Edison,  who  is  one  of  a  great  group  of  scarcely  less  gifted 
men  that  have  yoked  the  elements  to  every  human  need 
and  pleasure. 


Leaders  in  Finance  and  Industry 

In  private  finance  we  began  with  Morris,  who  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  genius  financed  a  revolution,  and  we  still 
have  Morgan  and  Baker  and  Lament  and  Mitchell  and 
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Wiggins  and  Kahn  and  Reynolds,  and  a  multitude  of 
equally  able  men  who  seem  to  be  capable  of  coping  with 
the  financiers  whom  either  the  Fascist  or  Communistic 
Governments  have  thus  far  presented. 

In  the  industrial  world  we  offer  Carnegie  and  Schwab 
and  Ford  and  Young,  only  a  few  from  the  vast  army  of 
industrial  leaders  who  have  startled  the  world  with  their 
daring  achievements.  In  the  mastery  of  commerce— from 
the  standpoint  of  public  interests,  the  science  of  business — 
we,  in  our  day  of  dissolution,  have  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  the  field  of  journalism,  in  the  gathering  of  news,  in 
the  daily  discussion  of  all  matters  of  concern  to  the  public, 
we  modestly  invite  comparison  with  like  intellectual  forces 
in  countries  with  more  “  fortunate  ”  forms  of  government. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  entire  field.  But  if, 
.  democracy  is  to  be  tested  by  what  it  has  achieved,  by  the 
/  ^ttagSIotline^  it  has  chose*h  for  it^Jeader^"  "By*  Ihe  kind 
of  men  it  producesTb  look  after  its  privafe  affairs,  we  know 
not  where  we  can  look  for  greater  assurance  as  to  the 
future. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  test.  The  real  test  of  any 
,  govermnentj  whet^rTt”  P^u^t  perniittecTTo^  live, 

.  whether  it  will  live,  is  this:  What  does  it  do  for  the 
average  inan.^  What  kind  of  people  does  it  produce? 
What  about  the  “common  people” — how  do  they  live? 
What  of  their  comforts,  what  of  their  opportunities? 

According  to  the  census  we  have  about  27,500,chx) 
families  in  the  United  States.  Forty-six  per  cent,  of  these 
own  homes — 15,923,00x5  electrically  lighted,  17,790,000 
I  with  telephones.  After  all,  the  highest  function  of  govern- 

Iment  and  the  most  sublime  achievement  of  statecraft  is  the 
administering  of  public  affairs  to  the  upbuilding  of  con¬ 
tented  and  prosperous  homes. 

Our  people  own  19,237,171  automobiles.  There  are 
something  over  26,oi6,cxxd  individuals  registered  in 
elementary  and  secondary  public  and  private  schools; 
2,755,000  in  public  and  private  high  schools;  999,200  in 
normal  schools,  teachers’  colleges,  universities,  colleges 
and  professional  colleges.  In  1920  illiteracy  of  all  classes 
of  ten  years  of  age  and  over  was  only  six  per  cent. 
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Under  what  other  form  of  government  may  be  found 
the  intelligence,  the  devotion,  the  ethical  insight,  the 
unselfish  conduct  and  the  moral  and  social  earnestness  that 
characterise  our  citizenship? 

I  suppose  the  man  of  wealth  consumes  but  little  more 
food,  such  as  sugar  and  meat,  than  does  the  man  of  limited 
means,  the  working  man.  Our  annual  consumption  of 
sugar  is  113  pounds  fer  capita',  meat  150  pounds  fer 
capita.  Comparisons  are  odious,  so  I  omit  the  figures  of 
those  countries  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  more 
desirable  form  of  government;  but  they  would  be  in¬ 
teresting.  There  is  a  long  list  of  articles  that  are  luxuries 
in  some  of  these  unnamed  countries  which  have  become 
everyday  enjoyments  in  this  fast-decaying  democracy  of 
ours.  I  do  not  pause  to  cite  wages  or  compare  wages,  or 
to  speak  at  length  of  the  dignified  and  no  longer  contested 
place  that  labour  holds  in  our  social,  political  and  economic 
life. 

Testedjby  every  rule  and  every  standard  that  makes  for 
physical  and  moral  welld^eingj  this  demoerary  points  to 
her  ^Je^le-^eir  initiative,  their  self-reliance,  their 
capacity  and  character-— acd- perniiU  tliem  ta  answer,  tjie--. 
query,  now  tormenting  the  minds  of  so  many  people. 
democracy  breaking  down  ?  Tested  by  every  rule  that 
makes  for  honest  and  responsible  citizenship,  we  point  to 
the  American  home — our  proudest  achievement  and  the 
Republic’s  surest  guarantee  of  the  future — that  home 
whose  front  door  faces  the  gateway  to  every  place  of 
honour  and  trust  and  influence  within  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

The^Doors  of  Opportunity 

In  the  midst  of  the  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  hoarding 
of  great  fortunes,  the  pathway  from  poverty  to  power  has 
been  kept  open  and  is  still  well  trodden.  Daniel  Willard 
starts  as  a  trackman  and  is  now  the  president  of  a  great 
railroad  system ;  Calvin  Coolidge  starts  as  a  workhand  on 
a  “sterile  promontory,”  euphemistically  called  a  farm, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  United  States.  These  are 
illustrations  that  might  be  extended  almost  without  limit. 
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There  never  was  a  time  when  those  of  humble  origin 
were  more  successful  in  winning  place  and  position  in  the 
business  and  political  world  than  at  the  present  time.  Take 
a  list  of  five  thousand  of  the  leaders  in  our  country — social, 
economic  or  political — and  the  number  who  have  risen 
from  the  humblest  stations  to  places  of  prestige  and  power 
will  renew  faith  in  those  who  are  pessimistically  mourning 
over  conditions  which  do  not  exist. 

But  the  real  contention  underlying  this  challenge  to 
democracy  is  that,  while  democracy  may  deal  successfully 
with  simple  problems,  or  even  with  general  policies,  the 
complex  problems  of  modern  life  call  for  expert  treatment, 
relieved  of  the  vulgarity  of  common  sense  and  unhindered 
and  unembarrassed  by  the  wishes  and  the  judgment  of 
the  people.  No  one  doubts  but  that  these  questions  are 
going  to  be  the  real  test  of  a  representative  government. 
But  they  are  also  going  to  be  the  tests  of  all  and  every 
kind  of  government. 

No  government  has  yet  disclosed  any  panacea  forjthe 
perjplexmg  pr6blems”^ich  modern  industrial  life  has 
brou^fT©"^?  Uobr.'  T  maintain  that  a  representative 
republic,  or, "as^Mr.  "Wells  would  say,  a  democracy,  is  the 
only  form  of  government  which  can  solve  these  questions, 
and  solve  them  in  harmony  with  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  average  man  or  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the 
people.  We  are  witnessing  in  certain  countries  an  attempt 
to  meet  some  of  these  problems  upon  a  different  basis,  and 
are  told  that  success  seems  reasonably  assured — hence 
democracy  is  out  of  date.  But  what  has  become  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  and  freedom  of  the  people  at  large 
The  price,  even  if  success  seems  to  accompany  the  effort, 
is  too  high. 

After  all,  there  is  only  one  thing  sacred  in  all  mundane 
affairs,  and  that  is  the  individual,  with  his  capabilities, 
possibilities  and  his  aspirations;  and  no  government  that 
does  not  found  its  right  to  exist  upon  this  principle  or 
this  consideration  is  worth  defending.  It  may  glare  out  for 
a  day  or  a  decade,  or  during  the  life  of  one  individual, 
but  the  time  has  for  ever  passed  when  such  a  government 
can  long  endure.  We  have  progressed  too  far  to  enable 
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any  force  to  crush  the  average  man  back  into  the  pit  from 
which  he  emerged  long  ago.  He  will  have  his  say  in 
government;  he  should  have  his  say  in  government. 

The  most  brilliant  civilisation  in  recorded  histo^  was 
the  civilisation  bojrn_ under  a  piife  democracy*  and  that, 
was  die  civilisation  at  Athens.  _  But  no  one  could  be  a 
citizen  of  AthenT  and  particlp^ate  in  any  way  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  government  who  lived  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be 
unable  regularly  to  attend  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
They  understood  well  the  lesson  of  pure  democracy,  and 
gathered  richly  from  its  use.  But  the  central  controlling 
principle  of  civilisation — that  is,  concentrated  and  har¬ 
monious  action  among  separate  cities  or  communities 
without  destroying  or  forfeiting  local  self-government  or 
the  principle  of  pure  democracy — was  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

The  “  Wisdom  of  theJM asses  ” 

The  representative  principle — that  system  by  which 
independent  cities  or  states  retain  full  and  complete  control 
of  domestic  affairs,  with  a  central  and  supreme  authority 
for  all  matters  of  common  interest — when  combined  with 
the  principle  of  democracy,  was  to  furnish  the  world  the 
true  theory  of  government. 

If  the  conscience  and  common  sense,  the  moral  purpose 
and  the  high  devotion  of  the  masses,  linked  with  the  ability 
and  the  courage  of  leadership,  cannot  solve  these  problems 
how  can  we  hope  to  find  solution  elsewhere  ?  Every  great 
crisis,  every  great  problem,  calls  for  something  more  than 
sheer  intellect.  There  must  be  also  moral  stamina  and, 
above  all,  there  must  be  that  transcendent  wisdom  of  the 
masses  which  often  in  a  great  crisis  points  the  way  for 
leaders. 

Sam  Adams,  the  father  of  our  Revolution,  hesitated  to 
support  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789.  But 
the  working  men  called  their  meeting  at  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern  and  urged  his  support,  and  he  gave  it  his 
support.  It  was  most  vital  that  he  should  do  so. 

When  Lincoln  was  approaching  the  time  for  his  second 
candidacy  the  leaders  were  almost  universally  against  him. 
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Great  newspapers  advised  him  to  retire,  said  that  he  could 
not  be  re-elected.  But  word  began  to  come  in  from  the 
country.  The  people  became  aroused  and  the  leaders  fell 
into  line.  The  people  perhaps  saved  the  Union  by  the 
interest  they  took  in  demanding  Lincoln’s  renomination. 
“  The  people  are  not  always  right,”  but  in  this  country 
“  they  are  seldom  wrong  ”  after  they  have  heard  the  facts 
and  the  discussion  and  have  had  time  to  reflect. 

Democracy  can,  we  really  at  times  with  g[^reat 
force  and  effect,  even  outmatching  the  force-and  effect  of 
more  ^fnrt^pate:^  'forms  pf  gnyernnjjent.  When  the 
"Wofl^TWar  came  and  civilisation  hung  in  the  balance — a 
crisis  brought  on  by  countries  not  wholly  democratic — it 
was  this  Republic,  in  its  “  impotency,”  that  summoned  its 
man  power  and  its  wealth  and  rescued  all  from  disaster. 
After  the  War  the  same  Republic  cancelled  some  seven 
millions  of  debt  and  its  nationals  loaned  billions  more  to 
enable  those  countries  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and  to 
enable  those  governments  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
again,  as  they  seem  now  preparing  to  do,  how  very  efficient 
and  serviceable  to  humanity  non-democratic  governments 
really  are. 

No,  democracy  has  not  failed.  It  is  the  most  stupendous 
and  assuring  fact  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  moving 
millions  and  millions  who  never  felt  its  impelling  force 
before.  Neither  Communism  nor  Fascism  has  anything  to 
offer  in  its  place.  Both  are  destructive  of  every  right  and 
privilege  that  makes  life  worth  living.  The  sanest,  most 
effective  and  reliable  force  in  the  world  of  progress  to¬ 
day,  whether  in  the  field  of  politics  or  of  industry,  is  that 
force  which  some  would  now  banish  from  all  part  in 
government  —  the  average  citizen,  reclaiming  deserts, 
clearing  forests,  building  homes  and  commonwealths, 
rearing  families,  maintaining  schools  and  churches,  trained 
to  every  task,  equal  to  every  emergency,  devoted  to  peace 
but  equal  to  the  burdens  of  war,  serenely  meeting  the  day’s 
requirements  and  satisfying  the  demands  of  every  exigent 
hour.  To  talk  of  a  government  without  his  presence  is  to 
plot  against  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  human  family. 
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British  trade  has  an  interest  in  the  province  of  Poland 
which  is  known  in  Europe  as  the  Corridor,  for  the  latter 
not  only  gives  a  direct  access  to  the  sea  to  a  nation  of 
thirty  millions,  but  also  prevents  Germany  from  possessing 
a  monopoly  of  communications  with  the  interior  of  our 
Continent.  In  pre-War  days,  from  Russia  far  away  in  the 
Eastern  Baltic  to  the  Dutch  frontier  in  the  west  on  the 
North  Sea,  the  coast  and  the  ports  were  all  in  one  hand. 
The  existence  of  the  Danish  peninsula  did  not  alter  this 
fact,  because  it  was  barred  by  a  German  cordon.  A 
monopoly  of  railway  tariffs  therefore  existed.  To-day,  as 
long  as  the  alternative  trade  route  through  the  Corridor 
remains  open,  there  is  no  monopoly,  and  British  trade  with 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  the  Ukraine  can¬ 
not  become  the  victim  of  a  discriminating  railway  policy. 

This  fact  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  this  summer 
as  I  stood  on  the  hill  near  an  old  Polish  burial  ground  and 
looked  down  upon  the  bustling  activities  of  the  brand  new 
Polish  port  of  Gdynia.  The  Shakespeare^  a  British 
steamer,  deeply  laden  with  nine  thousand  tons  of  rice  from 
Burma,  was  just  being  berthed  in  the  inner  basin,  next 
to  the  newly  erected  husking  plant.  Her  cargo  had  been 
brought  from  Rangoon  straight  to  the  Polish  consumer. 
On  the  quay  were  stacked  baulks  of  oak  which  had  come 
by  rail  from  Soviet  Volhynia,  far  away  in  the  south,  to  be 
despatched  to  London.  Another  British  steamer  was  dis¬ 
charging  phosphates  from  Algiers.  The  port  was  full  of 
shipping,  and  a  dozen  steamers  were  lying  in  the  roads 
waiting  to  come  in.  Far  out  to  sea  the  curved  breakwaters 
marked  the  limits  of  the  outer  basin,  whilst  excavators 
and  suction  dredges  were  busy  eating  their  way  inland, 
opening  up  new  basins  and  canals.  Looking  down  upon 
this  picture  of  “  American  ”  life  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  place  had  been  an  empty  swamp.  Three 
years  ago  in  the  fishing  village  there  were  eighty  in- 
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habitants  and  three  stone  houses.  To-day  there  are  ten 
thousand  people,  and  the  streets,  the  canalisation  and  the 
water  supply  are  laid  out  in  prevision  of  a  population  of 
seventy  thousand  within  the  next  five  years.  So  Gdynia, 
which  is  so  new  that  most  maps  do  not  carry  its  name,  is 
an  accomplished  fact  of  great  importance  to  British  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  Taken  on  its  own  merits,  Gdynia  is 
interesting  as  an  “  American  ”  growth.  But  its  real  im¬ 
portance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  a  national  move¬ 
ment  which  is  carrying  the  Polish  nation  through  the  so- 
called  Corridor  to  the  open  sea. 

We  say  “  the  so-called  Corridor  ”  because  in  reality  this 
territory  is  not  a  simple  corridor  at  all,  but  a  province 
with  an  area  of  sixteen  thousand  square  kilometres  and 
with  a  population  of  about  a  million,  of  which  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  are  Poles.  As  statistics  are  usually  called 
into  doubt  by  the  opposing  side,  we  will  take  as  our  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  Polish  character  of  the  Pomorze  (this  is  the 
real  Polish  name  of  the  Corridor)  two  Germans — Frederic 
the  Great  and  Karl  Marx.  In  1772,  when  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  first  partition  of 
Poland,  he  sent  an  elaborate  Memorandum  to  Catherine 
II,  Empress  of  Russia,  setting  out  his  rights  to  Western 
Prussia,  that  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  present 
Pomorze.  Frederic  based  his  claim  on  the  fact  that  the 
Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  his  ancestors,  had  acquired 
dynastic  rights  over  the  province,  though  he  recognised 
that  the  population  was  Polish  by  race,  language  and 
custom,  and  therefore,  as  he  naively  put  it,  -preferred  a 
Polish  prince.  Karl  Marx  in  1848  published  a  brilliant 
series  of  articles  in  the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung  in  which 
he  proved  to  his  German  readers  the  Polish  character  of 
the  province.  Naturally  we  could  adduce  a  great  deal 
more  historical  evidence  of  the  same  nature.  But  history, 
after  all,  is  not  everything,  and  to  claim  a  territory  for 
one  nation  to-day  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  its 
ancestors  lived  in  it  centuries  ago.  But  the  Pomorze  is 
essentially  Polish,  so  Polish,  in  fact,  that  it  was  the  safety- 
valve  which  after  the  War  saved  Eastern  Prussia  for 
Germany.  President  Wilson,  it  will  be  remembered. 
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demanded  for  Poland  a  free  access  to  the  sea.  It  seems 
to  us  that  if  the  Corridor  had  not  been  Polish  the  Allies 
would  have  been  obliged  to  give  to  Poland  a  much  greater 
chunk  of  land  in  Eastern  Prussia,  and,  in  any  case, 
Danzig,  instead  of  being  made  a  Free  City,  would  have 
been  delivered  into  Polish  hands  entirely. 

I  came  to  Gdynia  from  the  south,  travelling  leisurely  by 
road  through  the  Corridor  from  one  of  the  numerous  towns 
to  the  other.  The  impression  first  gained  by  the  traveller 
is  that  of  the  Polish  character  of  the  province.  It  is 
approached  from  the  south  from  the  intensely  Polish  pro¬ 
vince  of  Posnania.  The  three  towns  which  lie  on  what  may 
be  described  as  the  line  of  junction  of  Pomorze  with  the 
rest  of  Poland  are  Bydgoszcz  (Bromberg),  Torun  (Thorn) 
and  Grudziadz  (Graudenz).  Not  one  of  these  to-day  has 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  Germans,  although  in  each  case 
the  population  has  increased  in  comparison  with  pre-War 
times.  The  German  Nationalists  of  all  Poland  have  their 
political  headquarters  in  Bydgoszcz,  and  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  body  I  turned  for  an  explanation  of  the  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  whilst  in  the  town  before  the  War  there  were 
hardly  ten  per  cent.  Poles,  there  are  now  no  more  than 
that  of  Germans.  The  answer  was  ingenuous  :  “You  see, 
under  the  German  regime  thousands  of  people  were 
registered  as  Germans.”  Incidentally,  the  answer  to 
another  of  my  questions  about  the  reason  why  German 
merchants  in  Bydgoszcz  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  have 
notices  on  their  shops  in  their  native  language  was  that 
“  they  have,  you  see,  to  sell  to  Polish  clients.”  This  was 
an  indirect  confirmation  of  the  Polish  character  of  the 
population  to-day.  It  is  interesting,  too,  that  in  Bydgoszcz 
is  to  be  seen  the  canal  built  by  Frederic  the  Great  to  deflect 
the  trade  from  Danzig  in  favour  of  Stettin. 

We  quartered  the  Pomorze  in  many  directions,  covering 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  by  road,  and  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  intense  building  activities  which  were  going 
on  everywhere.  Something  new  was  being  built  wherever 
one  looked  at  the  landscape.  Either  it  was  a  road,  or  a 
house,  or  a  barn,  or  a  school,  or  a  fence.  Agriculture 
appeared  to  be  on  a  high  level,  and  the  cattle  made  an 
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excellent  impression  throughout.  At  Dzwiersno,  on  the 
experimental  farm,  we  found  in  the  visitors’  book  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  prominent  German  Nationalist  who  had  come 
to  see  the  excellent  seeds  and  potatoes  produced  there. 
On  a  picturesque  river  in  the  centre  of  the  province  at 
Irodek  the  provincial  authorities  have  built  a  hydraulic 
power  station  which  supplies  energy  to  Gdynia  in  the 
north  and  to  Torun  in  the  south  and  to  Grudziadz  in  the 
east,  so  that  a  third  of  the  territory  is  electrified.  A 
duplicate  station  is  being  built  higher  up  on  the  same 
river  at  Zur. 

The  countryside  was  perfectly  peaceful,  and  search  as 
we  might  we  could  not  discover  anywhere  signs  of  a 
“  Polizeistaat.”  IWe  amused  ourselves  by  counting  the 
policemen  we’  met  on  the  road  and  in  the  villages,  and  the 
average  was  one  per  hundred  miles.  Of  these  one  held  a 
carbine,  the  second  held  a  girl  round  the  waist  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  and  the  third  had  both  arms  full 
with  two  babies.  ^  We  discovered  upon  enquiry  that  this 
rarity  of  the  police  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
force  for  the  whole  province  of  nearly  one  million  inhabit¬ 
ants  consists  of  1,100  men.  In  this  number  are  included 
the  officers  detailed  for  passport  revision  on  the  frontiers. 
The  peacefulness  of  the  country  was  brought  home  to  us 
again  in  Gdynia,  where  after  inspecting  the  fine  new  school 
we  asked  to  be  shown  the  prison,  and  the  Mayor,  who 
accompanied  us,  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  there  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  build  this  important  element  of 
civilisation. 

Driving  through  the  countryside  we  came  to  village 
after  village  with  Slav  names,  and  heard  so  much  Polish 
spoken  that  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
ethnological  nature  of  the  population.  German  colonies 
planted  by  the  Prussian  colonisers  only  help  to  bring 
out  more  the  Polish  character  of  the  country.  The  farther 
north  one  goes  into  the  narrower  part  of  the  province, 
that  is  into  the  real  Corridor,  the  more  pronounced  becomes 
the  Polish  aspect  of  the  villages  and  of  their  inhabitants. 
To  study  the  conditions  under  which  the  German  minority 
lives  in  the  province  we  went  to  Sempolno,  a  district 
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where  there  are  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  Germans. 
Just  across  the  border  in  Prussia  is  Flatau,  with  a  very 
large  percentage  of  Poles.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
difficulty  met  with  when  one  tries  to  make  a  political 
frontier  coincide  with  ethnographical  division.  In  Sem- 
polno  our  attention  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tion.  For  under  the  Prussian  rigime  the  chief  grievance 
of  the  Poles  w'as  that  their  native  language  was  banned 
from  the  schools.  Choosing  a  village  in  the  district  we 
visited  the  school  there  and  found  that  under  the  same  roof 
there  was  a  German  and  a  Polish  class.  This  was  only 
justice,  and  showed  that  the  Poles  in  the  Pomorze  do  carry 
out  the  stipulations  of  the  Minority  Treaty  they  have  signed. 
What  was  more  extraordinary  was  the  discovery  that  in 
this  school  the  German  teacher  takes  Polish  history  in  the 
Polish  class,  whilst  his  Polish  colleague  teaches  arithmetic 
to  the  German  children.  This  remarkable  example 
proves,  we  think,  that  the  two  nationalities  can  live  peace¬ 
fully  together.  Under  the  defunct  Prussian  regime  such 
a  thing  would  have  been  impossible.  We  judge  the  Poles 
incapable  by  nature  to  practise  oppression  long  if  them¬ 
selves  they  are  not  oppressed.  An  interesting  observa¬ 
tion  made  all  over  the  province  is  that  the  Poles  do  not 
refuse  to  speak  German,  whether  in  official  places  or  on 
private  occasions.  We  made  a  point  of  speaking  German, 
and  always  obtained  a  courteous,  if  not  pleased,  answer. 
The  number  of  Germans  speaking  Polish  appeared  to  be 
considerable,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  them  were 
anxious  to  display  their  proficiency  in  the  language. 
The  Army  is  among  others  the  school  where  the  younger 
generation  is  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  Polish. 
Leaders  of  the  Germans  in  Bydgoszcz  declared  that  the 
German  recruits  were  treated  well,  but  complained  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  promotion  to  officer’s  rank. 
A  complaint  of  this  sort  may  be  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  new 
national  sympathies.  We  have  to  remember  that  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  Poles  and  Germans  have  been  intermixing  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult,  judging  by  names 
alone,  to  decide  which  nationality  is  preponderant. 
Germans  residing  among  Poles  have  always  shown  an  in- 
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clination  to  become  absorbed  racially  and  culturally  as 
soon  as  they  were  free  from  the  discipline  of  the  Prussian 
corporal’s  stick.  Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  process  is 
taking  place  in  Germany  in  respect  of  the  Poles.  In  any 
case  investigators  of  conditions  in  Western  Poland  should 
be  warned  against  judging  the  real  sympathies  of  the 
people  by  their  names :  Meyer  is  an  ardent  Pole  and 
Tatulinski  a  rabid  German. 

The  question  which  divides  Poles  and  Germans  in  the 
province  is  that  of  the  land.  Before  the  War  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government  exerted  great  pressure  to  secure  the 
transfer  of  Polish  estates  into  German  hands.  The  Poles 
resisted  this  movement  strenuously.  Nevertheless  strips 
of  territory  passed  into  German  ownership,  and  now 
the  Nationalist  organisations  which  sit  in  Berlin  are  doing 
their  best  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  German-owned  land. 
The  comic  side  of  the  affair  is  that  the  Polish  Government 
in  its  policy  of  redistribution  of  land  applies  to  large 
German  estates  (for  it  is  only  these  really  which  have  to  be 
seriously  considered,  as  the  small  landholder  remains 
secure)  the  special  laws  passed  in  Berlin  before  the  War 
and  directed  against  Polish  landlords.  The  German 
peasants  in  the  province  appeared  to  us  to  live  a  peaceful 
enough  and  prosperous  existence.  In  any  case,  some  of 
them  confessed  that  their  taxes  to-day  are  not  even  half 
of  what  the  farmers  have  to  pay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border. 

One  thing  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning :  it  is  that  the 
study  of  racial  and  cultural  conditions  in  Western  Poland 
fills  us  with  admiration  for  the  Polish  woman.  For  forty 
years  and  more  the  native  language  was  expelled  from  the 
schools  and  its  use  was  forbidden  and  restricted  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  Prussian  administration,  and  one 
cannot  but  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that  every  Pole  is 
literate,  and  many  Poles  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
their  history.  This  could  have  been  achieved  only  through 
the  devotion  of  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  these  people. 
We  met  a  Polish  patriot  who  is  doing  now  a  great  deal 
towards  raising  the  level  of  agriculture  in  the  province. 
We  discovered  that  this  gentleman  had  been  born  and 
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had  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  among  Germans  on 
the  Rhine.  We  enquired  how  it  was  that  he  knew  his 
language  so  well.  “  It  was  my  mother  who  taught  me,” 
he  said.  Another  eminent  railway  engineer  who  was  born 
far  away  on  the  Volga  and  had  to  live  and  to  work  among 
Russians  returned  the  same  answer :  “  I  learnt  Polish  at 
my  mother’s  knee.”  The  work  of  regeneration  which  was 
carried  out  in  Posnania  under  the  Prussian  regime  had 
powerful  leaders,  but  it  owed  its  success  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  faith  of  the  women.  It  is  they  who  built  up  the 
nation. 

One  may  not  raise  the  question  of  the  Polish  Corridor 
without  touching  upon  that  of  Danzig.  We  have  already 
said  that  if  the  Corridor  had  not  been  so  Polish  the 
Allies  could  not  have  refused  to  Poland  the  sovereignty 
of  Danzig.  The  latter  is  now  a  Free  City  bound  to  Poland 
by  the  conditions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  but  the  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  We  say  straight  away  that  the  German  character 
of  Danzig  cannot  be  disputed,  or  that  for  centuries  the 
town  has  been  anything  else  but  German.  But  in  Europe 
the  question  of  minorities  exists  precisely  because  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  make  political  frontiers  coincide 
with  ethnographical  divisions.  What  are  the  facts  about 
the  Danzig?  If  we  visit  the  archives  of  the  Free  City, 
which  do  honour  to  the  care  of  their  keeper,  and  if  we 
look  through  the  principal  charters  and  treaties  we  discover 
the  following  facts :  Danzig  (Gdansk,  in  Polish)  was 
founded  on  Slav  territory  with  the  permission  of  the  Slav 
Dukes  of  Pomerania,  whose  remains  lie  to-day  in  the  vault 
of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Oliva.  Through  the  centuries  it 
was  these  dukes  and  the  Polish  kings  after  them  who  again 
and  again  confirmed  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Danzig. 
Charter  after  charter  confirms  it,  and  document  after 
document  confirms  the  fact  that  the  city  flourished 
under  this  ducal  and  royal  protection.  The  German 
knights  of  East  Prussia  oppressed  the  burghers  as 
much  as  was  in  their  power,  and  massacred  them  on  occa¬ 
sions  so  that  the  city  was  always  anxious  to  revert  under 
Polish  sovereignty.  But  one  document  does  not  exist  in 
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the  archives — and  this  is  conclusive;  we  mean  the  treaty 
between  the  Free  City  and  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
who  seized  it  at  the  Second  Partition  of  Poland.  We  were 
cruel  enough  to  ask  for  the  document,  and  the  keeper 
could  not  produce  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does 
not  exist.  Frederic  obtained  the  cession  of  Danzig  by  a 
treaty  signed  in  1793  with  the  king  and  the  Republic  of 
Poland.  From  that  day  Danzig  was  deprived  of  its 
liberties,  which  it  recovered  only  through  the  defeat  of 
Germany  in  1918.  The  case,  in  fact,  is  reduced  to  this; 
under  the  Polish  kings  Danzig  was  autonomous  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  concluded  treaties  with  foreign  Powers; 
under  the  Prussian  kings  Danzig  was  treated  as  their 
property  and  deprived  of  all  right  of  self-determination 
(so  that  its  position  was  different  from  that  of  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  Hamburg  and  Liibeck).  Then,  again,  in 
union  with  Poland  Danzig’s  trade  flourished;  under  the 
rule  of  Prussia  it  decayed ;  now  that  the  union  with  Poland 
is  re-established  the  trade  returns  have  again  gone  up 
enormously. 

The  Senate  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  could  make  out 
a  good  case  for  itself  if  it  proves  that  the  policy  it 
pursues  is  that  of  Danzig  for  Danzig.  But  this  is  not  the 
case,  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  the  Senate  is  until  now  a  German 
one.  It  would  be  easy  to  defend  Danzig  against  Polish 
exorbitant  demands  in  the  first  case ;  it  is  impossible  to  do 
so  in  the  second.  The  Senate  is  now  alarmed  by  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Gdynia.  But  for  three  years  they  derided  the 
possibility  of  the  Poles  ever  building  a  serviceable  port 
and  continued  their  policy  of  obstruction.  Gdynia  would 
never  have  been  built  if  the  Danzigers  had  set  out  to 
capture  the  monopoly  of  the  Polish  trade  by  sea,  as  was 
their  evident  interest.  Instead  they  concentrated  on  a 
fight  against  Polish  letter-boxes  and  uniforms,  and  have 
now  the  result  that  a  competitor  has  grown  up  next 
to  them.  There  are  three  courses  for  the  Senate  to 
choose  from.  The  first  is  to  destroy  Gdynia.  But  although 
the  Schutzpolizei  of  Danzig  is  a  well-organised  military 
force  supplied  with  war  material  far  in  excess  of  what  is 
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needed  to  keep  in  order  the  dockers  of  the  city,  this  course 
is  evidently  impracticable.  The  second  is  to  withdraw 
from  the  Polish  Zollverein^  leaving  all  the  trade  to  Gdynia, 
but  obtaining  the  possibility  of  buying  German  champagne 
at  Berlin  prices.  This  course  may  be  satisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  patriotism,  but  it  would  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  Perhaps  this  is  not  unwelcome  to 
those  who  exclaim  :  better  in  ruins  than  Polish.  The  third 
course,  and  to  our  mind  the  only  sensible  one,  is  to  form 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  Gdynia  an  Interessengemein- 
schaft  to  share  the  Polish  trade  between  them.  Individual 
Danzigers,  when  speaking  privately,  are  agreed  that  this 
is  the  thing  to  be  done.  But  they  are  so  afraid  of  each 
other  and  of  the  menaces  of  Nationalist  organisations  that 
they  dare  not  say  this  in  public. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  prophecy,  it  is  that 
in  ten  years’  time  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  Corridor 
— for  that  is  Polish — nor  of  Danzig,  for  the  city  must 
work  in  economically  with  Poland,  but  there  will  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Prussia,  which,  under  the  present  system 
practised  by  Germany  of  waging  an  economic  war  against 
Poland,  is  suffering  terribly.  German  official  figures  show 
that  the  population  of  Eastern  Prussia  since  1919  has 
decreased  by  175,000.  The  people  are  going  away  to 
Western  Germany,  where  they  obtain  better  wages.  The 
Junker  landlords  remain  impoverished,  but  obstinate  in 
their  policy  of  having  no  truck  with  the  Poles.  A 
prominent  German  expressed  to  us  the  opinion  that  the 
only  way  of  saving  Eastern  Prussia  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
Junkers  and  plant  Bauernhof  an  Bauernhof  bis  zur 
Polnischen  Grenze,  that  is  to  create  a  large  number  of 
small  holders.  Konigsberg  without  the  Polish  trade  is 
doomed  to  die  a  slow  but  certain  death. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

By  Pierre  CRABiTfes 

Traditions,  in  many  ways,  now  play  practically  as  great 
a  part  in  America  as  they  do  in  England.  Among  these 
extra  constitutional  usages  figure  the  two-party  system  of 
government.  But  the  national  political  leaders  of  the 
United  States  do  not  win  their  spurs  as  do  their  British 
prototypes.  The  former  are,  on  the  contrary,  chosen  at 
great  political  gatherings  called  conventions,  where  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  forty-eight  States  and  the  different  terri¬ 
tories  forgather,  draft  their  credoy  and  nominate  their 
standard-bearers.  The  Republicans  have  chosen  Herbert 
Hoover,  of  California;  the  Democrats  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
of  New  York.  In  November  the  people  will  register  their 
choice.  In  March,  1929,  the  successful  candidate  will  be 
inducted  into  office. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  Republican  and  a 
Democrat.?  I  shall  not  seek  to  answer  the  question  in 
terms  of  doctrinal  distinctions.  I  think  that  about  the 
clearest  reply  that  I  can  offer  to  the  readers  of  an  English 
review  is  to  say  that  the  Republicans  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Conservatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  as  the  Liberals.  Of  course  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  a  Labourite,  is  the  leader  of 
his  Majesty’s  official  Opposition.  I  therefore  must  insist 
that  I  am  using  the  words  “  Conservative  ”  and  “  Liberal  ” 
in  their  generic  sense. 

And  yet  the  negro  question  looms  so  large  upon  the 
American  horizon  that  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  designation 
of  Republicans  as  Tories  and  of  Democrats  as  Whigs 
should  be  accepted  with  one  important  amendment.  It  is 
that  in  the  eleven  Southern  States  which  made  up  the 
Confederacy  of  1861-1865  all  white  men,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  Democrats.  They  are  by  heredity,  by  tradition 
and  by  temperament  the  most  conservative  of  Conserva¬ 
tives.  White  supremacy  and  the  legacy  of  reconstruction 
days,  however,  cause  them  to  subordinate  economic  issues 
and  current  problems  to  the  great  principle  of  Caucasian 
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leadership.  The  South  is  still  confronted  with  a  menace 
of  negro  rule.  It  looks  upon  the  Republicans  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  sword  of  Damocles.  It  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
equivocally  anti-Republican. 

The  corollary  to  this  is  the  enlistment  of  all  blacks. 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  under  Republican  colours. 
The  anomalous  condition  is  thus  presented  of  the  ultra- 
Conservative  section  of  American  public  opinion  enrolling 
itself  under  the  Radical  banner.  The  equally  incongruous 
spectacle  is  likewise  given  of  the  most  improvident  class 
in  the  United  States  supporting  the  party  of  vested  rights 
and  of  what  is  called  “  big  business.” 

Labour  has  no  faction  of  its  own.  Union  leaders  occa¬ 
sionally  give  their  blessing  to  this  or  to  that  candidate. 
Such  benediction  usually  carries  no  abiding  advantage 
with  it.  Working  men  are  inclined  to  pay  no  attention  to 
it.  They  vote  as  they  see  fit  to  do,  and  not  as  their 
megaphones  direct. 

The  tradition  of  a  two-party  system  of  government  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  almost  as  soon  as  the 
present  Constitution  was  put  into  effect.  Washington,  it 
is  true,  towered  above  all  factional  considerations.  He, 
however,  in  tendering  his  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Jefferson,  and  that  of  the  Treasury  to  Hamilton,  knowingly 
brought  into  his  Cabinet  two  men  who  were  the  outstanding 
champions  of  two  distinct  schools  of  thought. 

The  former  believed  in  trusting  the  people,  in  safe¬ 
guarding  the  authority  of  the  several  States,  and  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  consumer  to  buy  in  the  best  market.  He  is 
now  the  titular  divinity  of  the  twentieth  century  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  His  opponent,  Hamilton,  who  stood  for  a 
strong  executive,  centralisation,  and  the  fostering  of 
American  industries,  is  the  arch-priest  of  the  Republicans. 

In  those  early  days,  when  these  giants  were  in  the  arena, 
there  were  no  conventions.  For  a  time  no  regular  caucus 
seems  to  have  been  held.  Merit,  popularity  and  a  kind  of 
dynastic  succession  appear  to  have  brought  forward  the 
various  candidacies.  It  was  not  until  1824  that  Congress¬ 
men,  Senators  and  allied  spirits  got  together  and  picked 
out  nominees  at  what  was  tantamount  to  a  caucus. 
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Those  politicians  who  were  not  thus  congregated  in 
Washington  soon  said  that  if  Presidential  candidates  were 
to  be  designated  in  this  way  the  people  at  large  would 
discover  on  election  day  that  they  were  practically  con- 
denmed  to  choose  one  of  two  hand-picked  favourites.  This 
sentiment  and  the  improved  means  of  communication  begot 
the  national  conventions  of  the  present  day.  Their  main 
lines  were  fixed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  1836. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  preparation,  of  detail 
work  and  of  systematisation  connected  with  the  holding  of 
one  of  these  national  conclaves.  When  it  has  adopted  its 
platform  and  selected  its  Presidential  and  Vice- Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  it  adjourns  sine  die.  But  hardly  has  the 
gavel  of  its  presiding  officer  fallen  for  the  last  time  before 
the  drudgery  of  the  party’s  national  committee  begins  in 
earnest.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  ceaseless  labours  of  those 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  sustained  effort  of  that 
compact  body  which,  from  the  adjournment  of  one  con¬ 
vention  to  the  organisation  of  another,  incarnates  the  party 
and  transmits  its  spirit  to  the  new  delegates.  This  con¬ 
necting  link,  which  the  present  creates  in  order  to  join  the 
future  to  the  past,  consists  of  one  representative  from  each 
State  and  territory.  Those  so  chosen  are  known  as  national 
committeemen.  They  have  manifold  duties.  They,  acting 
as  a  body,  fix  the  date  when  and  the  place  where  the  clans 
shall  forgather.  They  select  the  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention,  and  in  this  way  have  a  preponderating 
voice  in  the  choice  of  its  committee  on  rules  and  of  that 
on  credentials.  In  a  word,  the  organisation  of  the  assembly 
and  its  initial  machinery  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
national  committee.  And  every  one  of  these  attributes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  selection  of  the  date,  which  is 
more  or  less  fixed  by  tradition,  means  a  great  deal  to  far- 
seeing  politicians. 

Each  State  in  the  American  Union  is  entitled  to  twice  as 
many  votes  in  a  national  convention  as  it  has  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators  in  the  Federal  Congress.  This  means 
that  Nevada,  which  has  one  Congressman  and  two  Senators, 
casts  six  ballots.  New  York  has  forty-three  Congressmen 
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and  two  Senators.  The  Empire  State,  therefore,  has  a 
voting  strength  of  ninety.  But  certain  commonwealths 
prefer  to  send  a  delegation  of,  say,  sixty  to  register  their 
six  tallies.  When  this  is  done  each  delegate  has  but  a 
fractional  vote.  Some  States  impose  upon  their  representa¬ 
tion  what  is  known  as  the  “  unit  rule.”  But  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  the  chairman  of  each  delegation  has  to  count 
the  noses  or  parts  of  noses  of  his  following  and  announce 
the  result.  This  is  occasionally  quite  a  task,  and  some¬ 
times  gives  rise  to  heated  discussion.  But  party  discipline 
is  so  strong  that  these  little  outbursts  do  not  affect  the  con¬ 
vention  as  a  whole. 

What  Americans  call  “  gumshoe  electioneering  ”  begins 
some  eighteen  months  before  the  conclave  is  held.  Ere 
the  winter  snows  of  each  fourth  year  have  melted  the  State 
fight  for  the  control  of  the  national  delegation  is  on  in 
earnest.  Candidates  then,  to  use  the  vernacular,  begin  to 
“swing  the  circuit  ”  either  in  person  or  through  accredited 
spokesmen.  Some  States  hold  nominating  conventions  to 
choose  their  representatives.  Others  prefer  what  are 
known  as  direct  Presidential  primaries,  that  is  to  say,  elec¬ 
tions  open  only  to  members  of  a  given  party  and  where  the 
voter  specifically  designates  his  choice  for  President. 

The  nominating  conventions  of  1928  have  been  most 
happy  in  their  choice.  The  Republicans  have  selected  as 
their  standard-bearer  a  man  who  needs  no  introduction 
to  England.  His  work  during  the  War  has  long  since 
won  for  him  a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Britons.  He  is  not  a  blind  partisan.  In  1918  he  urged  the 
American  electorate  to  return  a  Democratic  Congress.  In 
1920  he  did  not  for  many  weeks  know  whether  he  was  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat.  He  accepted  office,  however, 
under  President  Harding,  a  Republican.  But  he 
administered  this  trust  without  paying  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tion  to  factional  lines.  He  made  efficiency  his  watchword, 
organisation  his  speciality,  and  results  his  objective.  The 
Republican  politicians  do  not  like  him.  They  fear  him 
and  respect  him.  They  nominated  him  because  the 
Republican  masses  forced  them  to  do  so. 

The  Democrats  have  been  equally  felicitous  in  their 
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selection.  Their  champion,  although  he  springs  from  the 
loins  of  Tammany,  has  given  signal  proof  of  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency,  impeccable  honesty,  and  of  statesmanship 
that  rises  above  political  considerations.  Staunch 
Republicans  like  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Elihu  Root,  formerly  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  have  publicly  acclaimed  him  as  an  incom¬ 
parable  administrator,  devoted  public  servant,  and  man 
of  high  ideals.  His  nomination  was  obtained  not  because 
Tammany  supported  him,  but  in  the  very  teeth  of  that 
backing,  which  was  anathema  to  the  South. 

The  platforms  of  both  parties  support  Prohibition. 
Governor  Smith  is  looked  upon  as  a  “  Wet.”  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  plank  in  respect  of  Prohibition  is  nevertheless  even 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Republicans,  for  the  opponents 
of  Secretary  Hoover  are  able  to  condemn  the  failure  of 
President  Coolidge’s  Administration  to  enforce  the  law. 
Nor  is  the  attitude  of  Governor  Smith  necessarily  incon¬ 
sistent.  He  believes  in  law  enforcement.  He  therefore 
advocates  carrying  out  the  Prohibition  amendment  as  long 
as  it  remains  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

And  there  are  strong  political  reasons  why  both  parties 
should  be  in  favour  of  Prohibition.  The  XVIII  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  wrote  Prohibition  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  ratified  in  January,  1919.  When  this 
decision  was  taken  six  States  had  already  been  made 
“  bone  dry  ”  by  popular  vote.  They  represented  4.2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  entire  country.  There 
were  eighteen  States  which  had  written  Prohibition  into 
their  organic  laws.  They  account  for  an  additional 
32.5  per  cent,  of  all  inhabitants.  There  were  six  States 
“  bone  dry  ”  by  legislative  enactment.  They  give  one  a 
further  7.6  per  cent.  The  remaining  States,  eighteen  in 
number  out  of  forty-eight,  but  representing  55.7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population,  were  classed  as  “wet.”  They, 
nevertheless,  had  many  “  dry  ”  counties. 

In  my  own  State,  Louisiana,  all  of  the  territory  north 
of  the  Red  River  had  adopted  “  local-option”  regulations 
which  made  it  “  dry.”  In  Southern  Louisiana  many  of  the 
parishes  were  “  dry.”  New  Orleans  and  the  country 
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adjacent  to  it  was  all  that  remained  “wet”  in  a  common¬ 
wealth  counted  by  me  as  “  wet  ”  in  making  up  this  last  list 
of  eighteen.  All  of  this  means  that  if  to  the  “  dry  ”  States 
be  added  the  “  dry  ”  counties  in  “  wet  ”  States  the  state¬ 
ment  may  be  hazarded  that  five-sixths  of  the  superficial 
area  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
were  legally  “  dry  ”  previous  to  1919. 

Europe  had  expected  the  Prohibition  issue  to  dominate 
the  present  American  political  campaign.  It  had  assumed 
that  Governor  Smith  was  the  champion  of  the  “  humid  ” 
cause.  The  unequivocal  position  taken  by  his  party  seems 
to  have  eliminated  this  apple  of  discord.  It  was  also  felt 
that  if  the  Democrats  put  forward  the  Catholic  Chief 
Executive  of  New  York  religious  discussions  would  fill  the 
air.  The  circumstance  that  he  carried  his  party’s  nomina¬ 
tion  in  what  practically  amounted  to  a  walk-over  tends  to 
show  that  it  would  be  bad  politics  for  the  Republicans  to 
stress  the  Church  issue. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  many  Democrats  prophesied  that 
their  party  would  never  choose  Governor  Smith  because  he 
was  a  Catholic.  This  religious  question  was  fought  out 
within  the  Democratic  ranks.  Before  these  preliminaries 
were  over  the  anti-Smith  Democrats  were  so  anxious  to 
beat  him  that  they  centred  around  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  an  equally  devout  Catholic,  but  a  “  dry.”  The 
latter  was  badly  beaten  by  the  former  in  the  California 
primaries.  The  very  circumstances  that  these  two  men 
were  pitted  against  one  another  goes  a  long  way  to  show 
how  hazardous  it  would  be  for  the  Republicans  to  over¬ 
play  the  religious  affiliations  of  their  adversary.  Besides, 
Secretary  Hoover  would  probably  object  to  such  tactics. 
He  is  a  Quaker.  His  wife  is  a  Protestant,  but  they  chose 
a  dear  friend,  a  Catholic  priest,  to  make  them  man  and 
wife. 

The  Democratic  platform  favours  Tariff  Reform.  The 
Republicans  support  Protection.  But  now  that  America 
is  a  creditor  nation  new  economic  conditions  are  tending 
to  take  the  tariff  out  of  partisan  politics.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  problem  has  been  solved,  but  rather  that 
the  voters  cannot  be  made  to  fight  over  it.  Agrarian  unrest 
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in  the  Middle  West  might  have  brought  the  subject  to  the 
fore  had  not  both  parties  promised  to  help  the  farmers. 

With  the  elimination  of  Prohibition,  Catholicism,  and 
the  Tariff  as  adequate  rallying  points,  Foreign  Affairs 
assume  an  important  aspect.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  the  League  of  Nations  that  played  havoc  with 
President  Wilson’s  leadership.  The  Republican  plat¬ 
form  has  come  out  in  favour  of  the  Coolidge  policy  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  support  of  Secretary  Kellogg’s  outlawry 
of  war  treaties.  The  Democrats  condemn  the  Nicaraguan 
activities  of  the  present  administration.  They  denounce 
entangling  alliances,  which  is  their  way  of  attacking  Mr. 
Kellogg’s  favourite  pacts. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  were  the  scenes  to  be 
shifted  and  the  old  League  of  Nations  battle  re-enacted 
in  a  new  setting,  with  Hoover  as  Wilson  and  Smith  as 
Lodge.  It  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  foretell  in  the  first 
days  of  July  what  may  happen  in  an  American  Presidential 
campaign.  It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  as  if  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  centring  their  guns  upon  the  vulnerable  Kellogg 
proposals. 

They  read  admirably  when  one  glances  through  them. 
When  one  analyses  them  they  fill  one  with  dismay.  Their 
goal  is  so  laudable  that  their  sophistry  escapes  one’s  atten¬ 
tion.  They  mean  that  war  is  to  be  definitely  discarded, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  “  too  proud  to  fight  ”  is  to  take 
its  place.  They  imply,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
that  Chinese  exclusion  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  to  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  give  to  the 
men  of  1928  power  over  issues  that  may  arise  in  1948, 
or  in  1968,  or  in  2028.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Republicans  went  ahead  too  rapidly  in  expressing 
approval  of  a  panacea  which  seems  to  be  as  chimerical 
as  it  is  metaphysical.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  will  not  allow  this  imprudence  to  pass  unnoticed. 

One  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  America 
is  normally  nationally  Republican.  There  are  in  all  531 
electoral  votes.  The  successful  candidate  must  poll 
266,  otherwise  the  election  is  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1924  Coolidge  (Republican) 
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obtained  382,  Davis  (Democrat)  136,  and  La  Follette 
(Independent)  13.  In  1920  Harding  (Republican)  had 
404  and  Cox  (Democrat)  127.  The  Democrats  have  won 
the  Presidency  but  four  times  since  i860.  Cleveland  led 
them  to  victory  in  1884  and  in  1892,  and  Wilson  in  1912  and 
in  1916.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  237  Republicans,  195  Democrats,  and 
3  Independents.  In  the  Congress  elected  in  1924  there 
were  246  Republicans,  181  Democrats  and  5  Indepen¬ 
dents.  The  1922  composition  was :  225  Republicans,  207 
Democrats,  and  3  Independents.  In  the  Senate  there 
are  now  48  Republicans,  47  Democrats  and  i  Independent. 
Twenty-six  of  the  48  State  Governors,  elected  by  popular 
vote,  are  Republicans  and  22  Democrats. 

The  citadel  of  Democracy  is  the  solid  South.  This  is 
made  up  of  the  old  Confederate  States.  They  have  126 
electoral  votes.  In  1920  Tennessee  broke  away  from  this 
group.  In  1924  it  returned  to  its  old  allegiance  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  17,000  votes.  The  only  State  outside 
of  the  solid  South  carried  by  the  Democrats  in  1924  was 
Oklahoma,  which  abuts  upon  Southern  territory.  In 
1920  everything  outside  of  the  group  (less  Tennessee) 
went  Republican  except  Kentucky,  a  “  border  ”  State. 

It  is  asserted  that  Governor  Smith  will  be  able  to  carry, 
outside  of  the  South,  New  York  (45  votes).  New  Jersey 
(14),  Massachusetts  (18),  Connecticut  (7)  and  Rhode 
Island  (5),  or  a  grand  total  of  89  normally  Republican 
electoral  ballots.  It  is  urged  that  with  the  prestige  of 
this  block  his  momentum  will  carry  him  to  victory. 

I  must  state,  however,  that  in  1924  the  Republicans  won 
New  York  by  a  majority  of  870,000,  New  Jersey  by 
470,000,  Massachusetts  by  420,000,  Connecticut  by 
130,000,  and  Rhode  Island  by  50,000. 

These  figures  are  not  eloquent.  They  are  brutal. 
Opposed  to  them  is  the  fact  that  when  Coolidge  carried 
New  York  by  that  sweeping  majority  of  870,000,  Smith 
was  elected  Governor  of  that  State  on  the  very  same  day 
by  100,000.  Four  times  out  of  five  New  York  has,  in 
recent  years,  chosen  him  to  her  highest  office.  On  the 
fifth  occasion  (1920)  he  came  within  25,000  votes  of  stem- 
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ming  the  Harding  Niagara.  In  1927,  the  Republican 
machine  supported  six  Constitutional  amendments.  He 
opposed  two  of  these  six.  The  two  that  he  crossed  over 
were  defeated. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  is  Republican.  So  are 
all  of  the  State  officers  outside  of  Governor  Smith.  He, 
however,  dominates  the  situation.  He  does  so  for  three 
main  reasons.  The  first  is  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  public  affairs  of  his  State.  The  second 
springs  from  his  ability  to  rise  above  the  horizon  of  party. 
The  third  is  due  to  the  radio.  In  other  words,  he  knows 
the  business  of  New  York  better  than  any  man  in  it.  If  a 
Republican  proposition  measures  up  to  what  he  thinks 
proper,  he  supports  it  regardless  of  what  his  party  organi¬ 
sation  may  have  to  say.  He  acquaints  the  Republicans 
with  his  point  of  view.  If  they  remain  obdurate  and  urge 
a  Bill  which  he  tabooes,  he  gets  on  the  radio  the  next 
night  and  argues  his  case.  By  the  succeeding  morning 
telegrams  from  constituencies  begin  to  build  such  a  fire 
under  Republican  legislators  that  they  almost  invariably 
fall  in  line  with  the  Governor. 

But  New  York  knows  him.  The  country  at  large  has 
heard  of  him  and  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  question  is, 
can  he,  between  July  and  November,  reach  the  great 
masses  of  the  West  and  Middle  West,  and  impress  his 
personality  upon  them  ?  His  opponent  is  an  honourable 
man  with  a  splendid  past  back  of  him.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  ask  a  country,  which  is  normally  Republican,  to 
blackball  as  worthy  a  candidate  as  is  Secretary  Hoover. 
The  politicians  of  his  party  do  not  like  him.  They 
nominated  him  merely  because  they  needed  his  character, 
his  attainments  and  his  record  to  stem  the  current  of  the 
magnetism,  the  efficiency  and  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
New  Yorker. 

Both  men  spring  from  the  people.  It  is  a  case  of  a 
blacksmith’s  son  opposed  by  the  child  of  a  drayman.  One 
cannot  talk  and  accomplishes  things.  The  other  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  speaker  and  does  things.  The  American  people 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  being  placed  in  so  difficult  a 
dilemma.  If  the  Republicans  had  not  made  the  mistake 
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of  supporting  the  Kellogg  Outlawry  of  War  these  de 
doctoral,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  foretell  the  outcome. 
But  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  assailed,  Chinese  exclusion 
menaced,  and  Governor  Smith  on  the  radio,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  lay  heavy  odds  on  Republican  victory.  His 
nomination  appeared  to  be  as  improbable  in  1927  as  does 
his  election  to-day.  And  yet  his  party  has  chosen  him. 

I  know  full  well  that  as  soon  as  Governor  Smith  was 
nominated  he  telegraphed  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
that  he  would  work  for  a  definite  change  in  the  system 
of  liquor  control  now  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  if  I  give  the  gist  of  the  XVIII  Amendment 
and  of  the  Volstead  Act  one  will  readily  understand  what 
the  New  York  statesman  has  in  mind.  The  Constitutional 
provision  is  divided  into  two  paragraphs.  The  first  says 
that  the  manufacture,  import,  sale  or  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  is  prohibited. 
The  second  reads ;  “  The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  organic  law  does  not  give  a 
definition  of  “  intoxicating  liquors.”  The  Volstead 
legislation  filled  this  lacuna  by  declaring  “  intoxicating  ” 
all  beverages  containing  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  This  Statute  was  not  passed  by  the  States,  but  by 
Congress. 

Governor  Smith  is  radically  opposed  to  the  saloon  and 
to  the  so-called  “American  bar.”  He  is  perfectly  willing 
that  Prohibition  should  continue,  but  desires  that  the 
States  shall  fix  for  themselves  what  constitutes  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor.  If  Kansas  wants  one  half  of  one  per  cent, 
he  is  in  favour  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  Kansas. 
If  New  York  ordains  five  per  cent,  he  supports  five  per 
cent,  for  New  York.  If  another  commonwealth  advocates 
twenty-five  per  cent,  he  refuses  to  agree  with  it,  as  such  a 
percentage  would  be  an  attempt  to  nullify  Prohibition.  In 
a  word,  he  opposes  Congressional  interference  with  what 
he  considers  the  primary  right  of  the  States.  The  issue, 
so  envisaged,  does  not  assail  Prohibition.  It  tends  rather 
to  strengthen  it  by  enlisting  local  sentiment  in  its  support. 
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By  James  Corbett 

Since  Mr.  Churchill  introduced  his  fourth  Budget  I  have 
heard  rumours  about  an  early  dissolution.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  those  rumours  may  be  true  or  false,  I  shall 
make  no  prediction  in  either  direction.  If  true,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  a  decision  of  that  kind,  because  one 
can  see  no  necessity  for  that  step.  If  false,  then  we  can 
afford  to  disregard  them.  But  we  have  to  bear  several 
facts  in  mind,  and  if  we  take  time  to  reflect,  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  a  dissolution,  even  before  the  allotted  interval  has 
elapsed,  may  have  to  be  faced  with  composure  and 
equanimity.  In  any  event,  it  will  foreherald  the  most 
momentous  General  Election  in  modern  history,  but  even 
a  political  crisis  of  that  kind  will  have  no  terrors.  Poli¬ 
ticians  will  bow  before  a  vastly  increased  electorate,  and 
they  will  have  to  bow  to  the  storm  of  popular  clamour. 
Our  new  political  Demos  must  be  worshipped. 

If  the  fourth  Budget  is  a  success,  and  if  the  new  rating 
scheme  has  appealed  to  industrial  areas,  Mr.  Baldwin  may 
take  the  plunge.  He  may  be  a  dreamer,  but,  as  experience 
has  proved,  he  can  act  quickly,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  spring  a  surprise.  The  decisive  moment 
is  in  his  hands,  and  everything  will  depend  on  the  card 
which  he  has  selected.  If  he  plays  that  card  at  the  wrong 
second,  or  if  it  happens  to  be  the  wrong  card,  then  he  may 
imperil  his  chances  at  the  election.  As  I  have  hinted, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Premier  should  hesitate.  He 
can  explode  a  bombshell  at  short  notice,  and  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  could  hardly  blame  him.  Naturally,  Conservatives 
do  not  wish  electors  to  forget  benefits  conferred.  There 
was  a  Pensions  Act,  for  instance.  That  was  passed  by  a 
Conservative  administration.  There  was  also  the  difficult 
handling  of  the  China  situation.  Even  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  to  express  approval  on  that  occasion.  And  now  we 
have  just  passed  a  brilliant  fourth  Budget.  Mr.  Churchill 
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will  not  get  all  the  credit.  He  certainly  deserves  it,  but 
the  Baldwin  Government  will  share  the  praise.  Much 
good  legislative  work  has  been  accomplished,  perhaps  of  a 
meagre  and  fragmentary  kind,  but  the  Government  has  not 
been  defeated,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  has  smoked  his  pipe  with 
rare  placidity.  His  reading  of  the  classics  has  not  been 
wasted.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  am  in  the  region 
of  conjecture.  Anything  may  happen.  In  the  last  weeks 
of  the  Session  events  at  Westminster  may  take  an 
important  stride,  and  if  before  October  was  reached  a  dis¬ 
solution  occurred,  then  I  should  not  be  startled.  That 
may  be  the  correct  reading  of  the  situation,  and  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  may  decide  to  act  with  great  rapidity,  but  it  may  mean 
a  wise  move  on  his  part.  We  are  told  he  must  wait  for 
the  Franchise  Act,  that  it  must  become  operative,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  but,  as  I  have  hinted,  Mr.  Baldwin  may 
decide  to  strike  sooner,  and  it  might  mean  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  stroke  of  his  career.  He  is  not  compelled  to  wait 
on  the  electorate.  He  can  thrust  his  mandate  upon  them. 
He  can  ask  at  any  moment  for  the  return  of  a  Conservative 
Government,  and  if  the  Opposition  is  not  ready  to  meet  that 
challenge,  then  panic  and  confusion  may  ensue.  I  should 
imagine  that  Bonar  Law  would  have  acted  in  that  manner. 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  friend  was  not  so  innocent  as  he 
appeared,  and  neither,  I  imagine,  is  Mr.  Baldwin.  Why 
should  the  Premier  await  the  convenience  of  the  Liberal 
van,  or  why  should  he  delay  action  until  MacDonald  has 
submitted  his  Labour  programme  ?  A  passive  attitude  of 
that  kind  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  more  astute  than  some  people  think.  That 
explains  why  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  taking  no  chances.  The 
Liberal  leader  has  no  time  for  golf  these  days.  He  is 
more  concerned  with  watching  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  in  delivering  important  week-end  speeches. 
Indeed,  as  the  Session  goes  on  we  shall  witness  great 
energy  in  the  Liberal  camp.  The  Welsh  Wizard  will  feel 
that'  his  hour  has  come.  That  hour  may  be  further  eclipse 
or  political  power,  and  it  will  be  up  to  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
circumvent  him.  That,  of  course,  is  just  the  point.  Has 
Lloyd  George  to  be  handicapped?  Is  he  to  be  allowed 
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his  eighty  Liberal  stalwarts,  or  is  he  to  be  pushed  into 
some  kind  of  alliance  with  Labour?  Those  are  the  queries 
which  interest  me  at  the  moment. 

Apart  from  this,  the  unexpected  always  happens.  Some 
unforeseen  incident  may  make  early  dissolution  advisable. 

I  have  always  imagined,  for  instance,  that  we  have  not 
finished  with  the  mining  crisis,  and  before  autumn  is 
reached  another  storm  may  develop.  A  lot  will  depend 
on  how  we  deal  with  unemployed  miners.  They  are  not 
going  to  subsist  on  charity,  and  a  mere  temporary  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Insurance  Act  is  no  solution.  Their  economic 
troubles  must  be  honestly  met,  and  if  the  mining  situation 
is  not  eased  by  the  Government,  or  at  least  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  then  the  unemployment  problem  may  come  to 
a  climax.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  if  that  happens,  and  it  will 
be  a  difficult  puzzle  for  any  Government.  If  bold  and 
costly  measures  are  to  be  adopted,  Mr.  Baldwin  may  decide 
to  face  the  country  without  delay,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
exceedingly  wise  in  that  respect.  Indeed,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if,  all  other  considerations  aside,  the  next 
election  was  fought  on  the  unemployment  problem.  Trade 
has  been  recovering  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions,  and  there  have  been  many  retrogressions. 
The  industrial  chart  has  npt  shown  a  steady  advance. 
Nothing,  of  course,  is  less  surprising,  but  we  must  deal 
with  conditions  that  exist.  If  we  are  to  confront  a  steady 
diminution  of  the  coal  industry,  or  if  it  is  impossible  to 
regain  our  prestige  in  international  coal  markets,  then  we 
must  make  sane  provision  for  the  miners.  We  need  not 
provide  them  with  airplanes  or  airships,  but  they  must  be 
transferred  to  some  other  area,  and  the  cost  must  be  borne 
by  the  nation.  There  is  no  other  way  out.  If  there  is  an 
alternative  it  would  be  the  creation  of  a  Labour  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force,  with  the  men  housed  in  huts  like  the 
war  days,  but  that,  for  the  present,  is  hardly  a  practical 
proposition.  It  would  certainly  cause  the  Chancellor  to 
lift  his  eyebrows.  At  all  costs,  Mr.  Churchill  must  not  be 
perturbed.  Again,  we  may  have  more  labour  trouble  of  a 
sensational  nature,  for  all  the  sin  does  not  rest  on  the 
head  of  Mr.  Cook.  We  cannot  be  too  satisfied  with  what 
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has  happened  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  I  hear  the 
engineers  are  far  from  content.  Strike  disturbances,  of 
course,  may  be  regarded  as  minor  incidents — particularly 
after  the  Trade  Disputes  Act — yet  they  may  irritate  Mr. 
Baldwin  sufficiently  to  dissolve,  and  sooner  perhaps  than 
most  of  us  imagine.  Really,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Premier  should  hesitate.  He  will  be  prudent  if  he  takes 
the  bold  course,  and  he  is  not  lacking  in  political  courage. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  politician,  yet  vastly  different 
to  aim  at  being  a  statesman.  Mr.  Baldwin  rose  to  the 
heights  of  statesmanship  during  the  General  Strike.  He 
may  reach  the  same  Pisgah  summit  prior  to  a  General 
Election. 

To  a  political  student  this  fourth  session  must  have 
proved  strangely  unreal.  Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
has  occurred.  No  sensational  Act  of  Parliament  has 
startled  Westminster,  and  even  the  Opposition  has  been 
strangely  impotent.  The  Prayer  Book  controversy  came  like 
a  shaft  of  sunshine,  for  it  proved  that  a  politician  could  be 
as  honest  as  his  banker,  and  it  threw  the  Home  Secretary 
into  a  most  interesting  light.  Then  came  the  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  fourth  Budget,  with  Mr.  Churchill  guiding 
the  Commons  like  a  Wise  Man  of  the  East,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  beaming  smiles  in  every  direction.  Yes,  the  last 
Budget  has  been  a  distinct  success,  and  I  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  fact  in  a  previous  article.  It  may  cause  the 
Chancellor  a  few  uneasy  moments  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
for  the  Liberals  have  trotted  out  the  old  sneer  about  a  “  rich 
man’s  Budget,”  yet  I  think  Winston  will  weather  the  storm. 
He  may  not  have  redeemed  the  revolutionary  goose,  but 
he  was  destined  to  rescue  the  fourth  Budget.  One  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  Franchise  Act  as  sensational.  It  was 
something  predestined — like  the  tidal  wave  that  never 
came  to  Weymouth — and  Lord  Birkenhead  simply  had  to 
assent  to  it.  Had  “  F.E.”  retained  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  that  vote  against  the  Government  would  have 
provided  a  first-class  sensation  (especially  as  he  is  in  the 
category  of  “  first-class  brains  ”),  but  he  had  the  distinctive 
wisdom  to  act  with  discretion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Conservatives  may  not  be  in  the  least 
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surprised.  By  instinct  they  are  opposed  to  the  sensational. 
We  had  a  demonstration  of  that  fact  when  a  certain  poli¬ 
tician  produced  a  toy  pistol.  Not  merely  had  he  infringed 
the  sacred  rules  of  Westminster,  he  had  also  disturbed  the 
good  taste  of  Conservatives.  Had  it  been  levelled  at  the 
Home  Secretary  I  think  “  Jix  ”  would  simply  have  been 
horror-struck.  He  would  have  pronounced  it  the  most 
amazing  act  of  the  fourth  session.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  as  an  English  Peer  has  already  reminded 
us,  the  seventh  year  of  Parliament  tended  to  be  a  blank. 
The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  Ministers  did  not  feel 
surfeited  with  uninterrupted  office — they  seldom  feel  in 
that  mood — but  experience  proved  they  must  not  retard 
dissolution.  They  must  not  wait  till  the  last  hour  of  the 
clock.  If  they  did,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  they  were 
deprived  of  initiative,  and  it  was  left  to  circumstance  to 
select  the  occasion  and  arena  of  the  General  Election, 
Surely  the  same  considerations  apply  to-day.?  If  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  to  be  warned  by  the  effluxion  of  time  the  nearer 
he  approaches  autumn  the  more  inevitably  will  he  be 
the  victim  of  circumstance.  That  is  why,  as  I  have  stated, 
I  shall  not  die  of  heart-failure  if  the  sensational  happens 
before  October.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Baldwin  will  hardly 
send  me  a  postcard.  I  have  both  praised  and  criticised, 
but  I  prefer  to  write  from  the  national  standpoint.  I  can¬ 
not  hold  a  brief  for  any  political  party,  and,  as  a  good 
Ulsterman,  I  think  the  nation  comes  first.  One  day, 
perhaps,  we  shall  see  a  National  Government  at  West¬ 
minster — a  Government  that  is  not  tied  hand  and  foot  to 
any  caucus — and  then  we  may  witness  a  real  Progressive 
Party.  Meanwhile,  we  must  ponder  on  the  foibles  of 
modem  politicians. 

Someone  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  figures  published 
after  the  1924  election.  After  that  October  event  we  had 
413  Conservative  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
number  of  Labour  Members  ranging  to  150,  while  Lloyd 
George  could  only  count  39  faithful  henchmen.  Those 
figures,  with  seven  “  Constitutionalists,”  four  “  Indepen¬ 
dents,”  an  Irish  Nationalist,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  made 
up  the  grand  total  of  615.  This  meant  Conservatives 
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walking  into  every  division  with  a  comfortable  majority 
of  225,  and  what  has  happened  in  the  interval  has  not 
decreased  that  substantial  surplus.  Consequently  1 13  seats 
must  be  lost  before  that  majority  is  converted  into  a 
minority,  and,  as  I  have  often  hinted,  that  will  not  happen 
unless  there  is  some  concordat  of  understanding  among 
certain  groups.  Apart  from  such  a  political  Nemesis,  we 
find  Conservatives  who  cheerfully  admit  the  Government 
may  lose  a  g^eat  many  seats.  Having  made  that  confes¬ 
sion,  these  individuals  remind  us  that  their  majority  was 
only  seventy-nine  at  the  1922  General  Election.  One 
may  ask  to  what  Party  is  the  Government  going  to  lose 
these  seats,  but  it  has  been  computed  that  two-thirds  may 
be  lost  to  Socialists,  and  one-third  to  the  Liberals,  which, 
as  I  have  contended,  would  give  80  stalwarts  to  Lloyd 
George.  In  this  event,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be 
attracted  to  a  Parnellite  role^  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Parnell  never  desired  to  have  part  or  lot  with  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  carry  out  his  plans 
although  in  Opposition.  To  a  game  of  that  kind  there 
would  be  a  time  limit,  because  Liberals  can  never  accede 
to  nationalisation,  and  sooner  than  be  manoeuvred  into  that 
cul-de-sac  Lloyd  George  would  turn  the  new  Government 
out  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  that  event,  probably  his 
land  and  industrial  policies  would  have  matured,  and  the 
nation  would  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Liberalism. 

But  apart  from  the  strategic  planning  of  the  little 
Welshman,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
is  faced  with  inevitable  defeat.  Indeed,  if  he  conducts 
affairs  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  acumen,  and  can 
restrain  Ministers  from  making  further  blunders,  then  there 
is  a  possibility  that  he  may  win  again  at  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  not  been  able  to  economise,  and, 
through  his  Chancellor,  he  has  merely  promised  a  relief 
of  taxation.  True,  the  foundation  for  rating  relief  has 
been  laid,  but  electors  are  inclined  to  be  impatient,  and 
many  industrialists  have  been  sorely  pressed.  We  are 
reminded  that  the  Commons  are  still  spending  two  and  a 
half  million  pounds  a  day,  and  at  least  half  a  million  repre- 
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sents  unadulterated  waste.  All  Budget  figures  are 
generally  misleading — at  least  those  submitted  to  the 
public  gaze — and,  if  we  get  behind  the  scenes,  we  still 
find  nine  million  pounds  poured  out  annually  in  Palestine 
and  Iraq,  while  something  like  five  hundred  million  pounds 
represent  so-called  obligatory  services.  Another  hundred 
millions  were  transferred  to  “  Grant  Services,”  which 
covers  many  unproductive  items  on  education,  the  pay  of 
an  army  of  bureaucrats  who  are  supposed  to  look  after  our 
health,  a  housing  subsidy  which  has  failed  in  its  original 
purpose,  and  millions  poured  into  sugar-beet  companies 
who  have  bluffed  us  with  eye-wash.  We  are  also  spending 
a  hundred  millions  on  Imperial  defence,  which  rewards 
tax-gatherers  by  eleven  millions  yearly,  another  nineteen 
millions  go  to  “  Health  and  Unemployment  Schemes,”  and 
we  conclude  the  list  with  a  similar  amount  to  “  all  other 
Civic  Administration.”  When  we  refer  to  our  taxes  we 
find  only  eight  per  cent,  goes  towards  the  reduction  of 
debt.  Nothing  has  surpassed  the  burden  of  our  local  rates, 
which  points  to  the  worst  example  of  corrupt  finance  in 
national  history,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  we  have 
allowed  the  Socialists  to  dominate  the  situation.  It  is 
difficult,  having  regard  to  those  facts,  to  say  that  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  has  scored  in  the  realm  of  economy.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  realised  where  we  are  drifting.  He  has  made  a  big 
effort  to  deal  with  the  rating  problem,  but  the  future  will 
prove  whether  he  has  been  merely  chasing  wild  boars. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  thinks  that  Winston  has  evolved  into  a 
clever  bungler,  and  many  Liberals  agree  that  a  mere 
adjustment  of  the  rating  burden  is  no  genuine  relief,  yet, 
as  I  have  stated,  we  cannot  pronounce  a  verdict  until 
we  have  dealt  with  reality.  Mere  speculative  finance  is 
both  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  failed  in  the  region  of  economy.  Has 
he  regained  the  confidence  of  electors  in  any  other  respect } 
During  by-election  days  we  hear  much  talk  about  what  the 
Government  has  accomplished,  and  we  see  many  posters 
arranged  in  clever  fashion.  I  am  never  impressed  with 
these  posters,  for  I  know  that  the  counter-poster  would 
be  almost  devastating.  What  the  Government  has  not 
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done  would  fill  more  than  a  poster.  But  we  have  been 
informed  that  6cx),ooo  houses  have  been  built,  although 
these  houses,  one  might  add,  would  have  been  built  under 
any  Government,  and,  what  is  more  important,  probably 
trebled  under  a  different  Administration.  We  are  assured 
that  home  and  Empire  trade  has  been  developed,  yet  the 
Government  is  silent  about  the  tariff  restrictions  which 
have  not  been  removed.  We  are  also  told  that  armaments 
have  been  reduced  without  sacrificing  security,  but  Lord 
Cecil  will  confirm  that  we  have  lamentably  failed  to 
reduce  armaments.  Mr.  Baldwin  may  have  brought  us 
safely  through  the  General  Strike,  but  many  people  surmise 
that  his  policy  precipitated  that  political  crisis,  and  no  indi¬ 
vidual  with  any  degree  of  sanity  is  going  to  state  that  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act  brought  peace  to  industry.  I  was 
told  the  other  day  that  notable  Trade  Union  leaders  have 
registered  a  vendetta  in  that  respect.  What  a  tragedy 
if  the  Act  recoils  on  those  who  planned  it !  We  are  also 
asked  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced, 
but  to  what  extent,  may  we  ask,  has  the  Government 
advanced  a  single  progressive  step?  Has  it  effected  a 
single  measure  of  drastic  economy?  has  it  done  anything 
for  agriculture?  has  it  not  hopelessly  failed  to  ameliorate 
the  unemployment  problem?  When  I  ask  any  confident 
Conservative  about  these  matters  he  returns  a  most  evasive 
and  discouraging  reply,  from  which  I  am  led  to  understand 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  gamble  recklessly  on  the  return 
of  Mr.  Baldwin  to  political  power. 

As  I  have  hinted  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  really 
want  a  national  Government  during  these  critical  years. 
We  lack  a  Government  that  has  not  sold  itself  to  party 
shibboleths.  Some  big  national  crisis  might  bring  about 
a  coalition  of  all  parties,  then  perhaps  we  could  have  real 
statesmanship  and  sanity.  Everything  would  depend  on 
the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  such  an  Administration. 
It  need  not  necessarily  be  a  dictator,  and  the  individual  is 
always  found  when  the  opportune  moment  is  afforded. 
Without  hesitation  I  should  declare  Churchill  the  man  for 
that  job.  Naturally  there  would  be  a  big  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Winston  has 
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developed  into  a  big  statesman.  If  such  a  national 
Government  is  not  possible  in  the  immediate  future,  why 
not  face  the  task  of  sending  a  progressive  party  back  to 
power  So  far,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  failed  to  provide  such  a 
Government.  Can  we  expect  him  to  satisfy  electors  if 
placed  again  in  power?  Will  a  mere  extension  of  the 
electorate  add  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s  statesmanship?  On  the 
other  hand,  his  Ministers  may  have  let  him  down.  One 
can  conceive  that  a  new  Conservative  Administration  might 
produce  different  results,  and  if  the  Conservatives  are 
returned  to  powTr,  then  we  may  w^itness  a  reshuffling  in  the 
Cabinet.  What  a  farce,  however,  if  we  are  merely  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  repetition  of  what  has  occurred !  Instead  of  pro¬ 
gress,  economy,  reform,  we  should  have  to  tolerate  lassi¬ 
tude,  apathy,  indifference. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  Conservative  victory  we  could 
conjure  up  the  possibility  of  a  Labour  majority,  but  is  that 
only  a  dream  ?  A  new  electorate  may  produce  a  very  sensa¬ 
tional  sequel,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  may  have  a  bigger 
margin  of  seats  than  anticipated.  I  hear  he  is  about  to 
make  an  astute  move  in  the  realm  of  political  psychology. 
Notwithstanding  the  definite  disapproval  of  Mr.  Snowden, 
the  Labour  leader  will  transfer  the  surtax  plea  into  the 
forefront  of  his  election  programme.  Liberals  will  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  J.  M.  Keynes,  who,  as  a  leading 
economist,  cannot  see  a  surtax  producing  thirty  millions, 
let  alone  the  estimated  yield  of  eighty  millions,  while  it 
would  also  mean  a  raid  upon  company  reserves.  No 
sensible  person  can  see  the  necessity  for  a  third  tax,  and 
if  a  Labour  Government  was  returned  to-morrow  the  sur¬ 
tax  would  recoil  upon  the  head  of  any  Chancellor.  But  for 
political  reasons  alone,  and  purely  as  a  vote-catching 
policy,  Mr.  MacDonald  will  go  to  the  polls  with  the  cry 
of  a  surtax.  Nationalisation  will  be  dropped  for  the  time 
being,  and  a  new  hare  will  be  chased.  This  may  repre¬ 
sent  a  clever  move  on  MacDonald’s  part,  for  if  we  talk 
to  a  working  man  about  politics  he  will  refer  us  to  the 
individual  with  the  banking  account,  or  with  wealth  beyond 
the  limit  of  his  imagination,  and  he  will  ask  why  this  wealth 
cannot  be  taxed  ?  The  man  in  the  street  is  not  interested 
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in  taxation,  nor  in  the  views  of  an  economic  expert,  but 
he  will  be  led  to  think  that  the  surtax  is  a  plausible  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Socialists,  and  he  will  vote  accordingly. 
At  least  MacDonald  hopes  he  will,  and  he  may  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  A  psychological  factor  of  that  kind  would  be 
dangerous  at  any  election,  and  most  particularly  in  the 
months  preceding  it.  Discontent  in  industrial  areas  will 
help  to  swell  the  Labour  vote,  and  when  MacDonald  has 
added  the  cry  of  the  surtax  the  Socialists  may  represent 
a  real  menace  to  the  nation.  If  they  are  returned  to  power 
by  an  electioneering  trick  of  that  kind,  and  we  do  nothing 
to  combat  such  an  insidious  fallacy,  then  we  will  only  have 
ourselves  to  blame.  Once  it  was  rumoured  that  Birken¬ 
head  would  head  a  big  campaign  against  the  surtax.  I 
wonder  if  Lloyd  George  will  prove  equally  hostile.^  I 
make  that  statement  because  many  Liberals  are  not 
opposed  to  the  surtax,  although  the  majority  regard  it 
with  hatred  and  contempt,  so  the  Liberal  Party  should 
clear  the  air  without  delay.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  keeping 
singularly  quiet  at  present,  but  the  surtax  may  turn  the 
whole  scale  at  the  General  Election.  That  is  why  I  antici¬ 
pate  a  bold  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  no 
reason,  if  the  circumstances  demand  it,  why  he  should  not 
decide  upon  an  early  dissolution,  for  his  opponents  are 
going  to  be  sadly  handicapped  by  the  time  limit.  The  sur¬ 
tax  proposal  cannot  be  swallowed  in  a  week,  and  the 
Liberal  Industrial  Report  still  wants  a  lot  of  explaining, 
A  swift  dissolution,  with  a  General  Election  not  too 
advanced  in  the  winter,  might  mean  a  sad  blow  for  the 
Opposition.  .It  would  certainly  upset  the  equanimity  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

I  make  no  prediction  of  any  kind,  but  I  am  forced  to  ask 
if  the  Liberals  represent  the  real  progressive  party  of  the 
future.^  In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  to  watch  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum.  It  does  not  swing  at  a  regular  stated 
interval,  and  often  it  is  independent  of  a  political  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  the  swing  is  inevitable,  and  although  it  has 
swung  far  to  the  right,  we  need  not  suppose  it  will  swing 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  we  have 
any  real  love  for  our  country  we  hope  the  pendulum  will 
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not  swing  extreme  left,  for  that  would  send  us  into  the 
arms  of  the  Socialists.  Sometimes  I  imagine  that  the 
pendulum  will  swing  dead  centre,  which  means  a  gravita¬ 
tion  to  Liberalism,  and,  if  that  surmise  proves  correct, 
then  Liberals  can  prove  the  big  statesmen  of  the  coming 
days.  I  have  always  maintained  that  Liberals  stand  for 
the  progress  of  all  groups,  and  their  influence  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  class  distinction  and  class  war.  They  stand  for 
the  League  of  Nations  and  peace  in  industry,  while  the 
Tories  have  often  given  lip  service  to  the  League  and 
put  barriers  in  the  path  of  industrial  progress.  Liberals 
could  move  a  definite  step  forward,  and  we  must  admit  they 
have  an  opportune  moment.  In  these  latter  years,  when 
we  have  floundered  in  the  trough  of  industrial  storms, 
nothing  has  been  more  natural  than  antipathy  towards 
radical  change — particularly  a  change  which  carried  us  on 
the  revolutionary  wave  of  Socialism;  therefore  we  have 
tolerated  the  Conservative  attitude  so  long  as  the  world 
resembled  a  canoe  in  the  rapids.  But  now  that  stability 
has  been  reached,  now  that  trade  is  making  a  definite 
recovery,  now  that  peace  is  hovering  near  the  industrial 
arena,  a  strong  inclination  for  progress  is  manifest,  but  it 
must  be  progress  robbed  of  class  war  and  class  hatred. 
Liberals  have  the  courage  to  attempt  a  radical  change  on 
lines  of  national  safety.  They  can  do  something  consistent 
with  high  statesmanship ;  therefore,  if  circumstances  permit, 
they  should  be  given  the  chance  to  wipe  out  the  blunders 
of  the  Baldwin  Administration.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can 
regain  the  Premiership — and  that  event  may  not  be  so 
miraculous — the  nation  should  give  him  a  free  mandate  for 
progress.  He  has  a  definite  programme  at  hand  for  execu¬ 
tion,  and  Labourists  would  support  him  to  the  full  extent 
in  their  power.  He  may  not  accomplish  a  lot  as  regards 
agriculture,  not  for  some  years  at  least,  but  his  land  policy 
is  perfectly  sound,  and  it  should  pave  the  way  for  our  being 
a  self-supporting  country.  If  the  proposals  are  a  success, 
then  Labour  is  faced  with  a  big  counter-attraction  to  the 
surtax,  and  the  Wizard  may  secure  a  large  preponderance 
of  votes. 


THE  ENIGMA  OF  EMILY  BRONTE 
By  Keighley  Snowden 

“  WuTHERiNG  Heights  ”  remains  a  challenge  to  criticism 
after  eighty  years.  It  hides  a  mystery  of  personality 
similar  to  the  sphynx  riddle  of  Shakespeare,  but  darker, 
and  exciting  an  uneasy  compassion.  We  know  something 
about  the  tragic  mood  and  the  spiritual  strength  of  Emily 
Bronte,  but  do  not  know  what  gave  this  eagle-flight  to  her 
imagination,  a  flight  unique  in  fiction;  and  it  is  as  painful 
as  prodigious.  Can  anything  more  be  known  or  inferred  ? 

The  challenge  persists,  with  a  certain  urgency,  because 
the  books  of  the  Bronte  sisters  owed  their  triumph  to  sincere 
self-expression  far  more  than  novels  in  general  do.  Their 
genius  was  a  very  rare  spiritual  ardour,  to  set  down  in 
fictional  form  voraciously  what  they  had  enjoyed  and 
suffered.  The  veracity  made  wild,  impossible  romance 
convincing.  There  is  more  of  their  lives  in  the  passionate 
novels  than  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  biography.  But  while  the 
fictional  mask  is  gone  in  Charlotte’s  case,  thanks  to  the 
Heger  and  other  letters,  Emily’s  inner  life  is  an  enigma. 
She  kept  her  secret  even  from  her  own  people,  a  silent, 
proud,  indomitable  young  woman.  We  know  what  to 
make  of  Villette,  but  W uthenng  H eights ^  a  work  of  clearer 
genius,  baffles  us.  For  one  thing  it  is  not  built  up  of  bio¬ 
graphical  matter;  for  another,  it  is  inhumanly  strange.  Yet 
the  secret  must,  we  feel,  be  there. 

There  is  nothing  occult  in  the  fact  that  Emily  chose  to 
tell  a  dark  story  about  an  impossible  being.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  long  ago  pointed  out  that  in  doing  so  she 
worked  the  vein  of  her  German  reading,  emulating  and 
surpassing  Tieck  and  Hoffmann.  Ghouls  and  vampires 
were  a  fashion  of  the  time.  She  planned  a  bogy  tale,  but 
its  extravagance  no  more  pictures  her  mind  than  Heathcliff 
or  the  uncanny,  wild  atmosphere  pictures  Yorkshire.  I 
agree  with  M.  Dimnet  (who  sees  the  Brontes  more  clearly, 
to  my  thinking,  than  any  of  their  English  biographers)  that 
she  was  probably  the  happiest,  because  the  steadiest- 
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minded,  of  the  three  sisters.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
tremendous  yam  much  more  striking  than  its  calm,  delibe¬ 
rate  telling.*^  Read  the  earlier  chapters  and  you  find 
a  smile  in  them,  a  sign  of  the  pleasure  with  which  it  was 
begun  when  the  plot  had  been  found.  “  The  Lord  help 
us !  ”  cries  old  Joseph  on  his  first  appearance,  “  so  sourly 
that  I  thought  he  must  have  need  of  divine  aid  to  digest 
his  dinner  ” ;  and  the  carving  over  the  door  is  “  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  crumbling  griffins  and  shameless  little  boys.”  If 
one  were  not  so  much  wrought  up  Joseph  would  be  laugh¬ 
able  all  through.  One  is  wrought  up  immensely;  yet,  to 
whatever  height  emotion  rises,  Emily  Bronte  sits  aloof  like 
Shakespeare  himself.  Her  lucidity  betrays  no  effort. 

Her  own  life  was  dark  and  harsh  in  its  way,  but  plainly 
she  had  mastered  life  as  she  mastered  her  material.  Such 
writing  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise.  This  is  not 
the  enigma,  except  as  all  mastery  may  be  thought  enig¬ 
matic.  Nor  are  we  troubled  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  fashion¬ 
ably  dark  story,  she  drew  so  many  selfish  characters,  and 
even  allowed  Ellen  Dean  the  comment :  “  We  must  be 
for  ourselves  in  the  long  run.  The  mild  and  generous  are 
only  more  justly  selfish  than  the  domineering.”  That  flash 
of  insight  is  not  a  lurid  light  to  be  turned  upon  herself,  for 
all  that  is  known  of  her  confirms  Charlotte’s  word  that, 
“  while  full  of  ruth  for  others,  on  herself  she  had  no  pity.” 
The  insight  attests  her  intellectual  courage  only. 

But  in  this  bogy  tale  there  is  matter  that  neither  Hoff¬ 
man,  Tieck  nor  any  wizard  of  the  monstrous  had  imagined; 
and  what  we  ask,  with  respect  to  Wuthering  Heights,  a  very 
searching  romance  of  hate,  love  and  death,  is  how  she  had 
come  by  the  knowledge  that  enabled  her  to  handle  certain 
extremes  of  passion  with  a  sure  touch.  The  conception  of 
Heathcliff’s  love  for  a  dead  woman  has  been  sometimes 
treated  as  a  spiritual  notion  of  inexperience,  but  not,  I 
think,  by  anyone  who  has  written  stories.  It  is  a  conception 
worked  out  with  terrible  veraciousness.  What  appals  us  is 
the  truth  of  realisation;  and,  while  there  is  no  simpler  folly 
than  to  think  that  genius  must  have  lived  all  it  pictures,  we 
shudder  and  seek  a  clue  in  Emily’s  life.  All,  indeed,  that 
imaginative  genius  needs  is  one  glimpse  through  an  open 
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door,  but  il  knows  no  truth  without  experience.  If  she  had 
not  told  us  in  the  poem  “  Remembrance  ”  we  should  still 
be  sure  that,  like  her  sister,  Emily  Bronte  had  loved; 
that  here,  as  in  Villetie,  there  is  some  ardour  of  self- 
expression;  that  the  passion- and  pain  are  such  as  in  some 
degree  she  had  felt.  And  this  is  the  more  certain  because 
her  utmost  fetch  of  imagination  is  calm  and  easy.  The 
experience,  left  behind  her  and  recalled,  is  transmuted 
with  a  cool  brain. 

What  was  it.?  Can  we  guess.?  The  sister,  who  carried 
her  own  experience  fretfully,  may  or  may  not  have  done 
so.  It  is  unthinkable  that  she  did  not  feel  the  heart-throb 
in  Wuthenng  Heights^  yet  all  that  dismayed  her  was  the 
story’s  ruthless  march  and  manner.  Her  answer  to  the 
critics  who  called  it  brutal  and  immodest  was  (in  a  preface 
of  1850)  that  Emily  had  not  known  what  she  was  doing. 
We  are  not  to  be  satisfied  so  about  a  masterpiece.  For 
my  part,  I  venture  to  think  that  no  author  ever  knew  what 
he  was  doing  better.  It  is  true  that  Charlotte,  in  excusing 
her,  meant  only  that  in  drawing  brutal  figures  Emily  had 
not  considered  how  they  would  shock  the  nice-mannered 
world  of  Victorian  readers,  and  that  no  excuse  appeared  to 
be  needed  for  the  psychology.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
Charlotte  did  not  know  what  a  masterpiece  the  novel  was. 
We  are  more  dismayed  than  she  was,  and  for  other  reasons. 

What  had  suggested  to  Emily’s  mind  the  theme  of 
passion  felt  for  a  ghost,  and  taught  her  genius  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  passion.?  Of  these,  as  they  appear  in 
Heathcliff’s  behaviour,  some  only  were  inventions  of  the 
German  sort;  I  mean  the  two  disturbances  of  Catherine’s 
grave — acts  in  keeping  but  not  inevitable.  The  greatest 
consequences  she  saw  were  inevitable,  and  divined  with  a 
very  disquieting  power  of  insight.  As  he  is  conceived,  a 
monster  capable  of  limitless  hate,  Heathcliff  is  endowed 
with  preternatural  strength  for  his  long,  ingenious  pur¬ 
poses;  they  cannot  be  thwarted.  They  menace  young  and 
innocent  lives  at  last,  helpless  in  his  evil  hands,  and  it  is 
the  ghostly  passion  that  makes  his  madness  insatiable  and 
fearful.  Yet  the  monster  fails.  He  fails  for  a  profoundly 
human  cause  inherent  in  that  passion;  and  the  shudder 
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comes  as  she  touches  it.  He  is  remorseless  yet  does  not 
strike,  and  does  not  know  why. 

“  It  is  a  poor  conclusion,  is  it  not.^”  he  observed.  .  . 
“  Nelly,  there  is  a  strange  change  approaching;  I’m  in  its 
shadow  at  present.  I  take  so  little  interest  in  my  daily  life 
that  I  hardlv  remember  to  eat  and  drink.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  a  change,  Mr.  Heathcliff ”  I 
asked,  alarmed  by  his  manner. 

“  I  shall  not  know  that  till  it  comes;  I’m  only  half 
conscious  of  it.” 

“  You  have  no  feeling  of  illness,  have  you?  ” 

“  No,  Nelly,  I  have  not.” 

“  Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  death  ?  ”  I  pursued. 

“Afraid?  No!  ”  he  replied.  “  I  have  neither  a  fear, 
nor  a  presentiment,  nor  a  hope  of  death.  Why  should  I  ? 
With  my  hard  constitution  and  temperate  mode  of  living, 
and  unperilous  occupations,  I  ought  to,  and  probably  shall^ 
remain  above  ground  till  there  is  scarcely  a  black  hair  on 
my  head.  And  yet  I  cannot  continue  in  this  condition  I 
I  have  to  remind  myself  to  breathe — almost  to  remind  my 
heart  to  beat  I  And  it  is  like  bending  back  a  stiff  spring  : 
it  is  by  compulsion  that  I  do  the  slightest  act  not  connected 
with  one  thought  ....  I  have  a  single  wish,  and  my  whole 
being  and  faculties  are  yearning  to  attain  it.  They  have 
yearned  towards  it  so  long,  and  so  unwaveringly,  that  I’m 
convinced  it  will  be  reached — because  it  has  devoured  my 
existence  .  .  .  O  God !  It  is  a  long  fight;  I  wish  it  were 
over !  ” 

He  began  to  pace  the  room,  muttering  terrible  things 
to  himself. 

In  due  course  communion  with  the  dead,  his  heart’s 
desire,  begins  with  daylight  visions.  He  is  seen  contem¬ 
plating  her  near  him,  a  spirit  or  a  creation  of  that  passionate 
longing,  in  silent  ecstacy.  When  at  last  she  comes  near 
enough  for  the  embrace,  he  dies  of  it — lying  by  an  open 
casement,  with  the  rain  beating  in  on  his  face. 

What  a  stroke  of  genius  I  It  is  Emily  Bronte’s  supreme 
credential.  But  this  end  is  so  quietly  achieved  with  an 
unerring  hand  that  we  ask  in  a  consternation  :  “  How  did 
she  know  ?  ”  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Isabel  Clarke, 
in  a  recent  biography,  that  she  had  herself  made  trial  of  a 
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morbid  mysticism.  While  in  Brussels,  having  access  to 
M.  Heger’s  library,  she  must  have  read  Ruysbroeck’s  book. 
The  Heavenly  Espousals,  that  strange  eulogium  of  the 
emotional  visions  of  nuns  who  have  experienced  “  the 
embrace  of  the  soul  ancf  the  Heavenly  Spouse  ” ;  and,  being 
a  Protestant,  she  must  have  turned  this  esoteric  lore  to 
a  practice  not  orthodox.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  book 
was  on  M.  Heger’s  shelves.  Ruysbroeck  was  a  nephew  of 
one  of  the  canons  of  Ste.  Gudule.  But  acquaintance  with 
it  would  not  account  for  the  stark  realism,  the  mastered 
heart-throb ;  and  this  writer,  convinced  that  Brussels  “  en¬ 
dowed  her  with  strong,  noble  wings,”  goes  further,  where 
angels  might  fear  to  tread.  In  Remembrance  she  sees  the 
motive,  and  in  other  poems  finds  proof,  of  a  mystical 
experience. 

I  think  she  touches  something  worth  a  saner  scrutiny. 
Those  poems,  which  Charlotte  had\  discovered  before 
Wuthering  Heights  was  planned,  are  of  high  personal 
significance,  unmistakably.  Emily  was  furious  that  they 
had  been  read.  I  imagine  that  she  was  reconciled  to  their 
publication,  though  anonymous,  only  when  it  appeared 
that  Charlotte  had  not  understood  them.  Read  literally. 
Remembrance ,  which  was  written  in  1845,  her  twenty- 
seventh  year,  commemorates  a  childish  love,  since  it  speaks 
of  “  fifteen  wild  winters  ”  having  melted  into  spring  since 
the  death  passionately  lamented.  But  hear  the  passion 
and  judge  whether  it  be  a  child’s  or  a  woman’s  : — 


Cold  in  the  earth — and  the  deep  snow  piled  above  thee. 
Far,  far  removed,  cold  in  the  dreary  grave. 

Have  I  forgot,  my  only  Love,  to  love  thee. 

Severed  at  last  by  Time’s  all-severing  wave? 

Sweet  Love  of  youth,  forgive,  if  I  forget  thee. 

While  the  world’s  tide  is  bearing  me  along 
Other  desires  and  other  hopes  beset  me. 

Hopes  which  obscure  but  cannot  do  thee  wrong. 

No  later  light  has  lightened  up  my  heaven. 

No  second  morn  has  ever  shone  for  me ; 

All  my  life’s  bliss  from  thy  dear  life  was  given. 

All  my  life’s  bliss  is  in  the  grave  with  thee. 
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But  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams  had  perished. 

And  even  Despair  was  powerless  to  destroy, 

Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could  be  cherished, 
Strengthened,  and  fed,  without  the  aid  of  joy. 

Then  did  1  check  the  tears  of  useless  passion. 

Weaned  my  young  soul  from  yearning  after  thine. 

Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  hasten 
Down  to  that  tomb  already  more  than  mine. 

And  even  yet  I  dare  not  let  it  languish. 

Dare  not  indulge  in  memory’s  rapturous  pain ! 

Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish. 

How  could  I  seek  the  empty  world  again? 

No;  the  heartache  is  too  great,  the  loss  too  fresh,  for  a 
love  at  twelve  years  of  age.  This  poem  is  not  an  exercise 
in  versification ;  the  Brontes  wrote  sincerely ;  the  rapturous 
pain  and  divinest  anguish,  a  woman’s,  are  real.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  doubted,  sensibly.  And,  as  Mrs.  Clarke 
points  out,  there  was  a  recent  death  which  might  have 
inspired  that  poem.  The  brilliant  curate  Weightman  had 
died  between  two  and  three  years  before,  during  that  short 
absence  of  hers  abroad  from  which  she  was  so  ready  to 
return.  True,  there  is  not  a  line  of  record  to  associate 
him  with  her,  except  Miss  Robinson’s  hearsay :  “  The  first 
curate  at  Haworth  was  exempted  from  Emily’s  liberal 
scorn.”  But  if  they  were  intimate  there  is  no  reason  why 
Charlotte  should  have  known  it.  From  1838  to  1841, 
when  this  would  have  happened,  she  was  little  at  home. 
It  would  be  strange  if  they  held  apart ;  for  he  was  a  scholar 
and  vivacious,  handsome  and  extremely  impressionable. 
His  portrait  is  drawn  in  Villette  as  Dr.  John,  if  not  his 
temperament,  which  was  that  of  a  very  light-hearted  devotee 
of  beauty  in  the  other  sex.  There  is  abundant  testimony 
that  no  attractive  girl  in  the  parish  escaped  his  compliment, 
more  or  less  ardent;  and  it  may  be  enough  to  know  that 
he  was  not  scorned  by  ardent  temperaments  at  the  rectory. 
He  is  the  only  likely  love  of  Emily  Bronte. 

But  if  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  her  grief  at  his 
death  she  was  prompted  by  a  morbid  book  either 
deliberately  to  seek  some  mystical  contact  with  him,  or  to 
embrace  the  faith  that  gave  us  “No  coward  soul  am  I,” 
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with  its  pagan  sense,  the  answer  must  be  that  the  notion  is 
both  repugnant  to  all  that  is  known  of  her  and  superfluous. 
Mrs.  Clarke  founds  it  on  two  other  poems,  The  Prisoner 
and  The  Visionary,  excusably  from  her  point  of  view,  that 
of  a  Romanist.  I  admit  that  the  language  of  these  poems 
is  strange.  The  Visionary,  telling  of  an  angel  that  nightly 
tracks  the  waste  of  frozen  snow,  has  these  verses : — 

What  I  love  shall  come  like  visitant  of  air, 

Safe  in  secret  power  from  lurking  human  snare. 

What  loves  me,  no  word  shall  e’er  betray 
Though  for  faith  unstained  my  life  must  forfeit  pay. 

Burn,  then,  little  lamp,  glimmer  straight  and  clear. 

Hush !  a  rustling  wing  stirs,  methinks,  the  air. 

He  for  whom  I  wait  thus  ever  comes  to  me — 

Strange  Power,  I  trust  thy  might :  trust  thou  my  constancy. 

The  thought  is  fanciful,  and  by  itself  would  suggest 
no  emotional  disorder  of  the  senses.  But  in  The  Prisoner 
it  strikes  deeper  and  pictures  such  disorder : — 

still  let  my  tyrants  know  I  am  not  doomed  to  wear 
Year  after  year  in  desolate  despair ; 

A  messenger  of  Hope  comes  every  night  to  me 
And  offers  for  short  life  eternal  liberty. 

He  comes  with  western  winds,  with  evening’s  wandering  airs. 
With  that  clear  dusk  of  heaven  that  brings  the  thickest  stars. 
Winds  take  a  pensive  tone  and  stars  a  tender  fire. 

And  visions  rise  and  change  that  kill  me  with  desire. 

But  first  a  hush  of  peace — a  soundless  calm — descends  ; 

The  struggle  of  distress  and  fierce  impatience  ends ; 

Mute  music  soothes  my  breast — unuttered  harmony 
That  I  could  never  dream  till  Earth  was  lost  to  me. 

Then  dawns  the  Invisible,  the  Unseen  its  truth  reveals. 

My  outward  sense  is  gone,  my  inward  essence  feels ; 

Its  wings  are  almost  free — its  home,  its  harbour  found — 
Measuring  the  gulf,  it  stoops  and  dares  the  final  bound. 

Oh,  dreadful  is  the  check,  intense  and  agony. 

When  the  ear  begins  to  hear  and  the  eye  begins  to  see ; 

When  the  pulse  begins  to  throb,  the  brain  to  think  again. 

The  soul  to  feel  the  flesh  and  the  flesh  to  feel  the  chain  f 

“  This  last  verse,”  says  Mrs.  Clarke,  speaking  as  an 
adept,  I  suppose,  “  is  an  exact  and  intimate  description  of 
the  slow,  painful  emergence  of  the  soul  from  the  mystical 
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state.”  It  may  be.  But  the  state  described  is  one  that 
need  have  owed  nothing  to  Ruysbroeck,  and  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  the  “  ineffable  joys  ”  of  any  divine  consolation. 
Passionate  love  and  grief  brought  it  about  in  any  case. 
They  can  do  so;  and  we  are  not  therefore  disposed  to 
think  that  “  she  may  have  felt  an  unconscious  yearning  for 
the  old  lost  gifts  forfeited  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.”  It  was  the  state  from  which  she  weaned  her  young 
soul,  sternly  denying  its  “  burning  wish.” 

Not  this,  nor  any  queer  mysticism,  nerved  her  to  write 
the  famous  credo  which  is  our  sufficient  proof  of  intellec¬ 
tual  force  and  serenity.  Let  it  be  read  attentively  : — 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone. 

And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone. 

Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

There  is  not  room  for  Death, 

Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void : 

Thou — Thou  art  being  and  breath. 

And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

The  verses  were  written  before  the  novel.  Do  they  not 
make  it  plain,  superbly,  that  Emily  had  reached  a  point  of 
view  which  made  the  calm  accomplishment  of  Wuthering 
H eights  possible  ?  They  have  by  one  author  been  strangely 
called  “  a  hymn  to  Satan,  the  Devil’s  praise  of  himself,” 
and  Miss  Romer  Wilson’s  reading  of  the  enigma  is  that 
Emily  Bronte  was  just  Heathcliff — the  desperate  monster 
who  knew  no  calm.  Of  all  guesses  that  is  the  most  perverse, 
ignoring  her  quiet  workmanship  and  power.  Wuthering 
Heights  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  masterpiece  of  one 
who  had  lived  through  a  dire  experience  of  passion  and 
overwhelming  doubt,  but  who  had  over-ridden  both  and 
put  them  behind  her.  As  such  it  poses  no  enigma. 

This  month  the  parsonage  at  Haworth  is  to  be  open  at 
last  to  pious  pilgrims.  •  It  has  been  bought  and  given  to 
the  Bronte  Society  by  Sir  James  Roberts;  and,  as  one 
considers  all  that  was  written  by  three  great  daughters  of 
the  manse,  great  Protestants,  it  seems  the  fittest  of  possible 
monuments. 
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By  Ernest  Dawson 

I  WELL  remember  the  day  when  I  first  held  in  my  hand, 
almost  warm  from  the  press,  Lord  Jim,  which  has  re¬ 
mained,  for  me,  a  favourite  among  Conrad’s  works.  I 
had  just  returned  to  England  on  leave  after  a  spell  of 
duty  in  the  East,  and  this  was  my  first  Conrad  book, 
though  I  had  read  a  short  piece  of  his  somewhere.  That 
afternoon,  seated  in  a  London  garden,  I  heard  the  rigging 
of  the  old  training-ship  at  her  moorings  in  a  northern  river, 
humming  the  breathless  song  of  her  youth  at  sea,  and  saw 
the  hateful  scene  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Patna  by 
her  afterguard.  Before  the  next  morning  I  had  been  in 
Singapore  with  Marlow,  had  met,  with  him,  the  French 
lieutenant  in  the  Sydney  restaurant,  and,  with  Jim, 
paddled  up  to  Patusan. 

I  used  to  visit  W.  E.  Henley,  then  living  at  Worthing. 
We  talked  one  day  of  Lord  Jim  and  Youth.  Henley,  who 
had  never  met  Conrad  in  the  flesh,  remarked  that  Conrad 
was  “  about  due  ” ;  he  had  the  idea  that  any  writer  of 
promise  (and  Conrad  was  obviously  that,  and  more)  ought 
to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  a  visit.  “  Yes,”  said  Henley, 
“  Conrad  is  a  Swell :  he  is  a  damned  swell ;  you  know,  I 
sometimes  think  Conrad  is  the  damnedest  swell  we’ve  got. 
Would  you  like  to  meet  him?  ” 

My  answer  was  given  with  an  alacrity  comparable  to 
that  with  which,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  replied  to  a  benevolent 
uncle  who  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  play,  and  the 
matter  was  then  and  there  arranged.  Conrad  was  known 
to  inhabit  a  farmhouse  a  few  miles  from  Sandgate.  At 
Sandgate  lived  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  was  of  the  band  of 
“  Henley’s  Men.”  In  the  manner  of  an  affectionate 
Pontiff,  Henley  wrote  to  Wells,  and  bade  him  invite  me 
for  a  week-end  and  “  have  Conrad  on  tap.” 

In  due  course  Wells  (whom  I  had  never  seen)  sent 
me  a  friendly  note  of  invitation,  and  received  me  with 
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much  kindness  at  his  queer  but  comfortable  and  con¬ 
venient  house.  On  the  Sunday,  after  luncheon,  Conrad 
arrived  in  a  dogcart.  The  day  was  rough,  and  he  wore 
a  peaked  cap  of  maritime  cut,  which,  with  his  jacket  and 
trousers  of  stout  blue  cloth,  gave  him  somewhat  of  the 
aspect  of  a  pilot.  Apart  from  details  of  costume,  you 
knew  him  quickly  for  a  sailor ;  as  quickly  for  a  sahib.  He 
stood  an  inch  or  two  below  middle  height,  but  never  looked 
small;  his  square,  high  breadth  of  shoulders  and  short 
neck  gave  an  impression  of  compact  power.  His  face  was 
sallowish,  the  skin  weathered  and  puckered  round  the  full 
dark  eyes  by  habitual  staring  into  the  night  or  over  the 
brightness  of  the  sunlit  sea.  The  hair^  and  clipped, 
pointed  beard  were  wiry  and  almost  black.  He  wore  an 
eyeglass,  which  he  seldom  used ;  when  he  did  screw  it 
into  his  eye  the  effect  was  slightly  incongruous.  I  never 
saw  him  use  any  other  aid  to  vision,  though  in  reading  he 
held  his  book  nearer  his  eyes  than  is  usual  with  persons 
of  normal  eyesight.  In  some  portraits  of  him,  notably  in 
the  admirable  “  Ulysses  ”  etching  by  Muirhead  Bone,  you 
get  that  effect  of  a  steady  watching  look,  the  gaze  of  sailors 
and  shepherds. 

He  smoked  almost  incessantly  and  always  cigarettes; 
at  that  time  he  rolled  them  for  himself.  He  used  a  hand¬ 
some  old  amber  smoking-tube  which  had  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  and  adventurous  uncle,  probably  “  Mr. 
Nicholas  B.”  (that  great-hearted  veteran)  of  A  Personal 
Record. 

Conrad  and  I  forgathered,  that  afternoon,  upon  some 
geographical  turn  of  the  conversation,  over  maps;  it  hap¬ 
pened  we  were  both  map-lovers.  But  he  and  my  host  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  my  part  was  mainly  a  listen¬ 
ing  one.  Conrad’s  personality  impressed  and  fascinated 
me.  I  watched  him  drive  away  into  the  squally  evening, 
handling  the  dogcart  like  a  man  steering  a  dinghy,  and  I 
wanted  him  for  a  friend. 

The  Pent  Farm,  to  which  I  paid  my  first  visit  soon  after, 
was  a  typical  Kentish  flint-built  farmhouse,  of  some 
antiquity.  The  larger  half  of  it  provided  ample  room  for 
the  Conrad  household.  In  approaching  it,  you  left  the 
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road  by  a  sudden  dip  under  an  overh^anging  bank.  A 
mile  beyond,  The  Pent,  a  great  whale-backed  hill,  lent 
some  shelter  from  the  south-westerly  winds.  Bluish-grey 
like  rocks,  the  farm  buildings  were  inconspicuous,  but  if 
they  had  not  been  there  you  would  have  missed  something. 
The  work  of  men’s  hands  had  been  fashioned  by  time  and 
weather  to  seem  a  part  of  nature.  Probably  a  house  of 
some  sort  had  stood  there  since  farming  began  in  England. 

A  place  like  this  is  much  more  than  a  pleasing  bit  of 
landscape.  An  ancient  farm  is  a  legible  record  of  ordered 
life  and  of  work  faithfully  done,  a  monument  of  peace  and 
patience  and  effort,  the  effort,  for  one  simple  and  vital  end, 
of  uncounted  generations  of  men.  Such  a  place  gave 
good  holding-ground  for  the  anchor  of  Conrad’s  heart,  and 
he  loved  that  home  of  his. 

Upon  the  lintel  of  the  main  door  was  inscribed  a  distich, 
written  by  Walter  Crane  : — 

Want  we  not  for  board  or  tent 
While  overhead  we  keep  the  Pent. 

There  was  a  short  paved  walk,  sheltered  and  pleasant 
for  a  writing  man  to  use  in  damp  weather,  and  known  as 
the  Quarterdeck.  Along  one  side  of  the  farmyard  ran  a 
noble  old  barn,  with  lofty  doors  and  a  roof  like  a  cathedral, 
full  of  dusty  sunlight  and  dusk  shadow,  a  George  Mor- 
land  effect. 

Yes,  Conrad  loved  his  home,  and  took  pride  in  it  as  if 
he  had  built  it.  In  showing  it  to  me  he  said,  “  In  London 
I  should  have  to  live  in  an  ordinary  sort  of  fifty-pound 
house  just  like  another  next-door,  but  here,  you  know,  I 
could  ask  the  Prime  Minister  to  dine  and  sleep !  ”  I  do 
not  know  if  any  Prime  Minister  or  dignitary  of  that  kind 
ever  did  visit  the  Pent  Farm,  but  if  so  he  would  have 
fared  excellently  well.  For  the  house  with  all  its  service 
and  affairs  was  under  the  direction  of  one  whose  skill  (as 
Conrad  put  it)  “  for  many  priceless  years  added  to  the  sum 
of  his  daily  happiness.”  He  wrote  the  Introduction  to 
A  Handbook  of  Cookery  in  humorous  vein,  but  never  more 
truly  or  sincerely.  Many  beside  the  readers  of  that  modest 
and  useful  little  book,  all  who  in  Conrad’s  home  were 
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privileged  to  know  its  author,  recognise  the  truth  of  these 
words,  and  know  that  the  world  owes  much  gratitude  to 
that  gracious  and  gifted  woman. 

The  family  was  completed  by  one  small  boy  and  one 
dog.  The  boy  usually  wore  the  white  working  dress  of 
a  bluejacket,  and  busied  himself  with  engineering  models 
and  toys.  He  was  the  titular  owner  of  the  dog,  his 
inseparable  companion,  who  bore  the  name  of  Escamillo — 
a  fitting  name,  for  his  aspect  was  stagey,  if  not  operatic. 
His  ancestry  was  a  permitted  subject  of  speculation,  but 
he  had  belonged  to  Stephen  Crane. 

Conrad’s  manners  were  courtly.  The  word  is  used  with¬ 
out  any  implication  of  stiffness  or  formality.  Into  the 
Kentish  farmhouse,  the  London  lodging,  or  the  charming 
house  and  garden  at  Bishopsbourne,  he  always  seemed  to 
bring  a  breath  of  the  Great  World.  His  talk  might  be  of 
the  sea,  of  gliding  through  the  silence  of  warm,  dew- 
drenched  tropical  nights,  of  brave  hours  when  everything 
above  deck  hummed  to  the  sweep  of  the  monsoon,  of  rivers 
or  of  ports,  the  towering,  glooming  African  forest  or  the 
shadowy  jungles  of  Malaya;  he  would  seem  quite  at  home 
against  these  backgrounds,  and  you  felt  that  he  would 
seem  equally  at  ease  amid  rich  uniforms  and  the  silken 
pomp  of  palaces.  This  was  because  his  main  interest  was 
ever  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men;  scenery  and  acces¬ 
sories  had  their  value,  and  he  depicted  them  in  writing 
with  unsurpassed  fidelity  and  skill,  but  whether  the  action 
passed  upon  sea  or  land,  in  a  jungle  hut  or  in  a  throne- 
room,  the  secret  springs  of  it  were  his  real  and  abiding 
concern. 

His  knowledge  of  English,  literary  and  colloquial,  need 
not  here  be  praised.  But  those  of  his  readers  who  heard 
him  speak  were  continually  surprised  because  he  could 
not  utter  two  words  in  English  without  betraying  that  it 
was  not  his  mother  tongue.  And  there  were  certain  words 
which  he,  so  to  speak,  declined  to  learn.  One  very  odd 
example  was  the  word  vowel ;  he  transposed  the  “  v  ”  and 
“  w  ”  sounds,  so  that  it  became  wowvel ;  I  have  been  told 
that  he  would  even  write  it  so.  He  pronounced  used  as 
two  syllables,  something  like  usit. 
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In  conversing,  he  often  dropped  into  French  for  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two.  Oftener  still,  he  used  a  phrase  of  French 
apparently  without  knowing  it.  Quite  commonly  he  would 
address  one  as  my  dear,  as  a  Frenchman  says  mon  cher. 

The  very  wealth  of  his  knowledge  of  our  language,  with 
its  slang  and  familiar  idioms,  made  these  quaint  lapses 
sound  doubly  whimsical;  his  talk  thus  gained  a  singular 
individuality,  and  it  might  be  said  that  he  spoke  English 
with  an  un-English  grace.  His  taste  was  unerring;  he 
must  have  had  many  of  his  early  lessons  in  the  vernacular 
from  the  fo’c’sle,  yet  one  never  heard  him  use  a  “  vulgar  ” 
expression. 

He  had  read  much  of  English  history  and  memoirs, 
and  of  the  best  fiction  in  the  language,  but,  I  think,  not 
much  poetry.  Classics  apart,  the  power  of  enjoying  the 
poetry  of  any  language  other  than  one’s  own  is  probably 
very  rare. 

His  attitude  towards  what  he  did  not  care  for,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  was  often  curiously  inimical,  or,  at  best,  slighting. 
I  once  quoted  some  lines  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and,  as  one 
does,  added  “Isn’t  that  how  it  goes.?”  To  which  he 
answered  indifferently :  “  I  don’t  remember :  to  be  more 
truthful,  I  don’t  know;  I  do  not  know  my  Browning.” 
Another  time  he  was  criticising  a  story  deliberately 
written  in  the  New  Arabian  Nights  vein,  and  said :  “Ah, 
yes,  I  daresay  it  is  very  good  of  its  kind ;  I  don’t  know  my 
Stevenson  at  all  well,  but .  . .  ought  to  do  much  better  than 
that!  ”  Which  seemed  to  me  almost  blasphemy. 

'  His  preferences  and  antipathies  were  very  strong  and 
very  definite,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  predict  his  views  of 
the  work  of  writers  who  were  his  contemporaries;  they 
were  often  (it  must  be  said)  coloured  by  personal  feeling. 
Wells  and  Henry  James  were  of  his  friends,  and  he  spoke 
of  their  books  with  enthusiasm ;  there  were  others,  of  even 
equal  fame  but  not  personally  known  to  him,  whose  work 
he  preferred  to  ignore.  The  writing  of  others,  to  whom 
much  lower  seats  have  been  allotted  but  who  were  his 
friends,  had  his  warm  approval.  Having  said  thus  much 
I  must  add  that  nothing,  not  even  friendship,  which 
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meant  so  much  to  him,  ever  made  him  condone  or  tolerate 
what  seemed  to  him  bad  or  insincere  work.  His  foible 
was  endearing,  for  it  was  bound  up  with  loyalty,  and  what¬ 
soever  fault  may  be  found  with  him  as  a  critic  of  others’ 
work,  no  man  was  ever  a  sterner  judge  of  his  own. 

His  friendships  with  other  men  of  letters  mostly  dated 
from  the  time  when  his  own  reputation  was  still  to  make, 
and  I  think  they  must  have  been  begun  by  the  volition  and 
acts  of  those  men,  for  I  cannot  “  see  ”  him  making  first 
advances.  In  those  days  he  resembled  a  de  jure 
sovereign,  sure  of  his  rights,  but  with  his  claim  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  not  yet  before  the  world,  and  he  was  proud  to  the 
verge  of  arrogance.  The  tacit  claim  of  Henley,  poet, 
critic,  veteran  editor,  and  beloved  master  of  men,  to 
homage  from  the  newcomer,  Conrad  merely  ignored. 
Assuredly,  if  Scott  or  Stendhal,  or  Dickens  or  Flaubert 
(or,  for  that  matter,  Marryat  or  Fenimore  Cooper)  had 
risen  from  the  grave  he  would  have  paid  that  homage,  but 
it  was  not  in  him  to  vail  his  topsails  to  a  contemporary. 

His  delight  in  Dickens  dated  from  his  boyhood.  Of 
other  (English)  novelists  of  the  past  I  can  remember  hear¬ 
ing  him  speak  of  two  only,  the  two  sailor-authors  just 
mentioned.  He  had  a  whole-hearted  admiration  for  both, 
especially  Cooper.  We  all  love  the  gallant  Marryat; 
most  of  us  have  loved  the  good  Cooper;  they  provided 
noble  entertainment  for  two  nations.  But  I  take  leave  to 
think  that  if  Marryat’s  father  had  put  him  into  the  Army, 
and  if  Cooper  had  written  only  his  fine  epic  of  the  back- 
woods,  these  two  would  never  have  darkened  the  doors 
of  Conrad’s  Pantheon.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  seamanship 
is  an  art. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  French  literature  made  a 
stronger  appeal  to  Conrad  than  English.  He  had  the 
highest  reverence  for  Flaubert;  I  have  heard  him  declaim 
admirably  a  sonorous  passage  from  Julien  V H os fitalier. 
Maupassant,  Flaubert’s  great  disciple,  he  admired  for  his 
technique.  Stendhal  he  ranked  very  high ;  the  only  book 
he  ever  lent  me  was  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir. 

In  the  other  arts  he  was  not  much  interested.  I  have  seen 
a  pleasing  sketch  by  Muirhead  Bone,  “  Conrad  listening 
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to  music,”  but  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  music,  or  heard 
any  in  his  house.  My  memory  is  empty,  also,  of  anything 
said  by  him  about  pictures.  For  him,  as  for  many  others, 
a  picture  was  a  record  of  its  subject;  just  that  and  no 
more.  Yet  some  rough  pencil  sketches  of  his  which  I  have 
seen  prove  at  least  that  he  had  some  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  of  pictorial  art  and  some  power  of  drawing. 
If  the  subject  had  charm  or  interest  for  him,  and 
the  record  seemed  accurate,  he  liked  the  picture.  In  the 
study  at  Bishopsbourn  was  a  large  eighteenth  century 
engraving  of  the  Old  Harbour  of  Marseilles;  it  was  not  a 
meritorious  work,  but  he  liked  it.  Readers  of  A  Personal 
Record  know  how  and  why  he  loved  that  harbour;  indeed, 
to  this  day  it  is  a  romantic  scene.  He  was  also  fond  of 
a  large  photograph,  which  hung  in  the  hall,  of  a  full-rigged 
frigate-built  ship  with  painted  ports,  every  stitch  set  and 
drawing  in  a  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  keep  her  moving 
and  no  more. 

He  did  not  often  talk  about  his  books,  but  he  liked  to 
recall  the  circumstances  and  diverse  places  in  which  some 
of  them  were  written.  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus 
(affectionately  The  Nigger),  which  seemed  to  be  his  own 
favourite  among  his  works,  was  begun  during  his  honey¬ 
moon,  I  think  in  Brittany.  He  told  me  how  Almayer's 
Folly,  begun  in  Malayan  ports  and  seas,  was,  longo 
intervallo,  taken  up  again  during  weeks  and  months  of 
enforced  leisure  while  a  steamer,  newly  built  for  the 
French-Canadian  emigrant  service,  lay  alongside  a  wharf, 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  financial  gentlemen  (in  silk  hats) 
from  Paris,  and  a  Sunday  show  for  Rouen  citizens;  how  it 
was  continued  in  lodgings  in  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Congo,  in  a  Geneva  hospital, 
and  other  improbable  places. 

When  I  used  to  visit  him  after  my  long  absences  from 
England  it  seemed  to  me  that  time  changed  him  very 
little.  He  grew  thinner  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  and 
his  hair  gradually  became  streaked  with  grey.  The  quasi- 
nautical  style  of  his  dress  was  abandoned,  and  he  adopted 
what  tailors  call  country  clothes,  often  wearing  leathern 
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gaiters,  though  he  seldom  walked.  During  the  War  riding 
breeches,  with  polished  leggings,  carried  some  suggestion 
of  uniform. 

Our  evening  talks  while  we  sat  smoking,  between  supper 
and  bedtime,  are  among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
my  life.  He  was  a  delightful  host,  for  he  made  you  feel 
his  own  interest  in  all  you  said  or  did.  His  was  a  pro¬ 
foundly  sincere  nature,  and  he  was  in  nothing  more  sincere 
than  in  this.  He  had  that  great  gift,  the  talent  for  friend¬ 
ship.  During  the  four-and-twenty  years  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  him  he  rose  from  obscurity  to  fame,  and  his 
fame  grew  continuously.  We  were  separated  by  great 
gulfs  of  space  and  time,  and  letters  between  us  were  few, 
yet,  when  we  met,  it  was  as  if  there  had  been  no  separation, 

I  have  known  no  other  man  who  could  so  easily  and  natur¬ 
ally  pick  up  such  threads.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be 
best  understood  by  Anglo-Indians,  and  those  others  whose 
life  in  their  own  country  is  measured  by  months  and  their 
absences  by  years.  There  are  few  who,  like  Conrad,  not 
only  look  for  and  welcome  the  home-comings  of  the  exile, 
but  almost  succeed  in  making  him  forget  that  he  has  been 
away.  Fewer  still,  perhaps,  would  do  this  if  their  own 
lives  had,  in  the  interval,  undergone  changes  of  magnitude, 
including  a  notable  rise  in  fortune  and  the  achievement  of 
a  great  figure  in  the  world.  Through  all  comings  and 
goings  and  all  changes  Conrad  was  faithful,  and  remained 
always  in  sympathy. 

•  Once,  in  Canterbury,  when  we  had  been  looking  at  the 
cathedral,  he  said,  “  You  know  I  often  forget  that  I  am  not 
an  Englishman,”  and  in  this  as  in  all  else  he  was  sincere. 
He  loved  England  (all  that  that  name  stands  for,  not  just 
Canterbury,  or  London,  or  the  countryside  of  this  small 
island)  more  and  better  than  many  do  who  bear  the 
name  of  Englishmen.  His  love  sprang  partly  from  a. 
profound  admiration  of  what,  very  loosely,  may  be  called 
the  political  side  of  the  national  genius.  An  aristocrat  by 
temperament  and  conviction  as  well  as  by  birth,  he,  whose 
family  and  friends  had  been  persecuted,  plundered,  exiled 
under  a  stupid  and  brutal  bureaucracy,  knew  the  English 
theory  of  political  liberty  as  much  more  than  a  rhetorical 
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phrase.  It  is  now  a  habit  with  natives  of  this  favoured 
realm  to  speak  of  their  rulers  at  best  indulgently.  Conrad, 
the  Pole,  on  the  other  hand,  whole-heartedly  believed  in 
British  governance,  especially  in  British  diplomacy  and 
foreign  policy. 

He  was  immensely  gratified  when,  late  in  the  War,  the 
Admiralty  permitted  him  to  serve  in  an  armed  vessel 
“  made  up  ”  as  a  Norwegian  brig,  in  the  North  Sea  sub¬ 
marine  hunt.  I  have  no  space  to  tell  here  the  tale  of  this 
adventure,  a  tale  which  he  related  with  an  almost  boyish 
glee.  They  had  “no  luck”;  U-boat  commanders  had 
grown  extremely  wary,  but,  like  a  good  fighting  man,  he 
bore  no  malice.  When,  a  year  after  the  Armistice,  I 
came  home  and  met  him,  he  spoke  temperately  and  with  a 
marked  absence  of  bitterness.  “  In  a  very  few  years,”  said 
he,  “  we  shall  walk  arm-in-arm  with  them  again.  It  must 
be  so,  and  it  will  be  right.” 

I  had  a  meal  with  him  in  town  on  the  day  of  his  return 
from  America;  he  was  in  fine  spirits,  delighted  with  his 
trip.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  his  American  friends  (of 
whom  he  spoke  very  warmly),  and  their  well-judged 
planning  of  the  tour,  what  might  have  been  a  severe 
nervous  strain  had  been,  in  fact,  a  refreshing  holiday.  The 
visit  had  also,  I  understood,  been  very  successful  from  the 
financial  point  of  view. 

That  was  in  the  summer  of  1923.  In  the  autumn  I  spent 
a  night  at  “  Oswald’s,”  and  we  played  a  game  of  billiards 
and  had  what  was  to  be  our  last  talk,  for  I  went  abroad 
again,  and  when  I  returned  in  the  following  year  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  sudden  death. 

I  was  of  the  little  company  that,  on  a  changeful  August 
day,  followed  his  mortal  part  to  the  grave,  among  pines 
and  cypresses,  a  little  without  the  walls  of  the  grey,  red- 
roofed  historic  city.  One  looked  almost  for  a  naval 
guard;  at  the  least  one  looked  for  some  corporate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sailors  of  England.  With  all  his  fame 
he  was  proud  to  be  a  master  mariner;  the  simple  marine 
honour,  the  flag  spread  upon  the  coffin,  might  well,  it 
seemed,  have  been  rendered  to  this  seaman  at  his  voyage 
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end.  But  the  sea  wind  from  the  Downs,  sighing  through 
the  trees  of  that  green  place,  fluttered  no  flag,  there  was  no 
symbol  or  emblem  of  his  calling  at  that  sailor’s  burial. 
Only  some  three  or  four  elderly  men  who,  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  perhaps  were  seafarers;  shipmasters,  it  may  be, 
whose  voyaging  was  over.  There  was  a  little  party  of 
writers  and  journalists,  among  them,  his  white  hair  stream¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  breeze,  one  whose  noble  elegy,  “  Inveni 
Portam,”  appeared  a  few  days  later. 

“  And  so  ”  (wrote  Cunninghame  Graham  of  his  friend) 
“  we  left  him  with  his  sails  all  duly  furled,  ropes  flemished 
down,  and  with  the  anchor  holding  truly  in  the  kind 
Kentish  earth,  until  the  Judgment  Day.” 

Not  the  world  of  letters  only,  but  the  wider  world  of 
men  and  women,  is  much  the  poorer  for  the  passing  of 
Joseph  Conrad.  For,  as  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  (who,  I 
think,  knew  him  only  through  his  books)  has  said,  “If  one 
quality  more  than  another  may  be  singled  out  as  the  special 
theme  of  his  writings  it  is  honour,  fidelity,  loyalty  to 
trust ...  A  great  and  noble-minded  man,  a  prophetic  man, 
a  man  led  by  the  Spirit.” 


NICARAGUA  OR  PANAMA? 

America’s  Problems  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal 

By  Ignatius  Phayre 

In  the  spring  of  1926  the  American  fleet  was  mobilised 
in  full  force  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  for  manoeuvres  of  all 
arms  in  both  oceans,  which  at  this  point  are  only  separated 
by  a  ribbon  of  land  about  equal  to  the  London-Brighton 
motor  road.  And  here,  too — as  all  the  world  knows — 
President  Roosevelt  cut  his  famous  “  ditch  ”  as  the  very 
seat  and  centre  of  America’s  imperial  strategy ;  the 
military  symbol  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  ensuring  mastery 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  well  as  speedy  access  to  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago  and  the  “  Open  Door  ”  in  China.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  how  the  political  and  physical 
geography  of  the  New  World  was  altered  by  an  engineer¬ 
ing  feat  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (of  Grand  Armada 
fame)  was  afraid  would  render  his  new  lands  of  gold  too 
accessible  to  his  enemies — although  his  father,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  had  already  surveyed  the  Isthmus 
with  a  view  to  cutting  the  canal. 

The  main  object  of  those  American  manoeuvres  in  1926 
was  to  test  the  vulnerability  of  this  all-important  waterway. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  it  is  defended  by  formidable  forts 
at  Toro  Point  and  Margarita  Island,  and  at  the  Pacific 
end  by  “disappearing”  i6in.  guns  mounted  on  the  steep 
rocks  of  Naos,  Perico,  and  Flamenco;  these  guns,  cast 
at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  have  a  range  of  over  twenty 
miles.  Twelve-inch  mortars,  great  howitzers  and  lesser 
weapons,  handled  by  coast-defence  troops  of  special 
training,  are  kept  in  constant  practice  along  the  Zone. 
And  the  field  works,  fire-control  stations,  searchlights  and 
electrical  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vital  locks 
at  Gatun,  Pedro  Miguel,  and  Miraflores  call  for  a  garrison 
of  some  10,000  men,  which  can  be  quickly  doubled  at 
the  first  hint  of  a  surprise  attack. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  International  Board  of  I 

Engineers,  with  one  accord,  advised  the  United  States  ■ 

to  dig  a  sea-level  canal,  although  M.  Quellenac  (of  the  || 

Suez  Canal)  differed  from  his  British  colleague,  Mr.  I 

Henry  Hunter  (of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal)  as  to  the  || 

problems  presented  by  Mount  Culebra.  And  in  fact  at  I 

this  spot  excavation  costs  rose  to  the  fabulous  figure  of  I 

$15,000,000  a  mile  through  landslides  and  “breaks”  in 
a  deep  cut,  whose  walls  tower  nearly  500  feet  above  the  | 
channel.  I 

It  was  the  exigencies  of  war  which  persuaded  the  1^ 

American  people  to  undertake  this  mighty  task,  in  which  j 

the  French  had  failed,  with  fierce  scandals  at  home  and  J 

abroad,  after  losing  $300,000,000.  For  in  1898  the  ^ 

battleship  Oregon  had  a  66-day  journey  of  13,587  miles  > 

to  make  around  Cape  Horn  before  she  could  join  the 
Atlantic  Squadron  on  the  Florida  coast  for  the  destruction  I 

of  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  It  is  like-  \ 

wise  the  development  of  war  which  has  proved  the  Panama  ■ 

Canal  indefensible  from  naval  gunfire  in  both  seas,  but 
more  especially  from  bombing  aircraft  carried  on  mother- 
ships  of  new  design,  for  one  of  which — the  Saratoga —  » 

America  herself  has  paid  $45,000,000. 

A  great  liner — say,  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
that  British  veteran  of  the  west  coast — is  first  lifted  by 
three  steps.  Then  she  sails  through  the  artificial  Gatun 
Lake,  eighty-five  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  and  is  let 
down  by  three  more  locks  on  the  Pacific  side.  After  the  i 

manoeuvres  of  1926  a  conference  of  fourteen  American  ' 

admirals  decided  unanimously  that  these  elaborate  locks  > 

could  be  destroyed  from  the  air,  or  even  from  capital  ships 
lying  out  in  either  ocean  with  their  primary  batteries  at  a 
suitable  elevation. 

This  decision  was  a  serious  matter,  since  the  American  ; 

people  so  often  dissent  from  their  political  leaders;  and  r 

these  in  turn  have  to  contend  with  the  ever-increasing  |j 

demands,  of  their  naval  and  military  advisers.  Hence  the  I 

curious  paradox  which  puzzles  European  observers.  The  j  = 

United  States  is  steadily  arming  at  all  points.  Those  1 

absurd  “  National  Guards,”  or  ornamental  troops  of  the  { 
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Sovereign  States  are  all  but  obsolete,  in  view  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  “doings”  in  1916,  when  they  mustered  on  the 
Mexican  Border  under  General  Pershing  for  a  puni¬ 
tive  expedition.  To-day’s  Federal  Army  is  duly 
“mechanised”  on  post-War  lines.  Engineers  and 
chemists  are  now  to  the  fore;  a  civic  and  industrial  levSe 
en  masse  has  been  arranged,  with  the  atidace  raisonni 
which  Ferdinand  Foch  taught  his  American  pupils  in  their 
brief  tutelage  of  ultra-modern  war. 

The  exploits  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  have  kindled  popular 
imagination  as  to  aerial  tactics;  and  for  new  warships  the 
U.S.  Congress  starts  off  with  a  preliminary  appropriation 
of  $359,000,000.  At  the  same  time  we  see  America’s 
Foreign  Minister  canvassing  all  the  Chanceries  of  Europe 
and  Asia  on  the  “outlawry  of  war”  as  an  arbiter  of 
national  destinies — though,  as  French  realists  point  out 
caustically,  the  United  States  is  nowhere  obliged  to  lift 
a  forceful  finger  for  the  maintenance  or  defence  of  peace. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  confusion  exists  over  there,  and 
until  the  military  status  of  a  traditionally  unmartial  Power 
becomes  clearer  to  herself,  the  present  clash  of  policies 
must  continue.  Meanwhile,  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  is  the  main  strategic  arm  of  the 
American  Empire,  both  in  her  own  hemisphere  and  in  the 
Far  East  as  well?  Ten  years  of  national  effort  went  to 
the  digging  of  Roosevelt’s  “  ditch.”  At  the  outset  a 
whole  province  was  torn  away  from  a  neighbour  country 
and  “  recognised  ”  as  a  new  republic  within  a  few  hours, 
to  the  dismay  and  scandal  of  Colombia’s  eighteen  fellow 
States,  of  whom  many  had  grievances  of  their  own. 

Mosquitoes,  yellow  fever,  and  avalanches  had  to  be 
fought  and  conquered  before  ex-President  Roosevelt 
could  sing  his  Nunc  dimittis  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  :  “  I  took  Panama  while  Congress  went  on  talk¬ 
ing  ” !  But  in  1903  the  swallow-swift  bombing  ’plane 
was  undreamed  of,  with  ton-weight  terrors  which  in  a  flash 
could  reduce  to  scrap-iron  all  the  titan  gates  and  gear  of 
six  huge  locks,  which  alone  cost  $55,000,000. 

But  long  ago  the  United  States  secured  a  second  string 
to  her  imperial  bow :  I  refer  to  the  arrangement  with 
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Nicaragua  for  a  sea-level  interoceanic  canal,  of  which  the 
first  Treaty  goes  back  to  1840.  This,  and  not  Panama,  was 
the  site  which  Roosevelt  himself  had  in  mind  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  1901.  Nicaragua  held  the 
field,  indeed,  until  the  very  last  moment,  with  the  Senate 
in  favour  of  the  Hepburn  Bill,  and  the  House  voting 
also  for  the  Central  American  route  by  309  votes  to  2. 
Moreover,  $10,000,000  was  provided  to  begin  the  work. 
A  hundred  years  ago  we  find  Henry  Clay,  as  State  Secre¬ 
tary,  backing  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  all  the  woes  of  that  “  Land  of  the  Lakes  ”  may  be 
traced  to  this  potential  asset. 

Primarily  a  business  nation,  with  its  first  President  as 
the  first  notable  business  man,  the  United  States  has 
always  sought  to  exclude  the  martial  Powers  of  the  Old 
World  from  a  hemisphere  where  empire  was  to  be  had 
along  lines  of  feeble  resistance,  or  none  at  all.  Monroe’s 
warning  to  Europe  was  no  more  than  a  -pium  desiderium, 
with  no  armed  sanctions  whatever  to  enforce  its  terms. 
Only  three  years  after  Monroe’s  famous  message  we  find 
Aaron  H.  Palmer,  of  New  York,  contracting  for  a  canal 
through  Nicaragua,  where  a  system  of  lakes  and  rivers 
facilitate  the  union  of  the  two  oceans  to  a  peculiar  degree. 

Now  other  concession-hunters  appear — British,  French, 
and  American.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  obtains  a  lease 
and  finances  the  adventurer,  William  Walker,  whose 
Nicaraguan  career  eclipses  any  Western  film  in  lurid 
romance  until  he  faces  the  last  firing  party  as  an  alien 
despot  who  has  staked  his  all,  and  lost.  California’s  gold 
rush  in  1849  drew  thousands  of  Americans  down  to  this 
Pacific  short  cut,  which  is  400  miles  nearer  to  the  U.S. 
ports  than  Panama.  It  was  now  resolved  that  no  foreign 
nation  should  have  any  control  of  the  interoceanic  canal 
— though  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  already 
gave  Great  Britain  joint  custody,  whether  in  Nicaragua 
or  Panama. 

Needless  to  say,  abrogation  of  this  instrument  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Senate  Bill  of  1899,  which  authorised 
a  canal  to  be  dug  in  six  years  across  Nicaragua  at  a  cost 
of  $  1 1 5,000,000.  “  I  do  not  admit  the  dead  hand  of  past 
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Treaties,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  when  the  realisation  of  his 
life’s  dream  was  at  hand,  and  he  had  switched  the  Senate 
over  to  the  Panama  route  through  his  powerful  friend, 
Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna. 

But  then,  neither  would  President  Jefferson  admit  the 
“dead  hand  ”  of  that  very  Constitution  (which  he  himself 
had  drafted)  when  America’s  expansion  was  toward  in  a 
territorial  deal  with  Napoleon,  out  of  which  fourteen  more 
States  were  to  be  carved.  State  Secretaries  Richard  Olney 
and  John  Hay  set  aside  British  rights  successfully,  because 
it  has  been  Britain’s  policy,  ever  since  Castlereagh’s  tactful 
settlement  of  the  bitterness  following  the  war  of  1812,  to 
forgo  even  technical  rights  in  order  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

In  1886  no  fewer  than  nineteen  different  interoceanic 
schemes  were  examined  for  the  Washington  Government. 
The  most  curious  of  these  was  a  “  ship-railway  ”  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico,  proposed  by  James  B. 
Eads^  the  engineer  of  the  big  Mississippi'  bridge  at  St. 
Louis.  This  line,  134  miles  long,  was  to  cost  only 
$50,000,000,  and  would  haul  ships  of  7-10,000  tons  by 
means  of  dry-dock  cradles  clear  across  the  Isthmus  from 
sea  to  sea.  Such  transit,  Eads  contended,  would  cause  no 
more  strain  to  a  laden  vessel  than  she  would  receive  in  bad 
weather  in  her  proper  element.  But  this  Mexican  project 
died  with  its  ingenious  inventor. 

There  remained  only  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  Of  the 
De  Lesseps  fiasco  little  need  be  said  here.  “  The  Great 
Undertaker” — as  his  hosts  of  victims  came  to  call  the 
Count — hoped  to  dig  a  sea-level  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
in  eight  years  at  a  cost  of  £25,ckdo,ooo  or  so.  No  such 
orgie  of  corruption  and  waste  was  ever  known,  save 
possibly  in  New  York  City  under  William  Marcy  Tweed. 

At  one  time  as  much  as  $150,000,000  was  asked  for  the 
derelict  assets  of  the  French  Canal;  the  figure  came  down 
to  $40,000,000  when  it  was  seen  that  the  United  States 
meant  to  proceed  with  the  Nicaragua  scheme  for  political 
as  well  as  financial  and  economic  reasons. 

Panama  was,  of  course,  a  troublesome  province  of 
Colombia,  and  the  Government  of  Bogota  were  keen 
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bargainers.  Roosevelt  used  lurid  language  to  describe  them 
in  letters  to  his  friends,  including  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Those  Colombian  Ministers  were  mere  “cut-throats.”  .  .  . 
“  The  analogy  is  with  a  group  of  Sicilian  or  Calabrian 
bandits  ” ;  it  was  Roosevelt,  by  the  way,  who  first  applied 
this  ugly  term  to  all  persons,  whether  public  or  private, 
who  opposed  American  aims  in  the  Iberian  Republics. 

But  best  of  all  I  like  this;  “You  could  no  more  make 
an  agreement  with  Colombia’s  rulers  than  you  could  nail 
red  currant  jelly  to  a  wall !  And  the  failure  to  nail  jelly 
to  a  wall  is  not  due  to  the  nail :  it  is  due  to  the  jelly !  ” 
Never  have  I  seen  these  two  utterly  disparate  tempera¬ 
ments  so  perfectly  expressed  as  by  this  American  hot¬ 
head,  whom  Lodge  and  Hay  so  amusingly  describe  in  their 
letters :  “  That  wilder  verwegener^^'  writes  Hay  from 
London  in  May,  1898,  “has  run  away  from  his  Navy 
Department  to  join  a  cowboy  regiment !  ” 

Roosevelt  turned  his  attention  to  Nicaragua,  and  went 
into  all  the  surveys,  especially  that  of  A.G.  Menocal  in 
1889,  when  work  was  actually  begun  under  concessions 
from  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
Atlantic  end  was  to  be  on  the  lagoon  west  of  Greytown, 
the  Pacific  end  at  Brito,  a  few  miles  from  San  Juan  del 
Sur.  But,  as  usual,  hopes  were  put  too  high  and  finances 
fell  too  low.  Ten  years  later  an  American  Commission 
placed  twenty  working  parties  on  the  Nicaraguan  line,  with 
159  civil  engineers  and  455  labourers.  Complete  surveys 
now  gave  an  estimate  of  $  1 89,ooo,cxx)  for  this  canal, 
with  excavation  of  288,000,000  cubic  yards  of  soil.  On 
the  Atlantic  side  there  was  to  be  a  46-mile  section  at  sea- 
level,  and  at  the  Pacific  end  a  12-mile  stretch,  leaving  the 
central  portion  of  126  miles  at  a  height  of  145  feet  above 
the  two  oceans,  with  fourteen  locks  to  control  it.  It  was 
this  latter  feature  which  caused  the  American  Government 
to  hesitate. 

And  now  we  approach  a  singular  episode  in  the  political 
ethics  of  the  United  States.  After  breaking  away  from 
Spain,  the  present  five  Central  American  nations  formed 
a  single  Federation :  needless  to  say,  intrigues  and  feuds 
broke  this  up  so  early  as  1838.  Five  efforts  at  union  led 
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to  a  ruinous  war;  and  after  that  came  pacts  and  promises 
galore,  with  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  trying  to  make  peace 
in  the  Central  American  barnyard. 

One  significant  conference  was  held  on  the  American 
cruiser,  Marblehead.  Beautiful  words.  Treaties  of  Amity, 
neutral  zones,  new  Constitutions — all  this  currant  jelly  ” 
was  at  long  last  nailed  up  as  the  “  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  ” — a  sort  of  League  of  Nations  in  feitOy  with  the 
inevitable  Andrew  Carnegie  offering  (through  Elihu  Root) 
$100,000  for  a  suitable  Court  House  in  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica.  Everything  in  the  Central  American  garden  looked 
lovely — until  a  fierce  weed  sprang  up  in  it  in  the  form  of 
Dictator  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua.  This  bold  “  bandit  ” 
hated  the  United  States — ^just  as  young  Augusto  Calderon 
Sandino  does  to-day,  defying  the  U.S.  Marines  in  the 
rocky  jungles  of  Nueva  Segovia  in  the  north-west. 

Zelaya  informed  Japan — above  all  Powers ! — that  a  bid 
from  her  for  the  canal  route  “  would  be  well  received.” 
American  plotters  were  soon  at  work  in  the  distracted  land. 
Two  of  these  were  caught  blowing  up  a  Nicaraguan  gun¬ 
boat,  and  Zelaya  had  them  executed.  Thereupon  the  out¬ 
raged  Washington  Government  landed  the  usual  Marines. 
State  Secretary  Knox  handed  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  his 
passport,  remarking  how  Zelaya  “  has  almost  continuously 
kept  Central  America  in  turmoil  and  tension.”  Moreover, 
he  was  using  “  a  baleful  influence  upon  Honduras,  to  the 
detriment  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.” 

By  1912  there  were  2,000  U.S.  Marines  in  Nicaragua. 
Next  came  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  of  1916,  negotiated 
with  a  dummy  “  Government  ”  in  Nicaragua,  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  opposed — a  fact  which  even  U.S. 
officials  on  the  spot  attested. 

The  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  ordained : — 

(i)  Supervision  of  Nicaragua’s  affairs  by  the  United  States. 

(a)  The  U.S.  to  be  given  the  right  to  cut  a  canal  through  any  section, 
in  return  for  a  sum  of  $3,000,000 ;  such  money  to  be  spent  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Nicaragua  to  lease  to  the  U.S.  certain  strategic  islands,  as  well  as 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  for  fortification  and  as  a  naval  base. 

Great  was  the  uproar  when  these  new  drives  of  the  push¬ 
ful  American  “Nail"”  quivered  in  the  fissiparous  Iberian 
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“Jelly.”  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  at  once  brought  suit 
in  the  new  Central  American  Cdurt.  They  sought  to 
annul  this  Treaty,  on  the  ground  that  Nicaragua  had  no 
right  to  sign  away  her  own  sovereignty  without  consulting 
her  sister  nations  on  the  point.  Nor  was  she  at  liberty  to 
part  with  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  which  was  the  common 
property  of  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  And 
lastly,  an  effective  American  naval  base  must  entail  the 
emplacement  of  great  guns  which  would  command  the 
territory  of  both  Honduras  and  Salvador. 

By  four  votes  to  one  these  views  in  a  flagrant  affair 
were  upheld  by  the  Court  of  the  “  Little  League.”  And 
the  sole  minority  was,  of  course,  the  Nicaraguan  judge 
himself  !  Both  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Wash¬ 
ington — payer  and  payee  in  the  deal — refused  to  accept 
this  verdict.  And  as  a  result,  that  Utopian  Tribunal  of 
Peace — which  the  United  States  herself  had  proposed  and 
created — ignominiously  closed  its  Carnegie  doors  on 
March  15th,  1918. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
will  soon  be  begun  at  sea-level,  from  Grey  town  on  the 
Atlantic  side  to  Brito,  just  north  of  the  Bay  of  Papagaio 
on  the  Pacific,  with  the  90-mile  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Rio  de  San  Juan  lending  themselves  admirably  to  the 
project.  And  this  time  far  abler  military  authorities  will 
have  a  say  than  Generals  Leonard  Wood  and  George  W. 
Goethals,  who  were  looming  figures  in  the  Panama  Canal 
in  1904-14.  On  the  Nicaraguan  route  is  no  “moving 
mountain  ”  like  Culebra,  no  erratic  and  treacherous  river 
like  the  Chagres,  nor  any  risk  of  train-loads  of  dead 
labourers  from  yellow  fever  on  their  dismal  daily  run  to  the 
cemetery  on  Monkey  Hill. 

With  rare  prescience  the  United  States  has  kept  a 
Nicaragua  Canal  in  reserve  for  nearly  ninety  years;  and 
since  the  adverse  report  of  her  admirals  in  1926,  she  can 
know  no  peace  of  mind  until  her  interoceanic  strategy  is 
made  secure  against  post-War  developments  in  naval 
ballistics  and  aerodynamics.  After  all,  her  southern 
frontier  no  longer  rests  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
shadowy  Mexican  border  of  2,000  miles.  At  present  the 
southern  limit  of  the  United  States  is  the  Canal  Zone  in 
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Panama,  which  merges  oddly  in  a  new  Republic  so  feeble 
that  its  President  has  had  to  call  in  U.S.  Marines  to  quell 
his  city  tumults. 

Even  Venezuela  and  Colombia  are  now  embraced  in 
“  our  Isthmian  policy.”  This  includes  the  entire  area 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  its  islands  (including  the  Virgin 
group,  purchased  from  Denmark  in  1916);  and  it  passes 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a 
chain  of  naval  stations  in  due  accord  with  the  size  and 
power  and  requirements  of  America’s  new  Navy. 

The  key  to  this  spacious  strategy  is  obviously  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  free  from  all  menace  of  a  surprise  attack, 
especially  from  the  air.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  very  vulnerable  waterway  on  the  Isthmus  can  ever  be 
so  altered  as  to  be  made  secure  from  the  huge  night- 
bombers  which  are  now  produced,  and  which  could 
instantly  destroy  the  ponderous  lock-steps  at  Gatun, 
Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores. 

So  far  back  as  1876  a  commission  of  experts  reported 
unanimously  that  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  both  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  had  greater  advantages  and  fewer 
difficulties  from  engineering,  commercial,  economic  and 
military  points  of  view,  than  any  other  existing  route  which 
had  been  surveyed  in  detail.  All  authorities  agree  upon 
this;  yet  a  single  speech  from  Marcus  Hanna  sufficed  to 
convert  the  President,  the  Senate,  the  House  and  the 
American  people  to  the  then  half-made  Panama  project 
which  militarism  has  now  nullified,  as  I  have  shown — much 
as  Sir  John  Fisher’s  first  Dreadnought  nullified  the 
German  Emperor’s  strategic  Kiel  Canal. 

How  many  people  know,  by  the  way,  that  young  Horatio 
Nelson  was  ordered  by  his  King  in  1780  to  head  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  Jamaica  to  seize  the  Nicaraguan  lakes  as  a  sort 
of  key-pass  between  the  two  great  oceans.?  Spanish 
opposition  to  the  future  hero  of  Trafalgar  proved  feeble 
enough,  but  disease  was  a  terrible  foe.  Of  the  200  men 
who  set  out  with  Nelson  for  the  mysterious  “  Land  of  the 
Lakes,”  only  about  ten  survived;  the  Captain  himself 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  after  a  long  and  enfeebling 
illness. 

The  Nicaraguan  Canal  will  be  nearly  four  times  as  long 
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as  that  of  Panama;  and  to  cut  it  at  sea-level  throughout, 
with  adequate  safeguards  against  aerial  attack,  will  be 
a  costly  undertaking.  But  America  has  the  men  and  money 
for  this.  All  that  is  now  needed  is  national  enthusiasm 
for  the  work;  and  this  can  be  induced  by  publicity  and 
propaganda,  in  which  American  primacy  is  unquestioned. 
I  imagine  the  Washington  bureaucracy  stands  alone  as  the 
owner  of  a  daily  newspaper  which  publishes  nothing  but 
the  doings  of  its  own  departments.  These  are  presented 
as  attractive  “  stories,”  designed  to  impress  the  masses  with 
the  fact  that  the  richest,  most  populous  and  powerful  of  all 
modern  nations  is  blessed  with  a  Government  to  which  the 
moving  of  mountains,  or  the  wedding  of  sundered  oceans  is 
no  more  than  the  mere  setting  in  intelligent  motion  of 
those  dollars  which  present-day  America  can  calculate  in 
caravans  of  noughts. 


BRITISH  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  AFTER 
THE  WAR 


By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw 

British  trade  and  industry  are  still  suffering  from  the 
after-effects  of  the  war,  and  from  the  disastrous  labour 
troubles  which  in  this  country  have  followed  in  its  wake. 
The  working  classes  here,  instead  of  following  the 
example  of  their  German  opponents  and  settling  down  to 
real  hard  work  in  order  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the 
industries  in  which  they  were  formerly  engaged,  have 
spent  the  critical  years  between  1922  and  1927  in  labour 
disputes  relating  to  hours  of  work  and  rates  of  pay.  In 
addition  to  the  handicaps  produced  by  these  labour 
struggles,  our  home  manufacturers  and  exporters  have 
had  to  face  external  difficulties  resulting  from  the  changed 
conditions  of  foreign  trade,  especially  as  regards  that  with 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  Continent  is  now  divided 
into  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  large  and  small  States,  each 
hedged  by  a  tariff  designed  expressly  to  keep  out  British 
goods,  and  to  preserve  the  home  market  for  the  new 
manufactures  which  have  been  started  during  or  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  late  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
although  they  certainly  helped  to  win  the  war,  were  not 
equally  successful  as  regards  the  peace  that  followed  it. 
The  former,  by  promising  an  industrial  millennium  to  the 
working  classes  here,  in  defiance  of  all  the  teachings  of 
history  as  to  the  results  of  great  wars  in  the  past, 
encouraged  directly  these  labour  disputes  at  home;  while 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  nationality  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
produced  a  map  of  Europe  which  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  and  increased  tenfold  the  risks 
of  war  and  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  trade  between 
the  thirty  odd  countries  into  which  Europe  is  now  divided. 
When  one  considers  the  difficulties  of  the  position  it  is, 
indeed,  remarkable  that  British  manufacturers  have 
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managed  to  maintain  their  works  and  factories  in  fairly 
regular  operation  during  these  trying  years.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  politics,  however,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Labour  and  Liberal  Parties  should  now  be  attempting  to 
score  politically  from  a  position  which  they  themselves 
have  created,  and  are  blaming  the  present  Government  for 
the  slow  recovery  of  many  of  our  staple  industries  from  the 
depression  which  has  reigned  in  them  since  1921. 

It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  before  vacating  office  in  1924,  had  appointed 
a  Departmental  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  British  industry,  with  special  reference 
to  the  difficulties  of  our  export  trade.  The  Report  of  this 
Committee,  entitled  “A  Survey  of  Overseas  Markets,” 
appeared  in  July,  1925,  and  the  following  extract  from  the 
Introductory  Memorandum  shows  that  it  contains  some 
notable  facts  and  admissions  relating  to  the  difficulties 
which  have  followed  from  the  remodelling  of  the  map 
of  Europe  at  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  : — 

Although  in  individual  cases  industries  artificially  encouraged  may 
fail,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  general  tendency  towards  the 
growth  of  local  manufacture  will  be  reversed  or  slow  down,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  based  on  the  inevitable  desire  of  progressive  countries  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  diversification  in  their  industries,  and  not  to  remain 
entirely  dependent  on  the  production  of  food  and  raw  materials.  The 
impulse  given  by  the  war  did  but  reinforce  this  tendency,  and  opened 
men's  eyes  to  possibilities  of  local  development  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  taken  years  to  discover. 

The  most  obvious  and  immediate  effect  on  British  trade  and  on  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  general  is,  of  course,  a  restrictive  one.  Goods  that 
formerly  found  a  ready  sale  in  a  particular  market  are  now  wholly  or 
partially  excluded  by  the  competition  of  the  locally  produced  article, 
under  the  protection  of  an  Import  Tariff.  If  this  were  the  whole  story, 
the  future  of  British  Overseas  trade  would  indeed  be  a  gloomy  one.  But 
there  are  certain  partial  compensations  which,  though  less  immediate 
and  evident,  may  in  the  long  run  be  of  great  importance  to  British 
traders,  provided  always  that  their  methods  and  organisation  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  new  and  varying  conditions 
and  opportunities . 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  International  trade  as  a  whole 
will  shrink,  but  its  local  distribution  will  necessarily  be  affected,  and 
concurrently  with  this  geographical  rearrangement,  there  will  probably 
be  a  continuous  trend  or  shift  towards  the  importation  of  the  higher 
qualities  and  more  distinctive  classes  of  goods,  i.e.,  towards  goods  the 
production  of  which  depends  on  special  skill  or  local  condition. 
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It  is  a  rather  curious  coincidence  that  the  first  article 
contributed  by  the  writer  to  this  review/  over  thirty  years 
ago,  should  have  dealt  with  another  Special  Report  upon 
British  Export  Trade,  compiled  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  and  entitled  “  Comparative 
Statistics  of  Population,  Industry  and  Commerce  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Some  Foreign  Countries.”  This 
Report  had  been  prepared  because  the  publication  in  1896 
of  a  small  book  Made  in  Germany  had  thoroughly  dis¬ 
turbed  the  public  mind  concerning  the  progress  made 
by  German  and  other  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  home 
and  colonial  markets.  Had  the  British  public  been  ready 
at  the  date  when  this  Report  was  published  to  adopt  the 
remedy  which  the  writer  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate 
it  is  highly  probable  that  we  should  have  been  spared 
to-day  the  recurrence  of  the  industrial  problems  of  1897, 
and  that  we  should  not  now  be  experiencing  the  burden 
of  the  maintenance  of  one  million  unemployed  and  an 
export  trade  that  is  not  expanding  sufficiently  rapidly  to 
provide  work  for  our  growing  population. 

However,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  support  for  a 
fiscal  policy  designed  especially  to  promote  trade  within 
the  Empire,  the  electorate  of  the  country  declined 
decisively  at  the  General  Election  of  1906  to  proceed 
along  the  path  of  development  which  he  had  mapped  out 
for  them,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  much  has  happened 
in  the  twenty-two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
election  was  fought  to  render  progress  along  this  path 
more  difficult  at  the  present  time.  There  is  certainly  food 
for  thought,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  should  have  thought  it  necessary  in  1924  to 
appoint  another  Special  Committee  to  report  on  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  export  trade,  for  it  indi¬ 
cates  that,  even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  we  have 
not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  combining  our  inherited 
policy  of  Free  Trade  with  the  healthy  development  of  our 
home  industries. 

Some  figures  may  be  given  here  for  the  declared  values 

(i)  "  The  Future  of  British  Trade.”  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
November,  1897. 
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and  the  volumes  of  our  export  trade  for  the  years  1900  to 
1914  and  from  1921  to  1927,  since  these  illustrate  the 
seriousness  of  our  present  position  as  an  exporting 
country.  The  figures  are  gathered  together  in  two  tables, 
the  first  giving  quinquennial  averages  and  the  other  the 
annual  figures  for  the  separate  years  from  1920  to  1927. 
Examining  Table  I,  we  find  that  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  value  of  our  export  trade  increased  from 
283  millions  to  465  millions,  and  that  the  correspond¬ 
ing  averages  for  the  five  years  1921  to  1925  753  millions, 
and  from  1923  to  1927  740  millions.  These  totals  might 
be  considered  quite  satisfactory  if  they  represented  similar 
increases  in  the  volume  of  our  export  trade.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  do  not,  and  when  the  necessary  corrections 


TABLE  I. 

British  Export  Trade  Before  and  Since  the  End  of  the  War. 
(Quinquennial  Averages.)  In  Millions  of  ;£s. 


Years. 

Declared  Value. 

Value  at  Prices  ruling 
in  1910  to  1914. 

1900-1904 

283 

331 

1905-1909 

370 

403 

1910-1914 

465 

465 

1921-1935 

753 

453 

1923-1927 

740 

467 

are  made  for  the  rise  in  prices  we  find  that  the  volume 
of  our  export  trade  for  the  period  1921  to  1925  was 
actually  lower  than  before  the  war,  and  that  only  once, 
namely,  in  1923,  have  the  figures  for  the  volume  of  the 
export  trade  been  much  above  the  pre-war  total.  The 
actual  figures  for  the  value  and  volume  of  our  export  trade 
for  each  year  from  1920-27  are  given  in  Table  II  on  the 
next  page.  The  disappointing  totals  for  the  past  two  years 
(1926-27)  are,  of  course,  due  partly  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  general  strike  and  of  the  coal-mining  lock-out  of 
the  first-named  year,  but  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
these  causes  the  expansion  of  our  export  trade  is  still  too 
slow  to  be  considered  satisfactory. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  increase  this  branch  of  our  trade,  and  that  much 
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greater  attention  should  be  given  to  methods  of  helping 
our  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  production  costs,  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition  which  they  are  experiencing  in 
the  home  and  colonial  markets,  especially  from  Germany 
and  America.  The  Government  policy  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  has  been  set  forth  in  recent  speeches  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  by  Mr.  Amery,  and, 
in  brief,  consists  in  reducing  as  far  as  possible  the  burdens 
of  taxation  and  in  giving  all  possible  help  to  the 
encouragement  of  trade  within  the  Empire  and  to  schemes 
of  assisted  emigration  to  Canada  and  Australia.  The 
following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Amery  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  i6th  indicates  what  the 

TABLE  II. 

British  Export  Trade  for  the  Separate  Years  1920-1927. 

In  Millions  of  Is. 

Declared  Value. 


767 
801 
773 

652 

709 

Government  policy  is  likely  to  be  when  it  is  placed  before 
the  electors  at  the  next  General  Election  : — 

In  the  Colonies,  especially  in  Africa,  there  was  a  situation  where 
trade  development  was  essentially  complementary ;  for  the  Colonies 
produced  tropical  raw  materials  which  could  not  be  produced  in  this 
country,  nor,  to  a  large  extent,  in  any  of  the  Dominions,  and,  in  return, 
they  took  our  manufactures.  Our  trade  with  these  Colonies  had  been 
developing  very  remarkably  in  recent  years ;  and  we  now  send  every 
year  eighty  million  pounds  worth  of  British  goods,  almost  entirely  manu¬ 
factured,  to  these  markets. 

As  regards  the  self-governing  Dominions,  although  their  industrial 
development  might  to  some  extent  check  the  direct  trade  in  manufactured 
goods,  under  a  system  of  General  Empire  co-operation,  it  might  very  well 
be  accompanied  by  a  great  enhancement  of  triangular  trade.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  means  for  development  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Governments 
themselves ;  and  there  had  never  been  a  time  in  which  the  promotion  of 
the  all-round  development  of  our  tropical  Empire  had  taken  place  so 


Value  at  Prices  ruling 
in  1910  to  1914. 

438 

375 

453 

491 

476 

469 

429 

468 


Year. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
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rapidly  and  so  effectivdy  as  to-day.  It  was  a  development  based  on  the 
development  of  the  natives  themselves,  side  by  side  with  development  of 
scientific  agriculture,  transport,  and  so  on,  and  it  was  having  a  direct 
effect  on  the  trade  of  this  country.  Such  preferences  as  we  have  been 
able  to  give  had  been  of  immense  value,  and  there  was  also  the  question 
of  learning  more  about  the  course  of  Empire  trade,  and  of  acting  in  the 
directions  of  improved  marketing,  pubUcity  and  research,  which  would 
all  have  the  effect  of  a  greater  voluntary  preference.  The  issue  is  not 
one  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  for  in  the  development  of  a  great  area 
such  as  the  British  Empire  with  unlimited  resources,  neither  of  these 
came  in  directly.  What  they  were  concerned  with  was  a  heritage  of 
immense  value  and  the  practical  ways  and  means  of  developing  it. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Amery’s  speech,  figures  are  given  in  Table  III  showing 
the  value  of  our  export  trade  with  each  one  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  and  with  the  Colonies  and  Protec- 


TABLE  III. 

Exports  of  the  Products  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


British  Countries. 

1913- 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

British  India  . 

Australia . 

Irish  Free  State . 

South  Africa . 

Canada  . 

New  Zealand  . 

Straits  Settlements. . . 

Nigeria  . 

Hong  Kong  . 

Ceylon . 

Gold  Coast  . 

Kenya  Colony  . 

Iraq . 

£ 

70,273,221 

34.471.269 

22,184,818 

23.794.935 

10,837,987 

7.*74.975 

3.734.126 

4.354.222 

4,185,184 

1.876,941 

1,184,643 

£ 

86,246,488 

57.699.700 

24.639,242 

27.733.483 

27.557.591 

20,695,679 

8,608,487 

6,462,246 

6,644,921 

3.763.585 

3,810,253 

1.929.970 

3.952.470 

£ 

90.577.148 

60,759,614 

47,296.605 

30.270.575 

27.993.586 

20,333,219 

9,462,617 

6,112,704 

8,554.434 

4.309.994 

3.398,832 

2,809,512 

3.695,464 

£ 

86.047,757 

60,169,330 

40,217.350 

30,570.821 

27.553.090 

23,072.583 

13.564.955 

8,661,388 

5,109,808 

5.038.570 

4.097.257 

3.759.969 

4.371,031 

Total  to  British 
Countries  .... 

;^I95.3X*.399 

;^30o,6o2,626 

;^337.464.i6i 

£335.114.162 

Total  to  Foreign 
Countries  .... 

;^329.942,I96 

;£466.655.I45 

£^6l,S02,6^6 

£438,266,540 

Total  to  All 
Countries  .... 

;^525.253.595 

;^767.257.77I 

£800,966,837 

;^773.38o,702 

Percentages  .... 

370 

39-2 

42.1 

43-3 

Footnote. — The  Totals  in  1926  are  not  given  since  all  figures  for  that  year 
were  affected  by  the  coal-mining  troubles  ;  and  the  detailed  figures  for  1927  are 
not  yet  published.  The  total  exports  to  British  Countries  in  1927,  however, 
amounted  to  ;^326, 650,000  and  to  Foreign  Countries  to  ;£382,454,ooo,  giving  a 
total  of  ;^709, 104,000  and  a  percentage  to  British  Countries  of  46.0. 
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torates  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  years  1923,  1924  and 
1925,  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  last  completed  year 
before  the  war.  In  1913  31  per  cent,  of  our  exports  went 
to  European  countries,  while  the  trade  with  the  Overseas 
Dominions  and  Colonies  accounted  for  37  per  cent,  of  the 
balance.  In  the  year  1925  the  relative  percentages  were 
22  per  cent,  and  43.3  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  a  very 
striking  change  has  occurred  in  the  relative  values  of  our 
European  and  Empire  trade. 

Examining  the  figures  in  Table  III  more  closely  it  will  be 
seen  that  British  India  is  still  our  best  market,  followed 
closely  by  Australia,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
Irish  Free  State,  South  Africa  and  Canada.  When  one 
considers  trade  expansion,  however,  apart  from  the  total 
value  of  the  trade,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  show  the  most  notable  progress, 
and  it  is  to  these  distant  countries  that  we  must  look  for 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  our  trade  in  Europe.  Some 
further  effort  will  be  required,  however,  on  the  part  of 
British  manufacturers  if  they  are  to  retain  their  leading 
position  in  these  overseas  markets,  even  when  helped  by 
the  preferences  granted  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
goods  of  British  manufacture  or  origin.  In  the  year  1923 
the  United  States,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan  and 
France  between  them  supplied  over  27  per  cent,  of 
Australia’s  imports,  whereas  their  share  of  this  trade  before 
the  war  amounted  only  to  10  per  cent.,  while  British 
manufacturers  and  exporters  are  barely  holding  their  own 
with  a  percentage  of  63.8.  A  similar  position  is  revealed 
when  the  figures  of  the  New  Zealand  import  trade  are 
examined,  for  the  United  States  have  increased  their 
percentage  (of  New  Zealand’s  imports)  from  9.5  in 
1913  to  16  in  1923,  and  our  own  share  of  this  trade 
has  fallen  away  from  82.4  per  cent,  to  73.4  per  cent. 
British  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  have  to  bestir 
themselves,  therefore,  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  domin¬ 
ating  position  in  the  market  of  this  our  most  distant  Over¬ 
seas  Dominion.  That  such  an  effort  is  worth  while  from 
the  British  manufacturers’  point  of  view  is  proved  by  the 
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figures  given  below,  showing  that  the  expenditure  per  head 
upon  British  goods  in  New  Zealand  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Empire.  Sir  James  A.  Cooper,  K.B.E., 
in  a  recent  address  on  the  subject  of  Empire  Development, 
which  was  delivered  in  Glasgow  in  December,  1927, 
estimated  that  the  buying  capacity  per  head  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1927,  was  as  follows : — New 
Zealand,  ;^i3  i6j.  ^d.\  Australia,  '£10  55.  iid.\  South 
Africa,  ys.  iid.',  Canada,  £2  19^.  id. 

Many  readers  of  this  article  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Canada,  when  considered  from  the  British  manufacturers’ 
standpoint,  is  such  a  disappointing  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  but  if  one  turns  to  the  figures 
of  our  import  and  export  trade  with  Canada  we  shall  find 
that  in  recent  years  their  purchases  of  our  goods  have  been 
considerably  less  than  half  the  value  of  our  own  purchases 
of  Canadian  produce. 

When  the  map  of  North  America  is  studied,  however, 
and  one  realises  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
American  manufacturer  can  transport  his  products  into 
Canada,  it  is  not  so  surprising  to  learn  that  America  controls 
or  monopolises  67.4  per  cent,  of  Canada’s  import  trade,  and 
that  our  own  proportion  (in  1924)  was  only  21.8  per  cent., 
and  was  lower  than  before  the  war.  In  view  of  these  figures 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  wise  to  spend  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  moneys  devoted  to  emigration  upon 
assisted  passages  to  Canada,  for  the  families  sent  out  in 
this  way  would  benefit  trade  and  industry  in  this  country 
much  more  if  they  were  sent  to  South  Africa,  Australia  or 
New  Zealand,  where  the  purchases  of  British  goods  per 
head  of  the  population  are  double  or  treble  those  of  the 
Canadian  settler.  The  fact  that  Canada  is  our  nearest 
Dominion,  and  that,  therefore,  the  cost  of  transport  for 
these  people  is  lower  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  Empire, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
settling  our  surplus  population  in  Canada  we  are  helping 
American  manufacturers  more  than  we  are  helping  our  own. 
The  usual  Free  Trade  argument  that  what  benefits  America 
will  ultimately  benefit  this  country  is  quite  fallacious,  for 
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the  United  States  tariff  is  expressly  designed  to  check  the 
flow  of  goods  from  this  country  into  America,  which  could 
alone  make  this  possible. 

From  the  British  manufacturers’  point  of  view,  however, 
the  countries  which  are  most  worth  attention  at  the  present 
moment  are  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Central 
African  Protectorate  of  Kenya  Colony,  since  in  these 
tropical  portions  of  the  Empire  developments  are  occurring 
at  an  extremely  rapid  pace,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a 
few  years’  time  the  total  value  of  their  external  trade  will 
amount  to  well  over  fifty  million  pounds  per  annum. 

The  above  rapid  survey  of  the  extent  and  growth  of  our 
trade  with  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  with  our 
Colonies  since  the  end  of  the  war  may  be  considered  by 
some  to  show  quite  satisfactory  results;  but  it  is  necessary 
again  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  India,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  Canada  we  are  losing  ground,  and  that  America 
is  trying  hard  to  capture  our  trade  in  these  countries.  What 
is  happening  in  our  older  overseas  possessions  will  cer¬ 
tainly  happen,  in  time,  in  the  colonies  and  protectorates 
now  undergoing  development,  unless  exceptional  means 
are  taken  to  preserve  these  markets  for  goods  and  products 
of  British  manufacture.  It  is  also  well  to  recognise,  before 
the  next  General  Election  takes  place,  that  the  two  parties 
which  are  in  opposition  to  the  Government  intend  to  make 
political  capital  and  use  of  the  depressed  state  of  many 
of  our  home  industries,  and  are  certain  to  criticise  in  strong 
language  what  they  consider  to  be  the  apathy  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  present  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed.  In  view  of  this  attitude  the 
writer  considers  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Government 
spokesmen  to  give  a  much  clearer  lead  to  the  electors  on 
this  subject,  and  to  adopt  a  bold  policy  for  the  development 
of  Empire  trade  upon  lines  which  will  bring  relief  to  our 
more  heavily  handicapped  industries. 

Lord  Melchett,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  initial  success  he  has  achieved  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour,  has  indicated  the  lines  upon  which,  in 
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his  opinion,  the  development  of  our  Empire  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  has  stated  that  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  country,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
Empire  itself,  is  dependent  upon  the  organisation  of  the 
latter  as  a  distinct  and  separate  economic  unit. 

Sir  James  A.  Cooper,  in  the  address  quoted  above,  has 
discussed  the  same  problem — and  the  following  extracts 
indicate  the  lines  upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  might  be  more  fully  made  use  of  : — 

If  we  start  with  a  clear  recognition  that  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  South  Africa  have  definitely  decided  to  establish  secondary 
industries,  and  that  we  have  given  them  full  power  to  do  so ;  and  that 
having  the  power  to  do  what  they  consider  best  in  their  national  interest, 
we  recognise  that  each  in  turn  has  adopted  a  settled  policy  of  protection 
for  its  native  industries,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  by  consultation 
and  by  patient  research  and  good  will  to  make  progress  in  a  mutually 
helpful  direction.  .  .  . 

As  the  Dominions  are  our  partners,  they  would,  I  feel  sure,  agree  to 
take  stock  with  us  of  our  present  position — and  might  agree  to  endeavour 
to  settle  boldly  and  on  broad  lines  the  relationship  which  is  to  exist 
between  our  manufacturers  and  theirs.  Some  at  least  of  the  industries 
of  the  Dominions  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  be  efficient ;  and  we 
are  not  using  our  Empire  resources  to  the  best  advantage  if  the  result 
is  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  local  consumer  or  to  curtail  legitimate 
consumption. 

Sir  James  Cooper  then  suggests  that  the  fiscal  policy, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India,  might 
well  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  he  gives 
the  following  principles  as  those  which  should  guide  the 
decisions  of  a  Fiscal  Policy  Board,  representing  the  whole 
of  the  countries  which  make  up  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  : — 

(а)  No  industry  should  be  protected  which  does  not  possess  natural 
advantages,  such  as  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  material,  cheap  power, 
sufficient  supply  of  labour,  and  a  large  home  market. 

(б)  No  industry  should  be  protected  which  would  be  unlikely  to 
develop  at  all  without  protection,  or  would  develop  so  slowly  as  to  be  of 
little  use  to  the  country. 

(c)  No  industry  should  be  protected  which  will  not  be  able  eventually 
to  face  world  competition  when  protection  is  withdrawn. 

These  were  the  principles  upon  which  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  India,  in  1921-22,  drew 
up  the  policy  of  “  discriminating  protection,”  which  has 
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been  adopted  by  that  country,  and  Sir  James  Cooper  urges, 
at  the  close  of  his  address,  that  a  representative  body  of 
great  leaders  of  manufacturers  of  commerce  should  be 
called  together  here,  to  consider  whether  or  no  a  scheme  on 
these  lines  should  be  prepared  and  placed  before  the 
representatives  of  the  Empire  at  the  next  Imperial 
Conference.  The  writer  is  quite  in  favour  of  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  possibly  the  delays  which  would  be  involved  in 
selecting  representatives  and  calling  together  a  special 
conference  for  discussion  of  the  proposal  could  be  avoided 
by  adding  the  subject  of  Empire  trade  to  the  list  of  those 
which  are  now  under  discussion  by  Lord  Melchett’s 
Committee.  Any  recommendations  made  by  this  repre¬ 
sentative  body  to  the  next  Imperial  Conference  would  cer¬ 
tainly  receive  most  serious  attention,  and  much  time  would 
be  saved  if  this  course  were  adopted. 

In  any  case,  it  is  important  that,  before  the  General 
Election,  the  Government  should  give  a  clear  indication 
of  the  course  they  intend  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
resolutions  on  preferences  within  the  Empire,  which  was 
passed  at  the  Imperial  Conference  held  in  1923,  but  have 
not  yet  been  acted  upon.  They  should  also  state  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  Lord 
Melchett’s  and  of  Sir  James  Cooper’s  schemes  for  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire  as  one  economic  unit, 
rather  than  as  a  group  of  independent  states,  each  having 
an  economic  policy  of  its  own,  and  applying  this  with  little 
reference  to  the  claims  or  needs  of  the  other  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
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By  Louis  Golding 

To  the  Western  traveller  in  Palestine  the  first  Jewish 
colony  he  alights  upon  is  something  more  than  a  collection 
of  wooden  shacks  or  stone  houses,  as  the  case  may  be, 
threaded  with  water-pipes,  flanked  by  outhouses,  topped 
by  cisterns  and  grain-elevators.  Obviously  he  may  meet 
settlements  like  these,  more  comfortable  or  less,  in  the 
backwoods  and  waste  places  of  any  new  country  between 
Australia  and  Alaska,  But  Palestine  is  not  a  new  country. 
It  is  an  ancient,  an  exhausted,  country.  The  backwoods¬ 
man  on  the  Gold  Coast  has  a  simple  enough  proposition 
to  tackle.  He  must  make  his  holding  work.  Sometimes 
the  actual  physical  job  he  has  set  himself  up  against  is 
more  desperate  than  anything  the  Palestinian  has  to  tackle 
(though  it  is  possible  that  certain  of  the  tasks  undertaken 
by  the  Jews  in  malarial  marshes  and  upon  salty  dunes  are 
actually  as  formidable  as  any  in  the  lands  of  virgin 
colonisation).  If  the  backwoodsman  does  not  make  his 
holding  work,  he  is  either  ruined  or  will  pack  his  traps  up 
and  trek  further. 

But  if  the  Jewish  colonist  whom  the  traveller  comes 
upon  in  Palestine  is  ruined — I  take  him  generically  for 
the  moment — then  the  greatest  opportunity  is  ruined  which 
history  has  afforded  his  race.  I  would  not  care  to  speculate 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  this  failure  upon  the  race  itself. 
The  race  seems  impervious  to  ruin.  But  it  seems  arguable 
that  the  consummation  which  Tiglath-Peleser  and  Haman, 
Titus  and  Torquemada,  failed  to  achieve  might  follow 
upon  a  blow  aimed  by  the  race  itself  at  its  own  heart.  It 
is  possible  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment 
is  being  initiated  and  will  be  for  a  time  continued  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  experiment  is  doomed  to  failure — 
those  conditions  external  to  the  race,  I  mean,  such  as  the 
complex  of  political  relationships  in  which  the  Jewish 
experiment  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  hundred  con¬ 
stituent  elements.  I  mean  also  the  domestic  problem 
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involved  by  the  established  existence  in  this  country  of 
a  large  population  with  entirely  different  instincts  and 
standards.  Such  conditions  as  these  may  doom  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  failure.  Or  the  essential  character  of  the  Jewish 
race,  which  may,  during  the  two  thousand  years  in  which  it 
has  not  occupied  this  country,  have  totally  unfitted  itself 
for  such  an  occupation  a  second  time. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  failure  might  be,  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  the  race  itself  could  survive  it  with 
the  ancient  vitality,  or  even  survive  at  all  for  long.  Acute 
diplomacy  and  hard  manual  labour,  united  with  every  sort 
of  moral  and  spiritual  fervour,  would  all  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  and  all  have  proved  fruitless.  A  nucleus  of  piety 
might  persist  for  a  time,  believing  as  of  old  in  the  personal 
intervention  of  Jehovah  and  the  physical  appearance  of  a 
Messiah,  but  this,  too,  would  slowly  bleed  to  death.  Or  it 
would  petrify  into  a  curiosity,  like  the  Joanna  Southcott 
Christians  or  the  Samaritans  of  Nablus.  It  would  not  have 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  prestige  which  would  hold 
together  the  elements  scattered  throughout  every  city  in 
every  country.  During  a  certain  century  or  the  century 
after  there  would  be  no  Jews.  It  would  not  be  relevant 
here  to  decide  whether  this  might  be  fortunate  or  unfor¬ 
tunate.  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  would  be  very  dull. 

Hence  the  first  Jewish  colony  he  alights  upon  is  some¬ 
thing  more  to  the  traveller  than  its  crude  self,  though  its 
crude  self  is  a  gallant  enough  proposition.  Its  inhabitants 
have  set  themselves  the  task  of  making  into  a  fat  land  a 
region  which  antiquity  itself  had  almost  exhausted,  a  region 
which  has  been  sterilised  by  the  residence  there  during 
a  thousand  years  of  the  most  spiritless  of  earth’s  hus¬ 
bandmen.  But,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  it  is  more 
than  merely  a  problem  in  agricultural  economy.  It  is 
more  than  the  old  Jerusalem  those  colonists  are  pursuing. 
It  is  the  new  Jerusalem  they  have  set  their  hearts  on.  They 
are  the  womb  out  of  which  the  new  Jerusalem  must  be 
delivered.  Whether  this  city  will  again  occupy  that  same 
region  which  ancient  awe  has  already  hallowed,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  a  city  standing  up  against  the  sea,  towards  which 
the  outskirts  of  a  Haifa,  a  Tel  Aviv,  are  at  this  moment 
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blindly  reaching  like  roots  or  waters  that  are  some  day 
to  burst  into  some  unexpected  blossom  or  fountain — who 
shall  decide,  saving  these  stalwart  men  whose  sole  present 
duty  seems  to  plough  the  land  apportioned  to  them  and 
hew  out  the  quarries.  Or  whether  the  new  Jerusalem  shall 
be  a  city  in  a  sense  of  which  we  have  no  conception  now, 
being  a  thing  not  assembled  block  by  block  and  house 
against  house,  like  a  sweaty  crowd  clamped  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  but  a  thing  diffused  across  tracts  of  greenery 
and  air,  held  in  coherence  by  modes  of  transit  and  trans¬ 
port  of  which  we  have  dimmest  inklings  now — these  are 
the  issues  to  be  decided  by  these  men.  They  are  the 
kingly  architects,  though  the  houses  they  dwell  in  are  put 
together  out  of  cheap  yellow  pine  and  roofed  by  corru¬ 
gated  iron.  They  are  the  Jewish  cardinals  in  conclave 
at  their  Vatican  whose  jerkins  of  coarse  cloth  are  costlier 
than  samite  and  ermine. 

It  was  with  some  such  consciousness  that  we  found  our¬ 
selves  approaching  the  colony  of  Ain  Charod,  which  is  a 
Krutzah,  a  communal  group,  in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon. 
The  toneless  sun  of  khamsin  lay  upon  the  morose  crags; 
the  sparse  olives  held  out  their  leaves  stiffly,  like  metal 
sculpture.  The  accidents  of  the  landscape  were  elimi¬ 
nated  in  that  unifying  air.  They  had  no  contours  which 
were  not  majestic.  On  the  projecting  branch  of  a  holm- 
oak  perched  a  black  and  white  stork,  solitary,  the  genius 
of  that  evening,  presenting  impartially  the  Yea  or  Nay, 
the  Life  or  Death,  which  it  is  for  them  who  plough  the  thin 
furrows  of  Esdraelon  to  choose,  affirm  and  establish. 

We  had  descended  from  the  last  low  hills  of  Samaria. 
We  lurched  over  a  region  of  no  tracks.  The  arid  unfructi¬ 
fied  earth  humped  itself  into  a  mound  of  uneven  desolation. 
So  lamentable  it  seemed  that  the  mean  beasts  of  the 
desert — jackal  and  hyena  and  the  hatchet-jawed  lizard — 
might  have  spurned  it,  sooner  seeking  out  for  themselves 
rifts  in  solid  rock,  which  is  earth’s  own  proud  substance, 
than  permit  their  homes  to  be  in  a  dump  of  mud,  so  lousy 
and  forlorn. 

And  the  name  of  this  place  was  Jezreel,  and  the  dwellers 
therein  were  the  choosers  of  Nay  between  Yea  and  Nay,  of 
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Death  between  Life  and  Death.  They  had  been  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Astarte  once,  and  four  hundred  priests  minis¬ 
tered  to  them.  Here  Ahab  built  his  ivory  house  and 
Jezebel  flaunted  her  painted  cheeks.  The  dwellers  in 
these  hovels  sit  among  their  rags,  their  blind  eyes  turned 
inward  upon  a  chamber  darker  than  dark  nights.  They 
are  the  impassive  agents  of  sterility,  as  the  priests  of 
Astarte  were  its  active  agents,  resolving  it  into  ritual  and 
formula.  Furtive  daughters  of  Astarte  and  Jezebel !  The 
car  heaved  round  upon  a  huddled  group  of  girls,  raking 
them  with  the  beams  of  the  head  lights.  Their  eyes  were 
large  with  terror  and  disbelief.  For  ten  seconds  their 
eyes  did  not  blink.  Then  suddenly  the  pitiful  creatures 
ducked  and  sped  wildly  away  with  a  low  windy  cackling. 

I  could  never  henceforth  see  the  Arab  villagers  of 
Palestine  without  recalling  this  picture  of  the  wide-eyed 
girls  of  Jezreel  scuttling  away  from  the  stern  and  steady 
lights  of  the  car.  I  saw  their  wide  eyes  time  and  again. 
As,  for  instance,  in  the  red  lands  that  lie  behind  Jaffa  at 
a  point  where  the  fields  of  an  Arab  peasant  and  a  Jewish 
Knitzah  march  side  by  side.  The  Arab  and  his  Jewish 
neighbours  WTre  ploughing  their  fields.  The  Arab  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  yoke  to  his  camel  the  curved  root  of  a  tree. 
So  his  ancestors  had  ploughed  his  fields  for  countless 
generations.  The  Jews  put  into  gear  a  motor  tractor  of  a 
size  and  efficiency  such  as  I  had  never  witnessed  before, 
any  more  than  the  Arab,  for  I,  too,  am  used  to  territories 
no  more  enormous  than  the  comely  farmlands  of  England, 
and  this  was  the  sort  of  enginery  with  which  the  Americans 
subdue  the  Middle  Western  continent.  As  the  motor 
tractor  thrust  itself  forth  and  down  with  the  clangour  of 
five  express  trains,  I  saw  in  the  eyes  of  that  little  Arab 
peasant  precisely  the  same  terror  and  disbelief  as  I  saw 
in  Jezreel  that  night.  The  next  day,  as  we  passed  through 
Jezreel  again,  the  maidens  came  forward  timidly  to  touch 
the  bonnet  of  the  car.  So,  too,  I  saw  the  Arab  peasant  a 
little  time  later  fingering  tremulously  the  levers  of  the 
motor  tractor.  It  may  be  that  the  daughters  of  those 
maidens  of  Jezreel  will  themselves  establish  a  garage  over 
the  foundations  of  Jezebel’s  watch-tower,  and  that  that 
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Arab  peasant  himself  will  cast  aside  his  wooden  plough 
and  request  the  offices  of  tlie  motor  tractor  for  half  a 
morning.  A  garage  is  less  picturesque  than  a  mud-hovel 
and  a  motor  tractor  than  a  wooden  plough.  But  the  first 
is  hss  lousy  and  the  second  more  efficient.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 

Between  Jezreel  of  the  Arabs  and  Ain  Charod  of  the 
Jews  there  is  only  a  faint  track  at  present,  though  the 
citizens  of  both  are  related  in  Abraham.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant,  I  trust,  when  there  will  be  a  highroad;  for  if 
Jezreel  has  been  dying  there  for  so  long  and  is  not  dead 
yet,  the  only  hope  for  Palestine  is  that  Jezreel  shall  be 
duly  reckoned  with.  And  if  it  has  taken  so  long  for 
Ain  Charod  to  be  born,  and  the  infant  is  kicking  so  lustily 
despite  this  protracted  parturition,  Ain  Charod  also  must 
be  duly  reckoned  with.  And  a  highroad  must  be  set  down 
between  the  mud  hovels  and  the  wooden  barracks.  By  that 
time  goodly  houses  in  stone  or  brick  may  have  taken  the 
places  of  the  hovels  and  the  barracks  equally. 

That  night  we  found  it  difficult  enough  to  keep  to  the 
track  between  Jezreel  and  Ain  Charod,  if  track  there  is. 
The  whole  inertia  of  the  land  seemed  sullenly  to  oppose 
us.  Stones  clanked  indignantly  up  against  our  wings. 
Tall  whip-like  grasses  struck  us.  We  thrust  our  radiator 
into  deep  pits  or  endangered  our  axle  upon  meaningless 
cairns.  The  inertia  of  the  land,  left  inert  so  long,  resented 
us.  This  was  a  country  of  Islam,  of  submission.  What 
impiety  was  this  that  came  out  of  the  West?  The 
Crusaders  were  bad  enough,  but  they  were  in  the  tradition, 
at  least.  They  came  with  pikes  and  lances,  with  vats  of 
boiling  lead,  to  win  Jerusalem.  But  who  were  these  later 
Crusaders  who  came  to  win  Jerusalem  with  tractors  and 
threshing  machines?  Who?  Who?  Clear  above  the 
labouring  engine  came  the  petulant  hoot  of  an  owl. 

But  the  lights  in  the  colony  of  Ain  Charod  shone  imper¬ 
turbably,  blocked  out  against  the  hillside  of  Gilboa.  So 
we  lurched  and  stumbled  over  the  barrenness,  recognising 
in  these  lights  not  merely  a  beacon  to  us  benighted 
wanderers  in  Esdraelon,  but  a  beacon  to  wanderers  in  the 
tortuous  alleys  of  Vienna  and  Whitechapel,  a  beacon  that 

outshone  for  jaded  eyes  the  blind  lights  of  Broadway. 
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And  of  a  sudden  woods  were  about  us,  and  the  coolness 
that  is  in  woods  even  upon  the  days  of  khamsin.  There 
was  the  sound  of  water  also,  and  this  was  the  Well  of 
Charod  where  Gideon  was  encamped  over  against  the 
Midianites,  and,  bidding  his  troops  drink,  chose  out  of 
them  those  that  drank  decently  and  alertly.  He  chose  three 
hundred  men.  The  colonists  of  Ain  Charod  are  three 
hundred  at  this  day.  They  are  not  less  potent  for  the 
further  history  of  Israel. 

Two  young  men  came  forward  to  meet  us,  seeing  our 
lights  and  hearing  our  engines,  as  we  swung  out  of  the 
eucalyptus  grove.  One  of  these  limped,  for  he  had  a 
wooden  leg.  He  had  lost  his  own  fighting  in  the  Jewish 
Legion,  in  Palestine  here,  against  the  Turks.  It  seemed 
to  me  appropriate  and  touching  that  it  should  be  upon 
Jewish  land  that  he  must  henceforth  stump  on  his  wooden 
leg,  in  the  country  where  he  had  himself  suffered  grievous 
loss,  and  his  brother  had  his  head  shot  from  his  shoulders. 
It  was  Jewish  land  in  Palestine,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
the  halfpennies  of  little  seamstresses  no  less  than  the 
thousands  of  rich  merchants  had  been  contributed.  It  was 
a  purchase  effected  under  the  sanction  of  England,  with 
the  assembled  nations  agreed  upon  that  sanction.  The 
young  soldier  of  the  Jews  had  been  luckier  than  others. 
They  had  removed  his  leg  from  the  groin,  but  Fate  had 
afforded  him  great  consolation.  His  companion  came  for¬ 
ward,  blinking  through  spectacles,  and  with  more  than  a 
hint  of  bent  back  and  stooping  shoulders.  Though  he 
follow  the  plough  another  score  or  two  score  years  his 
shoulders  will  never  be  quite  straightened.  Once  for  days 
and  nights,  almost  without  pause,  he  studied  physics  and 
chemistry  in  his  small  attic.  He  passed  his  degrees  with 
gold  medals.  But  he  heard  Gideon’s  water  calling  under 
the  flank  of  Gilboa,  and  he  swept  his  papers  aside  and 
came  over  to  be  one  of  the  new  three  hundred.  His 
shoulders  will  never  be  straight;  but  I  saw  his  small  boy 
in  the  kindergarten  next  day,  and  heaven  knows  that  all 
the  nurseries  of  Eton  house  no  small  child  with  straighter 
limbs. 

We  dropped  our  kit  in  the  lame  soldier’s  hut.  It  con¬ 
tained  two  trestle  beds  beside  his  own,  a  small  table,  a 
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rickety  chair,  and  a  soap-box.  We  washed  in  a  bowl  of 
Gideon’s  water,  having  resisted  the  temptation,  thirsty 
though  we  were,  of  crouching  down  and  lapping  up  the 
water  before  we  washed  in  it.  We  were  in  time  for  supper, 
they  told  us,  at  the  communal  dining-hall.  The  lame 
soldier  was  a  student  no  less  than  a  physicist,  as  we  | 
gathered  from  the  heap  of  abstruse  German  volumes  of  ! 

sociology  by  his  bedside.  We  went  over  to  the  hall  and  j 
it  took  us  no  long  time  to  discover  that  our  neighbours, 
both  men  and  women,  at  the  long,  bare  table  where  we  sat 
down,  were  also  people  of  education.  The  tables  were 
equipped  with  basins  of  black  bread  in  chunks  and  bowls 
of  sugar,  where  the  flies  settled,  despite  the  switches  of 
grass  suspended  from  the  roof-beams  to  lure  them.  The 
switches  were  already  over-populated.  On  each  table  was 
placed  a  rough  wooden  trestle  to  hold  a  teapot.  There 
can  be  no  larger  teapots  in  the  world  than  the  teapots  of  t 
Ain  Charod,  for  tea  is  the  drink  of  the  colonists.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  supreme  drink  of  Palestine.  Tea  not  with 
lemon,  in  what  is  mistakenly  considered,  outside  Russia,  to  l 
be  the  Russian  mode — but  pure  tea,  tea  with  large  lumps  i 
of  fly-blown  sugar,  tea  copious  enough  to  float  Noah’s 
Ark.  A  dish  of  soft  boiled  carrot  supplemented  the  chunks 
of  black  bread  and  the  tea.  This  was  the  complete  even¬ 
ing  meal  of  the  three  hundred,  after  a  more  than  twelve-  ; 
hour  day  of  sweltering  heat  in  cowshed  and  tilth  land. 
Their  sole  luxury  was  yesterday’s  paper,  which  was  brought 
in  during  the  meal.  They  fingered  it,  glanced  avidly  up  ^ 
and  down  its  columns,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  though 
the  Davar  is  an  intelligent  and  well-conducted  journal, 
but  because  it  was  print,  it  had  affinity  with  books  and 
learning,  with  the  culture  they  had  forsworn. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  : 
Jewish  colonists  in  Palestine,  or  even  the  greater  number  | 
of  the  three  hundred  in  Ain  Charod,  are  graduates  and  ; 
artists  who  have  thrown  exalted  careers  aside  in  order  to 
hew  wood  and  draw  water.  A  fair  proportion  of  them  are  = 
precisely  of  the  same  intellectual  and  social  order  as  gen¬ 
tile  colonists  might  be ;  though  in  the  nature  of  things  these 
are  rather  tailors  and  carpenters  by  origin  than  farm 
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labourers  and  bargees.  But  that  was  not  my  predominant 
impression  in  Ain  Charod.  And  time  after  time,  during 
my  wanderings  among  the  Jewish  colonies,  I  found  myself 
confronted  by  men  and  women  with  precisely  those  fine 
brows  and  eyes  which  distinguish  the  Jewish  lawyers,  artists, 
organisers  who,  with  an  almost  discouraging  persistency, 

I  are  everywhere  found  at  the  head  of  their  professions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  plaster  the  heads  of  the  colonists 
with  a  rose-pink  nimbus.  They  are  too  busy  with  hose¬ 
pipes  and  shovels  to  attitudinise  with  the  palms  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  And  they  have  a  sense  of  humour.  They  are 
1  something  more  than  martyrs,  by  which  is  meant  witnesses. 
They  are  themselves  performers.  And  seeing  that  they 
are  doing  that  which  they  would  each  and  all  have  given 
a  limb  to  do,  during  those  two  thousand  years  of  exile, 
they  call  less  for  pity  than  for  envy. 

I  Yet  they  sacrifice  much.  That  is  their  chief  privilege. 
All  of  them,  the  men  of  rare  and  ordinary  minds  equally, 
sacrifice  to  the  children  whatsoever  ease  and  comfort  is 
■  to  be  wrung  from  these  stubborn  acres.  Whilst  they 
themselves  sleep  on  hard  trestles  and  feed  on  black  crusts, 
their  children  sleep  and  feed  like  little  lordlings.  The 
j  children  are  not  pampered,  of  course,  but  if  their  parents 

I  must  go  on  short  commons,  they  know  nothing  of  it.  The 

future  is  with  them.  They  are  the  future.  That  more 
than  any  other  is  the  religion  of  the  older  ones.  There 
are  no  heretics. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  parents  should  make  sacri¬ 
fices  for  their  children,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  speaking 
of  if  the  discrepancy  between  the  conditions  of  the  elders 
i  and  the  children  were  not  everywhere  so  startling.  It  is 

i  possible,  even,  that  it  will  not  be  found  economically 

'  feasible  to  maintain  the  children  in  such  ideal  and  com¬ 

paratively  expensive  circumstances.  But  the  impression  I 
received  that  night  in  Ain  Charod,  which  was  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  corroborated  elsewhere,  was  of  a  rarer  sort  of 
sacrifice.  For  these  men  sacrificed  something  more  than 
creature  comforts  on  behalf  of  a  vaster  company  than  their 
own  children.  They  sacrificed  scholarship,  the  arts,  their 
own  essential  spiritual  selves,  to  become  hewers  of  wood 
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and  drawers  of  water.  They  have  gone  further  than  even 
the  writer,  Chesterton,  demanded,  a  critic  not  sympathetic 
with  them  and  their  cause.  He  would  have  their  cause 
tested,  he  writes,  “  not  by  whether  Jews  can  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  but  whether  they  can  remain  at  the 
bottom;  not  by  whether  they  have  a  hundred  arts  of  be¬ 
coming  important,  but  whether  they  have  any  skill  in  the 
art  of  remaining  insignificant.  A  Jewish  State  will  not  be  a 
success  when  the  Jews  in  it  are  successful,  or  even  when  the 
Jews  in  it  are  statesmen.  It  will  be  a  success  when  the  Jews 
in  it  are  scavengers,  when  the  Jews  in  it  are  sweeps,  when 
they  are  dockers  and  ditchers  and  porters  and  hodmen.” 

But  the  colonists  in  Palestine  have  done  more,  I  say, 
than  Mr.  Chesterton  asked  of  them.  It  might  be  easy  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  but  these  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  musicians  of  Ain  Charod  have  thrown  them¬ 
selves  there.  And  if  they  have  been  capable  of  putting 
aside  those  talents  which  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  existed  for  twenty  centuries  have  bred  and  sharpened 
in  them,  the  worthy  writer  need  not  fear  that  under  the 
natural  conditions  out  of  which  the  dockers  and  ditchers  of 
his  own  race  are  born,  the  dockers  and  ditchers  of  Palestine 
will  be  born  also,  generation  upon  generation. 

It  was  not  far  from  here  that  Jacob  pillowed  his  head 
upon  a  stone  and  saw  the  angels  ascending  and  descending 
the  ladder  slung  between  earth  and  heaven.  Now  in  Ain 
Charod  I  had  a  vision  of  coarser  creatures  than  angels, 
who  did  no  more  than  descend  a  ladder,  and  the  ladder 
was  not  Jacob’s,  but  Mr.  Chesterton’s.  And  having 
descended,  they  lustily  dug  and  trenched  and  irrigated  the 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  And  clover  grew  and  wheat 
grew  and  other  crops  in  their  season.  And  the  flowers  of 
clover  and  the  ears  of  wheat  did  not  glitter  like  the  stars 
at  the  summit  of  Jacob’s  ladder.  But  the  cattle  of 
Esdraelon  browsed  among  the  clover  and  the  ovens  of 
Ain  Charod  made  the  wheat  into  bread.  And  the  Jewish 
dockers  and  ditchers  and  porters  and  hodmen  washed  down 
the  wheat  of  Esdraelon  with  draughts  from  the  fountain 
of  Gideon. 
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By  Stacy  Aumonier 

The  winter  before  last  I  spent  four  months  in  the  South 
of  Spain ;  most  of  the  time  up  in  a  little  villa  in  the  hills 
at  the  back  of  the  city  of  Malaga.  Three  or  four  times  a 
week  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  city,  and  I  could  neither 
ride  nor  walk  there  without  passing  the  municipal  prison. 

1  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  even  now,  although  I  never 
went  inside  it,  the  sight  of  that  prison  still  haunts  me,  and 
I  believe  it  always  will.  It  was  a  formidable  looking  struc¬ 
ture.  Most  prisons  that  I  have  seen  have  been  tucked 
away  out  of  sigh”t  or  entirely  hidden  by  outside  walls,  but 
about  the  prison  of  Malaga  there  is  something  intimate  and 
menacing.  It  is  set  down  right  in  the  heart  of  a  densely 
populated,  squalid  neighbourhood,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
utterly  impregnable  appearance,  its  circumference  is 
patrolled  night  and  day  by  soldiers  armed  with  carbines. 
I  have  always  been  interested  in  prisons  and  questions  of 
prison  conduct  and  reform,  and  I  have  been  all  over  several 
English  prisons.  When,  therefore,  I  found  myself  in  such 
close  and  frequent  proximity  to  this  Spanish  prison  I  felt 
a  great  desire  to  inspect  it.  But  I  have  to  confess  that 
after  three  months’  endeavours,  during  which  time  I  tried 
every  channel  and  influence  I  could  command,  I  failed. 
This  was  particularly  galling,  as  I  knew  that  certain  people 
had  managed  to  get  over  the  prison,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  how  they  did  manage  it.  Spain  is  a 
democratic  country;  that  is  to  say,  anybody  can  have 
anything — if  they  have  got  enough  money  to  pay  for  it. 
I  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against 
my  visiting  the  prison  for  two  reasons — {a)  I  was  English ; 
{b)  I  was  one  of  “these  writing  people.”  And  one 
influential  resident,  who  had  done  his  best  to  get  me 
permission,  told  me  confidentially  that  “the  authorities 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  little  ashamed  of  the  prison.” 

This  statement  only  excited  my  interest  the  more,  and 
although  I  never  succeeded  in  entering  it,  I  gathered  so 
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much  information  about  it  that  in  the  end  I  began  to  think 
that  I  really  had.  And  my  vision  of  it  was  further  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  strange  story  an  Englishman  told  me.  He 
was  the  only  Englishman  I  met  who  had  been  inside  the 
prison,  and  his  description  was  all  the  more  valuable  in 
that  his  visit  to  the  prison  had  not  been  of  a  voluntary 
nature !  As  he  is  still  a  highly  respected  resident  of 
Malaga  I  will  not  mention  his  name,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  narrative  I  will  call  him  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins  is  the  managing  director  of  a  big  red  ochre 
works  in  Malaga.  He  is  a  very  tall  man,  well  over  six  feet, 
with  a  dominating  personality;  one  of  those  men  who  bang 
on  tables  and  monopolise  the  conversation  in  whatever 
company  they  happen  to  be.  Incidentally,  of  course,  he 
speaks  Spanish  fluently. 

Well,  one  evening  in  June — this  must  be  four  years 
ago — Mr.  Collins  was  driving  his  car  homewards.  He  had 
just  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city  when  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  knock  over  a  young  girl.  He  stopped  the 
car  and  jumped  out.  Finding  that  she  was  rather  badly 
hurt  and  unconscious,  he  picked  her  up,  put  her  in  the  car, 
and  drove  her  to  the  hospital.  Having  handed  her  over 
to  the  authorities  he  produced  a  card  and  was  about  to 
depart.  An  official,  however,  appeared,  and  with  many 
apologies  said  that  he  must  request  him  to  wait  for  a  little 
while.  He  was  shown  into  a  small  room,  and  he  heard  the 
key  turn  in  the  lock  !  Nearly  forty  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  door  opened  again,  when  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  himself  appeared,  accompanied  by  an  inspector 
of  police,  and  two  civil  guards  !  The  superintendent  was 
courtesy  itself.  He  made  every  kind  of  profound  apology, 
but  explained  that  by  a  law  of  Spain  Mr.  Collins  would 
have  to  be  detained  until  the  hospital  doctors  certified  that 
the  girl  was  out  of  danger.  There  was  no  doctor  in  the 
hospital  at  that  moment  who  was  qualified  to  give  any  such 
certificate.  In  other  words,  he  regretted  to  say  that  Mr. 
Collins  would  have  to  go  to  the  municipal  prison  until 
some  higher  authority  released  him. 

There  being  nothing  for  it  Mr.  Collins  offered  the  use 
of  his  car,  which  was  gladly  accepted,  and  so  he  drove 
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himself  to  prison,  accompanied  by  the  three  officers  of  the 
law.  Having  garaged  the  car  close  by  he  was  taken  before 
the  governor.  The  governor  of  the  prison  was  even  more 
courteous  than  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  He 
gave  him  a  cigarette,  and  apologised  profusely  for  all  the 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  the  prisoner  might  be  put 
to,  but  he  explained  that  the  laws  were  very  strict.  He  was 
not  empowered  to  treat  one  prisoner  differently  from  the 
others,  however  distinguished  they  might  be,  or  however 
fleeting  the  nature  of  their  visit. 

However,  after  a  little  more  discussion  he  agreed  that 
certain  small  concessions  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
Caballero  of  such  high  social  standing  as  Mr.  Collins.  He 
would  not,  for  instance,  insist  upon  him  spending  the  night 
in  one  of  “  the  cages.”  He  might  sleep  alone  in  the  central 
patio.  He  might  even  have  a  bed  sent  in  from  an  hotel.  He 
could,  of  course,  certainly  have  his  meals  sent  in  from  an 
hotel.  If  he  desired  it  he  might  make  use  of  the  telephone  in 
the  office,  although  the  governor  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  same  could  make  very  little  difference.  The 
prisoner  must  inevitably  spend  the  night  in  the  prison,  for 
having  once  been  admitted  he  could  only  be  released  on 
the  order  of  one  of  the  three  leading  magistrates  of  the 
city,  and  God  in  heaven  alone  might  know  their  where¬ 
abouts  at  that  time  of  night.  Mr.  Collins  was  duly  thank¬ 
ful  for  these  privileges,  of  all  of  which  he  availed  himself. 
Having  given  instructions  about  his  bed  and  his  dinner, 
he  turned  to  the  telephone,  and  after  considerable  difficulty 
he  got  through  to  one  of  the  chief  criminal  lawyers  in 
Malaga,  whom  he  fortunately  knew,  and  who  had  worked 
for  him  in  certain  matters  regarding  his  own  business.  He 
explained  the  matter  fully  to  him,  and  after  making  urgent 
representations  for  prompt  action  he  hung  up  the  receiver 
and  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  prison  authorities. 

It  was  then  that  he  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  governor’s 
reference  to  “  the  cages.”  The  prison  was  built,  like  most 
Spanish  and  Arab  buildings,  round  a  central  patio.  In 
this  case  the  patio  was  just  a  prison  yard  in  an  inde¬ 
scribable  state  of  filth.  It  was  by  this  time  past  ten 
o’clock,  and  the  prisoners  had  been  shut  into  their  cages 
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for  some  time.  There  were  six  of  these  cages,  each  hold¬ 
ing  fifty  prisoners.  A  “  cage,”  indeed,  was  the  only  name 
that  could  have  been  applied  to  them.  They  had  three 
solid  stone  walls  with  no  windows,  a  stone  ceiling  and  a 
stone  floor.  The  fourth  side  was  a  thick  iron  grille,  with 
a  padlocked  iron  door  opening  on  to  the  central  patio. 
Collins  said  that  the  night  was  intensely  sultry  and,  he 
was  glad  to  say,  fairly  dark.  He  wandered  around  the 
patio  and  peered  into  the  cages,  but  the  smell  emanating 
from  them  was  almost  overpowering.  He  felt  intensely 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  open.  After 
a  time,  feeling  a  little  emboldened  by  his  sense  of  security 
from  actual  contact  with  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  went  up 
to  one  of  the  cages  and  called  into  it.  An  idea  had 
occurred  to  Mr.  Collins.  He  wondered  whether  by  chance 
a  fellow  countryman  might  be  in  one  of  these  poisonous 
holes.  After  a  minute  or  so  he  said  that  he  saw  three  or 
four  weird  figures  advance  towards  the  door  of  the  cage. 
They  were  all  stark  naked.  He  spoke  to  them  and  asked 
whether  by  any  chance  there  happened  to  be  a  poor  devil 
of  a  Britisher  amongst  them.  He  found  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  them  to  understand  him.  He  discovered  after¬ 
wards  that  the  majority  of  them  were  gypsies,  or  they  spoke 
some  patois  far  removed  from  Andalusian.  Moreover, 
owing  to  their  confinement  and  the  vile  nature  of  their 
treatment  they  were  either  mentally  deficients,  or  little 
removed  from  animals.  They  stood  there  scratching  them¬ 
selves  and  jibbering  at  him.  He  learnt  also  that  the 
prisoners  in  these  cages  are  given  nothing  in  the  way  of 
mattresses.  They  sleep  on  the  stone.  If  one  has  money 
he  may  buy  a  mattress  when  he  goes  in,  but  it  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  advantage,  for  the  mattress  has  a  way  of  attracting  all 
the  vermin  in  the  cage,  and  after  a  week  or  two  it  almost 
walks  away  from  him  !  The  food  is  so  inadequate  that  the 
prisoners  would  starve  to  death  but  for  outside  charity. 
In  the  yard  is  one  water  tap  for  the  300  prisoners,  but 
no  means  of  having  a  bath.  A  man  may  be  there  for  years 
without  having  a  bath  or  a  change  of  linen,  and  you  have 
to  remember  that  in  the  summer  the  thermometer  fre¬ 
quently  registers  112  degrees  in  the  shade!  There  is  no 
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discrimination  between  the  prisoners,  a  youth  and  first 
offender  is  herded  into  the  same  cage  with  hardened 
criminals  and  moral  degenerates.  There  are  priests  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prison,  but  they  only  appear  in  the  gallery 
above  the  yard,  and  offer  up  prayers  and  solemnise  masses. 
They  never  mix  with  the  prisoners,  who  are  left  almost 


entirely  to  their  own  devices.  In  an  English  prison  a  con-  I 

vict  may  ring  an  electric  bell  and  insist  upon  seeing  the  j 

governor,  or  the  medical  officer,  or  some  high  official,  if  he  { 

considers  that  he  has  a  grievance.  Needless  to  say,  these  I 

conditions  do  not  prevail  in  an  Andalusian  prison.  Once  i 

in  prison  there  is  no  appeal.  No  one  takes  any  notice  of  i 

you.  Without  money  or  influence  you  may  languish  there  ] 

for  years  untried,  or  with  your  sentence  undetermined.  ^ 


Mr.  Collins  was  aware  of  this,  and  on  that  fetid  night 
in  June  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  imagination  was 
stirred  by  the  possible  sufferings  of  a  fellow-countryman. 
And  within  the  hour  his  misgivings  received  a  dramatic 
endorsement. 

His  question  at  the  fourth  cage  was  followed  by 
mysterious  jabberings.  At  the  end  a  little  grey-haired 
man  was  pushed  forward.  He  was  an  Irishman.  Collins 
said  he  had  never  seen  so  distressful  and  pathetic  a  sight. 
The  little  man  was  nearly  out  of  his  mind.  He  cried  and 
was  hysterical,  and  strained  at  the  bars  of  the  cage  like  a 
wild  animal,  calling  out  to  Collins  to  save  him.  When 
Collins  had  managed  to  calm  him  a  little  he  told  his  story. 

He  was  a  merchant  seaman,  and  he  had  arrived  at 
Malaga  exactly  a  year  before.  There  had  been  two  con¬ 
secutive  days  shore  leave,  and  on  the  second  day  (a 
Sunday)  he  had  got  drunk  in  the  Alameda  and  had  struck 
a  civil  guard.  The  latter,  or  a  colleague  of  his,  had  imme¬ 
diately  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the  flat  of  a  sword.  The 
next  thing  he  was  aware  of  was  waking  up  in  this  prison. 
That  was  a  year  ago.  He  had  had  no  trial.  He  had 
asked  for  the  British  Consul,  but  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  him.  He  knew  no  Spanish  and  none  of  his  fellow 
prisoners  knew  any  English.  There  he  was,  and  there  he 
would  probably  have  been  to  this  day,  but  for  the  accident 
of  Mr.  Collins  knocking  a  girl  over  in  his  car.  Collins 
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of  course,  was  very  moved  by  the  seaman’s  story,  and 
promised  that,  if  he  were  allowed  out  himself — and  on  that 
sinister  night  he  was  beginning  to  have  creepy  misgivings 
— he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the  sailor’s  release. 

His  personal  apprehensions,  however,  were  quickly  dis¬ 
sipated.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  character 
of  the  people,  his  social  position,  and  covert  suggestion  of 
goodness  knows  what  bribes  had  their  effect.  Within  an 
hour  he  was  fetched  by  the  guards  and  taken  to  the 
governor’s  room.  There  he  found  not  only  the  governor 
and  his  friend  the  criminal  lawyer  but  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  himself ! 

Forms  were  signed.  There  was  considerable  saluting  and 
congratulating,  and  then  Mr.  Collins  was  allowed  to  return 
home  to  his  wife  and  family. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  during  the  next  few  days  these 
same  magic  enchantments  were  brought  to  bear  in  the  cause 
of  the  old  sailor.  Within  a  week  he  was  released,  a 
passage  was  found  for  him,  and  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Ireland.  But  even  his  haphazard  trial  was  not  without 
a  comedy  side  quite  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
land.  The  same  counsel  was  employed,  and  Mr.  Collins 
agreed  to  act  as  interpreter.  He  arranged  beforehand  with 
the  sailor  what  he  was  to  say.  But  when  he  got  into  the; 
box  the  poor  old  fellow  lost  his  head.  So  upset  was  he 
with  his  year’s  agony  he  became  abusive  and  foolish.  He 
swore,  for  one  thing,  that  he  never  struck  the  guard,  but 
as  he  had  done  so  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  Ala¬ 
meda  was  crowded  with  people,  Mr.  Collins  thought 
it  advisable  to  translate  this  in  his  own  way,  and  to  this 
day  Michael  O’Bane  probably  does  not  know  what  a 
plausible  story  he  told  in  the  witness  box  at  Malaga.  How 
he  had  seen  the  guard  advancing  towards  him  armed  with 
a  sword.  British  policemen  do  not  carry  swords.  He  did 
not  know  he  was  a  guard.  Thought  perhaps  he  was  a 
drunken  soldier.  He  put  out  his  arm  to  defend  himself. 
Someone  from  behind  pushed  him.  His  fist  unhappily 
touched  the  guard’s  cheek,  and  so  on.  The  story  was  quite 
good  enough.  More  forms  were  signed,  more  wads  of 
pesetas  changed  hands.  There  was  more  saluting  and 
congratulating,  and  the  old  seaman  fades  out  of  the  picture. 
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But  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  central  picture — the  prison 
itself — to  fade.  Mr.  Collins  is  not  an  imaginative  man. 
He  is  extremely  hard-headed  and  practical.  But  the  vision 
of  these  cages  still  haunts  him.  It  is  always  invidious 
and  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  criticise  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  foreign  country.  But  there  are  certain  things  which 
may  lie  upon  a  universal  conscience.  Amidst  progressive 
peoples  the  records  of  social  advancement  are  almost  inter¬ 
dependent.  We  meet  and  discuss  and  compare  notes  on 
the  general  conduct  of  our  institutions.  We  learn  from 
each  other.  And  so  to  this  end  should  all  our  institutions 
be  accessible  to  each'  other.  But  when  some  official  body 
confesses,  on  the  sly,  that  it  is  “  a  little  ashamed  ”  of  an 
institution  it  is  apt  to  give  the  impression  that  someone  has 
been  too  vicious  or  too  lazy  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
fellow-creatures.  Every  year  during  Holy  Week,  when  one 
of  the  processions  passes  the  prison,  one  of  the  convicts 
is  freed,  and  made  to  walk  in  the  procession  next  to  the 
effigy  of  Christ,  which,  of  course,  is  a  very  beautiful  idea. 
But  one  would  wish  that  this  emotion  of  pity  might  be  more 
liberally  interpreted  in  practical  ways  behind  the  prison 
walls.  To  worship  Christ  it  is  not  necessary,  I  imagine, 
to  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  social  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  Christ’s  time  amongst  the  Syrians  and  infidels. 
As  a  foreigner  one  can  only  suggest  that  Senor  Primo  de 
Rivera,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Spain,  might  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  her 
Southern  prisons. 
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HENRIK  VAN  INGEN :  A  DUTCH  COROT 
By  J.  P.  Collins 

The  story  has  come  to  light  of  a  Dutch  peasant-painter 
who  deserves  to  be  styled  a  true  heir  of  the  Barbizon 
school.  He  was  not  steeped,  like  Corot,  in  the  sensuous¬ 
ness  and  form  of  a  classical  landscape  tradition.  Nor  can 
his  pictures  ever  compete  with  those  wonderful  idylls  of 
dancing  sylphs  or  red-capped  peasants  which  the  genius 
of  Ville  d’Avray  turned  to  masterpieces  by  framing  them 
in  screens  of  alder  and  willow  and  pearly  twilight.  The 
painter  one  has  in  mind  would  probably  have  been  abashed 
to  think  of  his  being  ranked  with  anybody  so  illustrious. 
Yet  in  a  greater  respect  than  style  or  fame  he  may  stand 
as  a  counterpart  of  the  silver-haired  Camille  Corot,  or  the 
shaggy-headed  Jean  Francois  Millet.  A  hermit  for  love 
of  his  art,  he  lived  and  died  in  his  native  village,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  contented  obscurity  he  most  desired,  and  in  this 
avoidance  of  a  fame  which  is  coming  to  him  none  the 
less,  he  is  all  the  more  a  Barbizonian. 

In  the  green  plains  of  the  province  of  Gelderland, 
between  old  Brabant  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  a  homely  and 
sequestered  hamlet,  unknown  to  tourists  and  the  guides, 
called  Renkum.  If  you  visit  Zutphen,  where  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  fell,  or  Nijmegen  of  the  famous  treaty,  or  places 
like  Terborg  or  Berchem,  which  have  ennobled  them¬ 
selves  by  becoming  the  surnames  of  great  masters — you 
will  pass  by  Renkum  and  never  heed  it.  It  is  simply  a 
cluster  of  farms  and  labourers’  cottages — plain  brick 
structures  varying  in  age,  with  hump-backed  barns  and 
bountiful  orchards  of  apple  and  pear.  In  autumn  all  this 
seems  to  say :  “  We  look  dowdy  enough  at  present,  but 
Allemachtig !  you  should  see  us  in  the  bridal  array  of 
blossom  and  tulips  and  springtime  !  ” 

The  landscape  is  typical  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
the  usual  gridiron  mazes  of  weedy  canal,  the  invariable 
water-meadows,  the  usual  clog-shod  workers  in  the  fields. 
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the  same  white-capped  wives  for  ever  pursuing  the 
scrubby  cult  of  soap  and  water.  There  are  the  same 
staring  youngsters  as  you  pass,  the  same  old  windmills 
lazily  beating  the  balmy  air,  the  same  green  pastures  feed¬ 
ing  the  inevitable  herds  of  calm,  phlegmatic  cows.  And 
it  is  the  cattle  that  are  the  key  of  the  picture,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Happily  Van  Ingen  never  contented  himself  with 
animal  studies,  or  “  joints,”  as  flippant  students  call  them. 
He  left  his  cows  or  sheep  to  the  environment  amid  which 
they  browsed,  and  did  this  because  of  an  innate  passion 
for  nature  as  she  is.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  man 
who  undertakes  to  show  us  the  glory  of  creation  by  isolat¬ 
ing  a  set  type  or  feature  and  ignoring  all  the  rest.  His 
idea  was  to  do  nature  justice  by  taking  her  as  she  regards 
herself,  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  for  as  fast  as  his  little 
pastoral  world  opened  out  to  him  his  pains  and  his 
enthusiasm  grew.  He  put  into  paint,  you  may  say,  the 
devotion  that  Wordsworth  put  into  words,  “  knowing  that 
nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.”  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  shy  recluse  among  the  fields 
and  dykes  of  Gelderland  had  never  heard  of  our  poet  of 
the  lakes.  Still  less  could  he  afford  the  books  for  study¬ 
ing  what  nature  had  taught  to  congenial  and  eloquent 
souls  endowed  in  other  ways. 

He  had  never  seen  an  exhibition  of  paintings  in  his  life 
until  in  1910,  a  few  years  before  the  painter’s  death,  his 
friend  and  discoverer,  Mr.  De  Vries,  persuaded  him, 
against  his  will,  to  leave  Renkum  for  a  day  and  make  an 
hour’s  journey  as  far  as  Arnhem.  This  admirer  of  his  had 
arranged  a  small  show  of  Van  Ingen’s  work,  and  thought 
it  might  be  an  incentive  for  the  painter  to.  find  them 
starred  upon  a  friendly  wall,  with  suitable  frames  of  gilt 
and  all  appointments  in  keeping.  The  nxKiest  painter 
was  gratified  to  think  that  anyone  could  esteem  his  work 
well  enough  to  put  it  on  view,  but  he  went  there  to  satisfy 
this  good-natured  friend  more  than  to  please  himself. 
He  left  his  visit  until  the  last  day  of  the  show.  When 
he  trudged  to  Arnhem  and  entered  the  building  he  passed 
along  the  walls  where  his  pictures  hung,  and  with  an 
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impatient  gesture  said:  “Oh,  I  know  all  those  pictures; 
they  are  no  good.”  Suddenly  he  stopped  in  front  of  his 
“September  Afternoon,”  and  asked:  “Tell  me,  is  this 
still  your  own?  ”  The  answer  was  “  Yes  ”;  whereupon 
the  artist  said  simply  :  “  Then  I  congratulate  you,  because 
it  is  the  only  good  one  of  the  whole  bunch.”  He  saw  by 
the  movement  of  his  friend’s  head  that  there  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  this;  and  then  he  added  :  “  Before  I  die,  though, 

I  hope  to  make  one  picture  with  which  I  can  be  fully 
satisfied.”  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  did. 

Five  minutes  sufficed  for  the  inspection,  and  then  Van 
Ingen  was  making  his  way  contentedly  homewards.  He 
had  had  enough  of  the  outside  world  to  which  for  so  many 
years  he  had  been  a  stranger.  “  I  never  knew  the  world 
was  so  big,”  he  said ;  “  it  is  so  crowded  and  so  noisy.” 
The  point,  of  course,  about  this  sweeping  condemnation 
is  that  Arnhem  was  a  quiet  little  town  of  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  sleepy  at  that.  The  world  was  not  much 
with  him  afterwards ;  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  never  stirred 
abroad,  but  remained  in  contented  retirement  until  he  died 
in  Renkum  fifteen  years  ago. 

What  was  the  key  that  unlocked  the  heart  of  this  self- 
trained  peasant?  It  was  a  consuming  passion  for  nature. 
Those  who  have  ever  looked  into  the  life  of  Corot  will 
remember  a  sort  of  diary-page  of  his  which  has  become  a 
classic  in  the  annals  of  art-psychology.  He  describes 
his  sensations  on  turning  out  into  the  fields  before  the 
birds  awaken,  and  watching  the  wonders  of  the  dawn 
irradiating  and  banishing  the  night-born  mists.  At  last, 
long  after  noontide  has  passed,  and  the  sultriness  of  after¬ 
noon  relaxes,  his  spirits  rise  as  the  quietism  of  evening 
descends  like  sleep  upon  the  land. 

The  fields  lose  their  colour,  the  trees  stand  out  in  grey  or  brown 
masses,  the  dark  waters  reflect  the  clear  colours  of  the  sky.  .  .  .  The 
fresh  evening  breeze  whispers  in  the  leaves,  the  voices  of  the  birds  and 
the  flowers  are  raised  in  prayer,  the  dewdrops  pearl  the  grass. 

Bing  I  A  star  plunges  into  the  water.  .  .  .  Three,  six,  twenty  stars  I 
All  the  stars  of  the  sky  have  their  meeting-place  in  this  happy  pool.  All 
is  dark — ^the  pond  alone  shines  out  of  the  darkness,  a  labyrinth  of  stars. 

The  illusion  is  over.  The  sun  having  gone  to  rest,  the  mind's  sun — 
the  sun  of  the  soul — ^the  sun  of  art — arises.  Good  I  My  picture  is 
finished. 
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Ossianic  as  it  seems,  there  could  hardly  be  a  better 
corrective  for  modern  impressionism  than  this  picturing 
of  an  artist’s  thoughts  just  when  the  day  turns  its  leaf 
slowly  over  and  adds  it  to  the  book  of  memories.  What  is 
more,  the  experience  is  that  of  many  another  sensitive 
nature-lover,  and  it  is  surprising  that  few  or  none  before 
Corot  ever  attempted  to  put  it  on  record.  Van  Ingen  was 
as  modest  with  the  pen  as  he  was  with  the  brush,  and  soli¬ 
tude  had  not  encouraged  him  to  add  the  embroidery  of 
letterpress  to  the  beauty  of  his  pictures.  He  was  reticent 
where  Corot  was  lyrical;  a  lonely  man  of  infinite  self- 
abasement  where  Corot  had  a  troop  of  friends,  a  comfort¬ 
able  income  all  his  days,  and  the  satisfaction  of  universal 
appreciation  long  before  he  died.  Van  Ingen’s  few 
impressions  show  the  same  deep  fund  of  nature-worship, 
however,  even  if  their  expression  was  less  indicative  and 
the  results  less  illustrious.  His  intimates  report  of  him  a 
number  of  traits  and  sayings  that  bear  out  this  parallel 
and  kinship  with  the  members  of  the  Barbizon  school  of 
landscape  and  their  patient  ideals. 

Millet’s  life  even  more  than  Corot’s  reveals  a  like  affinity 
with  Van  Ingen’s  simple,  earnest  spirit.  When  Millet  for¬ 
sook  Paris  with  his  friend  Jacque  and  went  to  live  on  the 
edge  of  Fontainebleau  Forest  in  1849  France  was  in  one 
of  her  economic  straits  through  the  turmoil  of  political 
affairs.  A  comparatively  unknown  artist  was  deemed  a 
madman  to  go  and  plant  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children 
in  a  cottage  miles  away  from  anywhere,  with  nothing  but 
his  brush  to  support  him,  and  the  most  precarious  of  claims 
upon  a  market  that  was  rocking  with  uncertainty  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  But  Millet,  with  all  the  consecration  of  a 
vocation,  resolved  to  live  the  life  of  the  peasantry  he  had 
set  himself  to  paint,  and  for  him  a  cottage  on  the 
frontier  between  forest  and  heath  it  must  be  or  nothing.  He 
was  so  bent  upon  fulfilling  this  mission  of  his  that  he  told 
his  cronies  of  the  forest  school  to  leave  him  out  of  their 
reckoning.  The  first  evening  he  and  Jacque  presented 
themselves  as  new  recruits  among  the  Barbizon  group  as 
they  sat  and  smoked  in  the  tavern  of  P^re  Ganne  the  pipe 
of  peace  was  passed  along  to  test  their  mettle.  The  play- 
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fill  notion  was  that  the  colour  of  the  smoke  they  sent  up 
showed  if  they  were  “classics”  or  “colourists.”  When 
it  came  to  Millet’s  turn  he  refused,  saying  he  was  no 
smoker.  “If  you  don’t  know  where  to  place  me,  put  me 
by  myself,”  he  said,  and  Diaz  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
prophecy  that  this  man  had  the  “strength  to  create  a 
school  that  might  bury  them  all.”  It  might  have  been  a 
jest,  but  jests  were  not  much  in  Millet’s  way.  He  wrote 
himself  to  his  friend  and  agent,  Sensier,  in  Paris  : — 

The  joyous  side  (of  nature)  never  shows  itself  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is ;  I  have  never  seen  it.  The  most  joyful  thing  I  know  of 
is  quietude,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  silence  ...  a  sad  dreaminess, 
yet  very  delightful. 

When  his  “Sower”  strode  into  the  Salon  of  1850  the 
critics  dubbed  it  revolutionary,  but  Gautier  said  that 
though  it  was  clad  in  the  “  livery  of  misery  ”  it  gave  forth 
life  with  a  generous  hand,  and  out  of  its  poverty  it  was 
spreading  far  and  wide  the  bread  of  the  future.  Call  it  a 
true  paradox,  like  Millet  himself,  for  his  toiling  poverty 
out  in  the  wilds  was  to  him  a  conscious  wealth  such  as  he 
had  hardly  hoped  to  boast.  For  it  was  the  boundless 
spell  of  nature  that  gave  strength  on  which  he  drew,  often 
with  a  feeling  of  being  utterly  overpowered. 

"  n  you  could  only  see,”  he  wrote  to  Sensier,  ”  how  beautiful  the 
forest  isl  1  rush  out  sometimes  in  the  evening  after  my  day’s  work, 
and  always  return  overwhelmed.  It  is  so  calm,  so  terribly  grand,  that 
I  actually  feel  afraid.” 


The  one  or  two  men  who  knew  Van  Ingen  report  that 
he  said  much  the  same  thing  with  a  sort  of  shivering 
despair.  He  loved  the  atmosphere  of  mist  at  dawn,  as 
Corot  did,  but  it  was  with  Millet’s  saddening  and  helpless 
sense  of  wonderment.  After  standing  hours  knee-deep  in 
grass,  and  watching  the  early  sun  dismantling  the  fields  of 
their  clinging  robe  of  grey,  he  would  return  overwhelmed. 
Yet  out  of  his  poor  stock  of  words  he  must  try  and  utter 
what  he  could  never  feel  able  to  paint.  “When  I  was 
there,”  he  said,  “  it  was  so  great  that  it  made  me  dizzy.  I 
dropped  my  hands  and  exclaimed  to  myself :  I  can  never, 
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never  reach  it !  ”  And  hours  might  pass,  in  household  or 
garden  duties,  before  he  could  summon  courage  to  touch 
a  brush  again. 

Similar  outbursts  of  this  deep  humility  of  feeling,  this 
brooding  sense  of  impotence,  were  the  only  milestones 
to  mark  his  uneventful  life.  It  was  not  merely  void  of 
incident;  it  was  almost  void  of  friendships  until  it  neared 
its  close.  He  had  no  sort  of  touch  with  the  group  known 
as  The  Hague  school,  for  though  Mauve  and  the  three 
Maris  brothers  painted  cattle  and  landscape,  they  arrived 
at  their  results  by  another  route.  They  experimented  on 
many  subjects  and  in  many  helds,  as  men  who  had 
trained  themselves  into  a  resourcefulness  and  a  knowledge 
of  art  that  Van  Ingen  could  never  imagine,  much  less  com¬ 
mand.  He  knew  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  can  learn;  and 
Dutch  critics,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  recognise  that  he 
stood  apart.  They  commonly  leave  him  unmentioned  in 
connection  with  this  group,  or  else  they  murmur  a  kind 
of  wonder  how  he  ever  came  to  rank  with  the  school  of 
Barbizon,  of  which  Van  Ingen  had  hardly  so  much  as 
heard. 

He  had  never  seen  an  exhibition  until  the  one  at 
Arnhem;  and  if  he  had  known  these  men,  modesty,  not 
misanthropy,  would  have  kept  him  utterly  aloof.  But  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  his  real  fraternity  at  Fontainebleau 
is  shown  by  a  story  which  is  authentic.  Theophile 
de  Bock,  whose  landscapes  are  so  prized  nowadays,  met 
Van  Ingen  once  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  said :  “  I  say, 
my  friend,  did  you  ever  see  a  Troyon  ?  ”  For  it  is  Troyon 
of  the  full-uddered  kine  and  the  lush  green  meadows  that 
recur  most  to  mind  when  we  see  some  of  Van  Ingen’s 
studies.  But  the  name  was  unknown  to  him.  “  Now,  you 
there,”  he  answered,  "who  is  this  Troyon?  I  never  heard 
the  name  before.”  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  he  should 
have  done,  leading  the  remote  and  solitary  life  he  did. 
Yet,  as  we  have  mentioned  the  Maris  trio,  it  is  well  to  add 
that  the  last  of  them,  Mathias  Maris,  saw  some  of  the 
peasant-painter’s  canvases  late  in  life  when  one  or  two 
were  brought  to  England.  In  his  characteristic  way,  after 
inspecting  them  silently  and  intently  for  some  time. 
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Mathias  said :  “  Give  my  greetings  to  my  brother  Van 
Ingen.”  Here  was  true  appreciation  in  a  quarter  where 
praise  and  sympathy  were  beyond  all  price.  The  message 
reached  the  unknown  man  and  made  him  happy.  Van 
Ingen  was  content  to  accept  the  greatness  of  Maris  on  the 
word  of  men  who  knew,  but  what  touched  him  was  that 
a  stranger  seeing  work  of  his  should  hail  him  as  “  brother.” 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  even  then  if  he  was  aware  how  highly 
prized  the  message  deserved  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  sender’s 
eminence. 

One  of  the  first  compatriots  to  see  Van  Ingen’s  quality 
as  an  artist  was  a  principal  at  one  of  Holland’s  chief 
art  schools.  When  shown  the  first  sketch  Van  Ingen  had 
ever  tried  this  man  said,  from  pure  conjecture  :  “  He  must 
have  been  studying  a  long  time  before  he  did  that.”  A5 
we  know  the  circumstances  to  be  otherwise,  we  can 
appraise  the  value  of  the  verdict  as  a  tribute  to  the  painter’s 
intuition.  Those  who  have  seen  the  sketch  can  understand 
why  it  so  interested  a  great  expert  in  the  craftsmanship 
of  drawing.  For  it  represents  a  curious  old  barn  mellowed 
in  the  low-angled  light  of  a  summer  afternoon.  What 
charm  it  possesses  lies  in  its  handling  of  a  patched  and 
broken  structure  with  several  planes,  equal  to  testing  any 
man’s  feeling  for  perspective,  most  of  all  a  man  who  had 
had  no  real  training,  and  had  never  had  the  chance  of 
trying  his  hand  with  oils  before.  Alas,  this  appreciation 
came  when  the  sketch  was  many  years  old.  In  the  interval 
there  had  been  nearly  half  a  century  of  plodding  endeavour 
amid  a  poverty  which  in  Holland  is  hard  to  understand. 
Many  a  time  Van  Ingen  was  so  dismally  poor  that  he  could 
not  afford  anything  more  than  a  bit  of  chalk  or  the  remains 
of  an  old  colour-box.  At  such  times,  for  want  of  canvases, 
he  would  paint  on  the  walls  of  his  cottage,  or  even  on  the 
floor-scraps  of  linoleum,  where  his  heavy  clogs  soon  wore 
the  semblance  of  a  picture  all  away. 

In  this  depth  of  penury  and  solitude  his  happiness  was 
to  make  friends  of  the  cattle  he  used  for  models.  “  Roode 
Mie  ”  (“  red  Mary  ”)  was  the  name  he  bestowed  on  a 
special  beauty  among  his  favourite  cows,  and  she  figures 
in  several  of  his  studies.  When  she  died  he  grieved  as 
for  an  old  schoolmate  or  relative,  the  neighbours  said.  He 
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was  given  to  talk  to  animals,  and  about  them,  as  if  they 
were  human  beings;  and  the  labourers  in  the  fields  used 
to  smile  at  the  way  in  which  a  cow  would  wander  across  a 
meadow  and  put  her  muzzle  on  his  shoulder  to  be  stroked 
and  greeted  with  all  sorts  of  endearments.  The  patient 
beasts  were  grateful  for  the  occasions  when  he  had  found 
any  of  them  hopelessly  bogged  in  a  ditch  or  stagnant  water¬ 
way  and  effected  a  rescue.  These  are  services  an  animal 
never  forgets.  He  had  a  special  fondness  for  his  chidcens, 
and  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  of  them  as  food. 
When  the  war  came,  and  brought  a  shortage  that  Holland 
will  long  remember,  he  allowed  these  charges  of  his  to 
die  of  old  age.  “  Nature  here  is  like  a  dinner,”  he  used 
to  say  of  his  own  village,  “  with  a  variety  of  food  that  is 
far  too  large.  Even  if  I  could  live  twice  as  long,  I  could 
never  finish  all  the  pictures  I  see  here.”  When  you  have 
’Seen  Renkum  you  marvel  at  the  saying.  But  he  complained 
that  neither  animals  nor  nature  found  respect  there,  and 
when  the  day  of  factories  came  it  almost  broke  his  heart. 
As  each  plot  of  land  was  sold  he  used  to  say  :  “Now  they 
have  taken  that  lovely  little  spot  away !  They  began  by 
taking  my  pools,  and  now  they  are  taking  even  my  land.” 
If,  as  Izaak  Walton  says,  estates  belong  to  the  man  who 
enjoys,  and  not  the  man  who  merely  owns  them,  Van  Ingen 
was  right  in  calling  the  neighbourhood  his  own,  and,  after 
all,  he  has  given  it  the  only  fame  he  knew. 

His  fame  is  growing  steadily,  and  nothing  can  arrest 
it  now.  His  fellow  villagers  honoured  him  before  his 
death,  and  are  doing  so  still.  The  few  of  his  pictures  that 
have  left  Holland  are  highly  prized  by  their  possessors, 
wHether  crayon  and  pencil  experiments  or  finished  oils. 
Some  are  in  Western  America,  some  are  here  in  London ; 
and  Dr.  Bisschopp,  the  eminent  jurist  and  a  ruling  spirit 
in  international  maritime  conferences,  has  a  couple  in  his 
collection  of  modern  masters  which  he  would  not  part 
with,  he  says,  for  any  consideration.  What  is  more,  the 
critics  are  “  catching  up,”  as  Whistler  used  to  say.  Nilsen 
Laurik,  the  Norwegian  Commissioner  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
Panama  and  Pacific  Exposition,  1917,  prophesied  that 
Van  Ingen  would  “  long  outlast  the  shallow  successes  of 
certain  belauded  contemporaries.” 
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Thera  is  tn<x^e  than  good  painting  here,  he  said ;  these  canvases 
evoke  a  mood  that  is  purely  pastoral  and  as  far  removed  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  concoctions  of  picture-makers  as  can  well  be  imagined.  .  . 
Among  the  cattle-painters  of  the  world  he  will  assuredly  be  ranked  with 
the  great  ones,  while  his  feeling  for  nature  at  times  gives  to  his  canvases 
the  character  of  landscapes  wherein  the  cattle  take  their  place  in  the 
larger  scheme  of  things. 

The  very  lay  of  the  land  seems  to  correspond  to  the  movements  and 
lines  of  the  animals  inhabiting  it.  They  are  a  veritable  part  of  it,  and 
as  the  flight  of  birds  in  air  emphasise  its  volatile  quality,  so  do  these 
cattle  quietly  grazing  in  the  lush-grown  meadows  emphasise  their  ever¬ 
lasting  permanence,  the  true  source  of  man’s  eternal  renewal. 

The  Dutch  philosopher  and  novelist,  Dr.  Frederik  van 
Eeden,  whose  fame  is  not  confined  to  his  own  land  by 
any  means,  is  a  devout  admirer  of  Van  Ingen’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  one  of  his  appreciations  he  analyses  the  pigment 
and  treatment,  the  lighting  and  atmospheric  tone,  and 
comes  to  this  sane  conclusion  : — 

The  only  explanation  is  that  we  feel  how  the  artist  has  worked  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  mere  intellect,  and  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  an  impulse  of  a  higher  order,  with  an  ability  we  can  never  reach  by 
deliberation  and  reflection.  This  is  what  we  sometimes  indicate  by 
inspiration,  sometimes  by  genius.  The  hand  works,  the  eye  searches  and 
directs,  but  both  are  governed  by  a  power  which  does  not  emanate  from 
the  artist  himself,  and  which  we  cannot  account  for. 

One  might  saunter  not  unprofitably  through  the  many 
other  verdicts  of  Van  Ingen’s  countrymen — both  those  who 
are  candidly  open  to  fresh  impressions  yielded  by 
familiar  things,  and  those  who  merely  judge  by  rote  and 
habit — without  adding  appreciably  to  the  sum  of  these 
true  delineations  of  character  and  sensitiveness  in  the 
painter’s  work.  The  best  thing  is  to  go  to  The  Hague  and 
see  the  work  itself,  a  collection  of  some  forty  or  fifty  pic¬ 
tures,  far  bolder  in  their  range  and  treatment  than  appears 
at  first  sight,  but  all  consistent  in  their  intensive  search 
for  the  right  effect,  and  all  disdainful  of  limelight,  flourish 
or  surprise.  The  gentle  Friesland  cattle  that  are  now  so 
highly  prized  in  the  world’s  markets  were  “  white  and 
black  ladies  ”  to  this  young-hearted  painter ;  but  here  and 
there  a  steer  of  the  Groningen  type,  with  the  long  snout  of 
cow-catcher  shape,  figures  in  placid  and  majestic  strength, 
like  the  dim-eyed  study  that  the  painter  called  “  Rest.” 
It  is  a  wonderful  piece,  with  a  monumental  calm  defying 
change,  and  challenging  indifference  most  of  all.  But 
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when  one  has  noted  the  infinite  variety  in  our  pastoral 
idylls,  from  Cuyp  to  Cooper,  there  is  still  occasion  for 
amazement  at  the  depth  of  mystery  and  awe  of  nature  that 
this  man  could  put  into  a  dell  of  shadow,  with  a  fore¬ 
ground  growth  and  setting  that  looks  like  the  last  word  in 
careless  touch-and-go.  Such  effects  as  of  art  concealing 
art  never  come  save  to  the  deep  observer  and  the  veritable 
craftsman. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Van  Ingen’s  tells  me  a  touching 
story  of  the  sixth  decade  of  his  long  and  happy  life.  An 
elder  sister  who  had  been  his  housekeeper  and  companion 
for  many  years  lay  on  her  deathbed,  with  the  shadows  of 
the  beyond  falling  heavily  upon  her.  The  pair  had  been 
devotedly  attached  all  their  lives,  and  he  had  set  aside 
the  thought  of  marriage  as  much  on  her  account  as  on  the 
score  of  poverty.  In  such  an  extremity  the  painter  could 
find  no  consolation  but  in  his  pencil.  He  would  allow  no 
one  but  himself  to  nurse  her,  and  the  bearing  of  this  man 
of  well-nigh  seventy  years  was  tenderer  in  his  sick-room 
cares  and  duties  than  any  professional  nurse  could  have 
been.  In  order  to  keep  himself  awake  throughout  the  night 
he  scrawled  across  the  top  of  each  sketch  “  Every  hour  a 
spoonful,”  and  in  this  quaint  way  he  pursued,  as  he  said, 
the  study  of  medicine  as  well  as  art.  After  the  patient’s 
death  her  daughter  kept  his  home  together  until  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four ;  and  she  still  occupies  the  family 
house  which  may  some  day  be  a  shrine  of  visitation  for  the 
lovers  of  Qutch  art.  They  will  surely  regret  that  his 
humility  and  aloofness  from  the  brethren  of  his  craft 
prevented  them  from  perpetuating  his  features  in  a  portrait 
worthy  of  the  man.  He  had  a  head  that  reminds  one 
•  partly  of  Grieg,  the  composer,  and  partly  of  the  late 
Charles  Keene — gnarled  in  the  featuring  and  shaggy  in  the 
grizzled  hair,  but,  above  all,  thoroughly  imbued  with  an 
abounding  and  universal  kindliness.  His  faith  was  like 
his  art — whole-souled,  simple  and  abiding,  for  the  one 
was  tlie  outcome  of  the  other.  And  if  he  lacks  an  epitaph 
we  may  well  adapt  concerning  him  a  touching  figure  of 
Francis  Thompson’s — “  Look  for  me  among  the  water- 
meads  of  Heaven.” 


A  LETTER  FROM  GENEVA 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Geneva,  July. 

Hardly  has  one  conference  ended  when  another  begins, 
and  to  cover  sufficient  pages  to  deal  with  all  this  spate  of 
talk  would  puzzle  a  son  of  Briareus.  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  much  of  this  talk  is  not  valuable.  I  believe  that  it  is 
all  profoundly  useful  in  creating  a  new  international  out¬ 
look,  and  that  even  if  many  of  the  world  problems  remain 
unsolved,  in  this  exchange  of  ideas  lies  the  main  hope 
of  their  ultimate  solution.  At  all  events  the  League  and 
the  International  Labour  Office  provide  the  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  most  of  the  difficulties  which  confront 
Europe  to-day  in  the  political  and  social  sphere.  If  the 
nations  won’t  use  this  machinery  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  But  we  are  so  bound  down  by  custom,  convention, 
and  tradition,  so  accustomed  to  think  in  national  and  racial 
terms  of  the  questions  of  the  hour,  that  the  birth  of  the  new 
era,  which  the  founders  of  the  League  looked  forward  to 
when  the  new  Covenant  was  framed,  will  not  be  an  easy 
process.  For  it  means  nothing  less  than  a  complete  break 
with  the  past  to  achieve  this  new  outlook  on  international 
affairs. 

And  now  to  cut  the  preface  and  get  to  business.  First 
of  all  you  want  to  hear  about  the  last  Council  meeting.  I 
see  in  some  of  the  newspapers  which  think  it  good  business 
to  decry  the  League  that  the  Council  is  represented  as 
having  had  another  ineffective  session  in  June.  These 
people,  who  are  always  calling  out  for  quick  results,  forget 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  new  method  of  handling  inter¬ 
national  affairs  such  an  imbroglio  as  that  between 
Lithuania  and  Poland  on  the  Vilna  question,  or  the  quarrel 
between  Hungary  and  Rumania  about  the  compensation 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  expropriated  landlords  of 
Transylvania,  might  by  this  time  have  set  Europe  by  the 
ears.  They  forget  that  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Council  there  would  have  been  another  Balkan  War 
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between  Greece  and  Bulgaria  when  these  two  countries  got 
to  loggerheads  in  1925.  Let  us  have  fair  play  for  the 
League. 

The  existing  strain  in  the  relations  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  is  typical  of  the  tension  which  has  arisen  in 
Europe  since  the  War  owing  to  the  reshuffling  of  boun¬ 
daries  for  the  creation  of  new  States.  Whether  the  claim 
of  Lithuania  to  Vilna  be  good  or  not,  the  warmest  advo¬ 
cates  of  Poland  can  hardly  deny  that  Lithuania  was 
jockeyed  out  of  it  in  a  very  questionable  manner.  For 
hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  the  Suwalki  Agreement,  by  which 
both  sides  accepted  a  provisional  line  of  demarcation  for 
their  frontiers  pending  the  settlement  of  the  Vilna  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  League  of  Nations,  than  the  Polish  General 
Zeligowski  swept  Vilna  off  the  board.  More  lucky  than 
Jameson,  his  raid  succeeded,  and  the  Polish  Government 
was  probably  right  in  saying  that  they  could  do  nothing 
to  recall  him,  for  popular  sentiment  in  Poland  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  his  side.  But  to  jump  the  claim  to  Vilna 
in  this  way  was  an  act  of  defiance  which  should  have  been 
punished  by  all  the  rules  of  Geneva.  It  required,  however, 
a  greater  effort  than  the  League  was  then  capable  of 
making  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  for  the  Great 
Powers  were  not  only  war  weary,  but  not  united  on  what 
should  be  done.  Nothing  could  be  done,  therefore,  but  to 
smooth  over  the  fact  that  Vilna  was  to  be  henceforth  a 
Polish  city.  Fortunately,  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
it  fell  to  the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  that  strange  relic 
of  a  war-ridden  Europe,  to  decide  what  course  should  be 
adopted,  so  that  the  League  escaped  some  of  the  odium 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  Vilna  question.  But  it  had  to 
endorse  this  decision,  and  before  blaming  the  Lithuanians 
for  pig-headed  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  accept  the  advice 
of  the  Council  of  the  League,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones 
and  make  friends  with  the  Poles,  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  their  natural  resentment. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  if  Woldemaras,  the  Lithuanian 
Prime  Minister,  were  a  man  of  larger  views  he  would  take 
the  advice  of  the  Council  and  end  his  pantomime  of  war 
on  the  frontier.  It  would,  indeed,  be  in  the  interest  of  his 
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country  that  he  should  do  so,  because  Lithuania  gains 
nothing  by  not  reopening  normal  communications  with 
Poland.  But  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  I  was  not 
alone  in  thinking  that  Chamberlain  and  Paul-Boncour 
rather  overdid  their  part  in  adopting  such  a  scolding  tone 
at  the  June  Council  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  little 
State,  which  has  no  particular  reason  to  trust  either 
Poland  or  the  League. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Hungarian- Rumanian  quarrel  concerning  the  claims  of 
the  Hungarian  landlords  in  Transylvania.  The  real  crux 
of  the  matter  is  so  to  adjust  the  Rumanian  view  of  the  over¬ 
riding  importance  of  their  agrarian  law  with  the  Hungarian 
demand,  that  the  compensation  granted  should  not  be 
altogether  illusory.  At  the  last  Council  meeting  Nicolas 
Titulesco,  who  showed  himself  such  a  fire-eater  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  suggested  a  plan  which  at  least  accepted 
the  principle  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  claims,  for  he  proposed  that  some  Member  of  the 
Council — he  pointed  to  Chamberlain — should  act  as 
assessor  and  determine  whether  any  liquidations  had  been 
made  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  and  what  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  granted  for  them.  He  unfortunately  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  same  time  that  any  sum  that  was  to  be  paid 
should  come  out  of  money  which  Hungary  owes  Rumania 
on  reparations  account.  As  Hungary  is  enjoying  a  mora¬ 
torium  for  reparations  payments  at  present,  this  did  not 
at  all  please  Count  Apponyi,  who  did  not  hold  out  much 
hope  that  his  Government  would  accept  the  arrangement. 
He  regarded  it  as  fettering  the  free  judgment  of  the 
assessor,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will,  I  fear,  be  that  the 
dispute  will  come  back  to  the  Council  to  settle.  And  that 
is  just  what  k  can’t  do  so  long  as  the  two  parties  refuse  its 
advice.  It  is  really  beside  the  mark  to  blame  the  Council 
for  not  finding  a  solution  of  this  or  other  disputes.  It  has 
no  power  to  compel  the  other  side  to  accept  its  recom¬ 
mendation,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  come  to  a  threat  of 
war,  when  the  Council,  if  unanimous,  might  apply  the  big 
stick  of  Article  i6. 

Don’t  run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  in  disputes 
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like  the  Hungarian-Rumanian  quarrel  the  Council  fails 
to  bring  the  parties  to  a  settlement  its  prestige  necessarily 
suffers.  Just  take  your  mind  back  before  the  War  and 
then  attend  one  of  the  Council  meetings  at  which  an  inter¬ 
national  wrangle  is  going  on,  and,  instead  of  being 
depressed  because  the  Council  does  not  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reconciling  differences,  you  will  be  immensely 
impressed  that  such  machinery  for  cooling  passions  should 
be  working  at  all. 

All  the  time  a  new  thought  process  is  being  evolved,  a 
new  outlook  on  the  world  is  being  created,  and  whether 
disputes  are  settled  or  not  we  are  advancing  towards  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  League — the  renunciation  of  force  in 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Let  me  pass  now  to  another  subject,  what  is  known  as 
the  Szent  Gotthard  affair — the  alleged  Hungarian  gun- 
I  inning.  Hungary  is  only  allowed  a  small  standing  army 
under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  is  forbidden  to  import  muni¬ 
tions  of  war.  Hence  the  outcry  which  was  raised  by  the 
Little  Entente  when  five  waggon  loads  of  machine  gun 
parts  were  detained  by  Austrian  Customs  officials  at  the 
Hungarian  frontier  under  a  false  declaration.  To  cut 
a  long  story  short,  the  Council  of  the  League  appointed 
a  committee  of  three — M.  Beelaerts  van  Blokland 
(Netherlands),  M.  Procope  (Finland),  M.  Villegas  (Chili) 
— to  investigate  the  affair.  On  the  evidence  of  their 
experts,  who  were  sent  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
waggons,  Hungary  was  declared  not  guilty,  although  she 
was  warned  not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  again.  It  was 
established  by  the  enquiry  that  the  gun  parts  came  from 
Italy,  and  were  of  Austro-Hungarian  manufacture,  made 
before  or  during  the  War,  and  it  was  clear,  as  the  report 
said,  that  an  attempt  to  effect  a  clandestine  transport  of 
war  material  had  been  made.  But  the  committee  could 
not  convict  Hungary  on  the  charge  of  gun-running,  for 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  mysterious  cargo  could  not 
be  discovered.  All  that  the  committee  could  therefore  do 
was  to  express  regret  that  such  an  incident  should  have 
happened,  and  call  for  an  early  ratification  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  control  of  traffic  in  arms,  “  in  order  that  mutual 
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confidence  might  be  established  between  States.”  Now 
the  machine  gun  parts  which  were  discovered  in  the 
waggons  were  rendered  useless  by  the  Hungarian  authori¬ 
ties,  who  were  thus  able  to  claim  that  they  had  done  their 
part.  But  the  committee’s  conclusions  were  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  Little  Entente,  who  have  long 
suspected  the  Hungarians  of  secretly  arming,  and  thought 
that  they  had  at  last  got  a  good  case  against  them.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
should  be  empowered,  in  the  event  of  a  complaint  of  this 
kind  being  made  again,  to  communicate  with  the  parties 
concerned  and  request  them  to  do  nothing  to  make  the 
investigation  on  the  spot  more  difficult.  The  Council  may 
be  at  once  summoned,  and  in  this  way  the  League  hopes, 
by  more  prompt  action  in  the  future,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  disarmed  Powers  from  covering  up  the  traces  of  a  gun- 
running  affair.  Perhaps  more  might  have  been  done  if 
Italy  had  not  held  out  against  any  punitive  measures  being 
taken  against  Hungary. 

And  so  ended  the  famous  Szent  Gotthard  affair.  After 
a  great  deal  of  labour  the  mountain  had  produced  a  very 
small  mouse.  That  there  were  suspicious  elements  in  the 
business,  as  Paul-Boncour  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  Little 
Entente  argued,  was  obvious.  But  when  Paul-Boncour 
insisted  that  the  Szent  Gotthard  incident  had  an  intimate 
connection  with  disarmament,  for  unless  the  clandestine 
importation  of  arms  could  be  stopped  a  general  reduction 
of  armaments  would  be  impossible,  the  German  delegate, 
von  Schubert,  became  very  annoyed.  The  German  view, 
as  you  know,  is  that,  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
it  is  up  to  the  other  members  of  the  League  to  reduce  their 
armaments  now  that  Germany  has  fulfilled  her  obligations 
in  this  respect.  But  although  it  may  ultimately  prove  very 
difficult  to  maintain  the  present  disparity  in  the  armaments, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  nations  like  Hungary,  who  are 
always  protesting  against  their  loss  of  territory,  give  any 
handle  to  the  suspicion  they  are  preparing  for  war  the 
progress  of  disarmament  will  be  slow. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  about  the  League’s  present 
attitude  to  the  American  proposal  for  a  treaty  renouncing 
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war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  The  omens  are 
favourable  for  agreement  between  the  great  Powers  (and 
subsequently  other  members  of  the  League)  and  the  United 
States  on  this  question.  The  right  of  self-defence  is  now 
defined  in  the  preamble  of  the  draft  treaty,  and  on  all 
other  questions  Mr.  Kellogg’s  last  Note  appears  to  offer 
explanations  which  remove  the  objection  that  any  State 
member  of  the  League  in  signing  the  treaty  would  have 
its  hands  tied  carrying  out  its  obligations  to  the  Covenant 
or  its  allies. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  who  as  signatories  to  the 
Locarno  Treaties  have  been  invited  to  sign  the  new 
American  pact,  have,  in  fact,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  will  gain  additional  security  by  that  means.  No  doubt 
the  French  would  like  all  the  points  on  which  they  insisted 
defined  in  the  treaty.  And  the  British  Foreign  Office  also 
appeared  at  one  time  anxious  to  have  juridical  definition 
given  to  certain  questions  on  which  misunderstandings 
might  arise.  But  Kellogg  in  his  Note  attached  to  the  last 
draft  of  the  treaty  has  gone  a  long  way  to  meet  all  parties, 
and  to  press  the  Americans  for  more  concessions  might 
imperil  the  treaty. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
Arbitration  and  Security  Committee  was  the  persistence 
of  the  Germans  in  advancing  a  series  of  suggestions 
“  designed  to  strengthen  the  existing  means  of  preventing 
war.”  Their  first  suggestion  sounded  plausible  enough, 
for  it  merely  proposed  that  States  (including  non-members 
of  the  League)  when  submitting  their  disputes  to  the 
Council  should  enter  into  a  special  voluntary  undertaking 
to  carry  out  provisional  recommendations  made  by  the 
Council  to  prevent  any  aggravation  of  their  quarrel.  The 
wording  of  the  proposal  was  rather  vague,  but  it  was 
finally  embodied  with  some  verbal  alterations  in  the  model 
draft  treaty  which  was  accepted  by  the  Security  Committee, 
for  it  did  no  more  than  underline  the  existing  obligation 
of  members  of  the  League  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security.  In  their  second  suggestion  the  Germans 
proposed  that  in  the  event  of  a  threat  of  war  States  should 
undertake  in  advance  to  accept  and  execute  an  injunction 
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from  the  Council  for  the  maintenance  or  re-establishment 
of  the  military  status  quo  normally  existing.  Moreover, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  breaking  out,  it  was  proposed  that 
all  States  should  agree  to  abide  by  an  order  from  the 
Council  for  an  armistice,  and  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
foreign  territory.  Suggestion  four  conveyed  a  hint  that 
in  the  German  view  these  obligations  might  be  imposed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  the  Germans  had  delved  pretty 
deeply  into  the  Protocol  of  Geneva,  and  although  they  said 
nothing  about  the  supervision  of  these  measures  by  the 
Council  or  sanctions,  the  French  and  the  Poles,  and  the 
Little  Entente  representatives  in  the  Security  Committee, 
were  quick  to  point  out  the  logical  implication  of  the 
German  proposals.  This  brought  Lord  Cushendun  into 
the  lists  with  a  prompt  challenge  to  all  such  suggestions. 
For  fixed  rules  for  controlling  or  punishing  an  aggressor 
have  always  been  anathema  to  the  British  Foreign  Office 
under  its  present  regime.  Cushendun  argued  that  the 
order  for  the  maintenance  or  re-establishment  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  status  quo  ante  might  act  in  favour  of  the  nation  which 
had  carefully  prepared  for  an  attack  on  another,  and  thus 
its  effects  might  prove  to  be  quite  the  opposite  from  that 
which  were  desired.  He  was  still  more  down  on  the 
armistice  proposal,  and  denounced  all  such  plans  as  im¬ 
posing^  an  impossible  task  on  the  Council.  And,  of  course, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Council  could  act  by  a  majority  vote,  for  Great  Britain,  in 
hig  view,  must  always  keep  her  hands  free  to  decide  what 
action  she  will  take. 

Finally  General  Marinis  (Italy)  and  Sato  (Japan)  came 
into  the  field  on  the  British  side.  Their  Governments, 
they  said,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  system  of 
control  as  demanded  by  the  French.  They  obviously  had 
little  use  for  any  of  the  German  suggestions. 

Faced  with  this  opposition,  von  Simson,  the  German 
delegate,  hastily  beat  a  retreat  all  along  the  line,  when 
Lord  Cushendun,  perhaps  conscious  of  the  reproach  that 
he  had  adopted  a  purely  negative  attitude,  proposed  a 
sort  of  consolation  prize  for  the  Germans.  He  had  no 
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objection  to  the  Council  being  empowered  to  order  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  which  had  penetrated  into 
foreign  territory  or  demilitarised  areas.  Such  an  order 
would  not  prevent  either  side  from  moving  troops  or  con¬ 
tinuing  their  military  preparations.  It  is  very  far  from 
an  armistice.  As  the  French  and  Poles  still  pressed  for 
supervisory  measures,  Lord  Cushendun  agreed  to  add  a 
phrase  by  which  the  contracting  parties  were  to  be  invited 
to  lend  themselves  to  any  action  which  may  be  decided  by 
the  Council  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the  order  to  cease 
fire  and  withdraw  troops  was  carried  out.  But  Lord 
Cushendun  was  careful  to  add  a  clause  to  the  treaty  as 
finally  drafted,  which  declared  that  it  must  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  entailing  any  change  in  the  appointed  task  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  laid  down  in  the  Covenant.  In 
short,  the  treaty  as  accepted  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  Great  Britain  accepts  any  further  obligations. 

Now,  what  the  German  object  was  in  advocating  pro¬ 
posals  of  this  kind  and  declaring  their  willingness  to  accept 
the  measure  of  control  for  carrying  them  out  puzzled 
many  people.  For  this  was  quite  contrary  to  the  attitude 
which  they  adopted  in  their  memorandum  to  the  Security 
Committee,  in  which  they  denounced  all  such  ideas  of  put¬ 
ting  sanctions  into  the  foreground  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Covenant.  The  League  must  not  prepare  for  a  war 
against  war,  so  ran  their  argument,  but  seek  to  remove  the 
causes  of  war  by  conciliatory  methods.  Still  more 
startling  was  the  German  readiness  to  accept  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  an  armis¬ 
tice,  which  clearly  implied  the  application  of  sanctions  if 
necessary.  For  such  a  proposal  might  prove  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  one  from  the  German  point  of  view.  The  Germans 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  French  have  always 
advocated  such  plans  in  order  to  close  the  door  to  all 
possible  revision  of  the  peace  treaties.  The  only  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Germans  is  to  be 
found  in  their  anxiety  to  offer  further  guarantee  of  their 
pacific  intentions  to  their  former  enemies  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  and  the 
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evacuation  of  the  Rhineland.  But  that  they  should  have 
so  completely  failed  to  grasp  the  implications  of  their  sug¬ 
gestions  points  to  a  lack  of  clear  thinking  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

For  the  rest  the  debate  was  interesting  as  a  revelation  of 
the  fundamental  clash  of  ideas  which  has  from  the  first 
marked  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Security  Committee 
and  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission.  As  it  is  a 
conflict  about  the  very  meaning  of  security  and  the  purpose 
of  disarmament,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  little  progress 
should  have  been  made.  You  know  the  two  theories. 
The  British  think  on  the  one  hand  that  security  could  be 
best  obtained  by  gradually  removing  the  causes  of  war  by 
conciliatory  means  and  keeping  coercive  methods  in  the 
background,  while  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  reverse 
this  process  of  reasoning  by  insisting  that  sanctions  must 
be  made  the  pivot  of  the  Covenant,  with  the  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  to  prevent  any  revision  of  the  peace  treaties.  The 
only  possible  way  out  of  this  conflict  is  to  leave  the  Council 
the  utmost  latitude  to  deal  with  crises  as  they  arise.  For 
the  great  Powers  will  in  the  final  resort  only  put  the 
sanctions  of  the  League  into  force  if  they  are  under  a 
political  necessity  to  do  so,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
Council  is  unanimously  bent  on  military  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  It  is  therefore  quite  idle  for  the 
French  to  attempt  to  impose  fixed  rules  in  advance  on 
other  nations,  because  they  conceive  that  the  necessity 
for  coercive  measures  must  be  the  overriding  factor.  I 
often  wonder  which  will  win  in  the  race  against  time,  the 
determination  of  the  French  to  keep  the  defeated  nations 
down  by  force,  or  the  conciliatory  methods  of  the  British. 
Fortunately  a  new  factor  has  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
that  is  the  proposal  made  by  the  Americans  for  a  multi¬ 
lateral  treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war.  This,  I  believe, 
will  prove  far  more  important  than  we  yet  realise  in  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  dust  of  former  conflicts,  and  enabling  us  to 
see  the  security  question  in  a  clearer  light. 
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Controversy  concerning  the  education  of  the  young  has 
arisen  between  the  League  of  Nations  Union  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Navy  League.  There  are  two  matters  in 
dispute.  First,  ought  the  young  to  be  taken  to  military 
pageants,  and,  if  so,  ought  these  displays  to  include  the 
bombing  of  native  villages  On  the  latter  detail  I  find 
myself  agreeing  with  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  champion 
of  the  Union — though  perhaps  not  quite  for  the  same 
reasons.  If  fights  are  shown,  they  should  be  fights  in  which 
the  attacked  can  hit  back.  Push  this  particular  instance 
to  its  logical  conclusion  and  ,we  should  probably  all  be 
against  the  display  of  a  bombing  raid  directed  against 
London,  Paris,  Berlin  or  New  York.  If  that  is  indecent, 
so  should  be  the  raid  by  bombs  against  native  huts.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  late  William  Archer  was  a  humane  man,  and 
quite  likely  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Union,  and  the  plot  of  his  immensely  successful 
melodrama.  The  Green  Goddess ^  led  up  to  an  air  attack 
on  a  wicked  Rajah’s  stronghold.  Still,  in  that  case  there 
were  many  extenuating  circumstances :  the  Rajah  was  not 
only  wicked  but  modern  in  his  equipment,  and  the  bombs 
dropped  were  only  cautionary.  Also,  on  the  whole,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  League  of  Nations  Union  need  try  to 
set  up  a  pacifist  censorship  of  what  children  are  invited 
to  see  at  the  expense  of  Government.  Given  this  censor¬ 
ship,  the  cinema  would  still  be  able  to  minister  to  those 
appetites  for  military  display  which  no  league  or  union 
is  likely  to  extirpate  in  the  race.  Professor  Murray  will  not 
want  to  blot  Homer  from  the  books  of  the  righteous,  and 
what  is  representation  of  fighting  but  the  epic  in  action  ? 

The  other  point,  however,  is  serious.  The  League 
of  Nations  Union  is  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  a 
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movement  against  the  public  school  training  corps.  Here 
Professor  Murray  stands  up  against  his  following,  and 
says  that  the  cadet  corps  appeal  to  schoolboys  by  offering 
an  opportunity  for  self-sacrifice,  and  so  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  for  their  moral  value.  Nobody  except  a  man 
who  was  both  ingenious  and  ingenuous  in  the  extreme  could 
propound  such  nonsense.  Very  few  boys  or  young  men, 
indeed,  take  up  volunteering  for  conscience’  sake.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Murray  must  have  been  one  of  the  few,  for  he  says 
that  he  was  a  volunteer  at  Oxford  in  the  ’eighties,  when 
such  an  exercise  was  anything  but  fashionable.  It  was  not 
considered  exactly  effeminate,  but  eccentric,  and  a  crank’s 
pursuit,  lacking  in  the  manliness  of  cricket,  football  or 
rowing.  How  it  stands  now  at  the  universities,  I  cannot 
say;  but  if  its  status  has  improved,  that  is  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  the  public  schools.  At  some  of  them  military 
training  has  become  virtually  obligatory,  and  I  agree  with 
Professor  Murray  that  this  is  wrong.  If  it  is  optional,  the 
choice  should  be  really  open ;  if  not,  the  school  authorities 
should  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  say  that 
every  boy  entering  must  (unless  there  is  physical  disability) 
learn  the  use  of  arms.  And  if  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  says  that  this  would  be  a  militarist  proceeding,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  gospel  according  to  Mr.  Kellogg, 
which  Europe  is  about  to  accept,  why  then,  the  League  of 
Nations  Union  must  be  asked  to  think  again.  When  its 
members  next  visit  Geneva  they  might  permit  themselves 
to  cast  a  casual  eye  around  and  consider  the  example  of 
the  Swiss.  A  nation  is  not  militarist  because  its  people 
are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  military  preparations  were  much 
less  extensive  in  Europe  than  they  became  in  this  country, 
every  Swiss  youth  had  to  go  through  his  period  of  service ; 
but  that  was  not  all.  In  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  which  was 
as  Protestant  as  Scotland  and  almost  as  Sabbatarian,  the 
men,  young  and  old,  turned  out,  village  by  village,  to 
practise  every  Sunday  at  the  butts.  As  a  result  Switzerland 
kept  out  of  the  European  war  when  that  came,  very  largely 
because  it  would  have  been  too  tough  a  stronghold  of  armed 
men  for  invaders  to  tackle  light-heartedly.  Or,  again. 
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consider  the  Swedes,  by  history  and  tradition  one  of  the 
most  martial  races  in  Europe.  Not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  they  chose  a  great  soldier  to  be  their 
ruler  and  the  heir  to  their  throne.  In  the  annals  of  all  time 
there  is  nothing  stranger  than  the  result.  Bernadotte,  the 
Gascon,  a  Catholic  from  the  Mediterranean,  transported 
to  be  lord  over  these  Protestants  of  the  Baltic,  a  typical 
product  of  the  French  Revolution  brought  in  among  an  old 
and  semi-feudal  aristocracy  whose  very  language  he  never 
learned  to  speak,  yet  founded  a  dynasty  that  has  stood 
when  almost  every  other  throne  in  Europe  was  shaken; 
and  he  founded  it  on  peace.  After  him,  Sweden,  that  was 
never  out  of  war,  had  a  century  of  peace ;  but  not  a  pacifist 
peace.  Three  years  before  the  European  War  began,  a 
skilled  observer  whose  papers  I  have  been  handling  was 
impressed  to  the  last  degree  by  the  devotion  of  all  Swedes 
to  military  training.  They  addicted  themselves  to  it,  they 
prided  themselves  on  it,  as  if  they  were  English  people 
and  the  game  cricket  or  football.  Yet  when  the  War 
came,  Sweden  kept  out  of  it,  and  not  merely  from  calcula¬ 
tion.  If  Swedish  policy  had  been  framed  on  militarist 
ideas,  there  would  have  been  an  overwhelming  temptation 
for  Sweden  to  enter  the  War  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers  when  Russia  began  to  be  defeated.  But  a  more 
conclusive  proof  of  peacefulness  had  been  given  when 
Norway  was  allowed  to  separate  itself  from  the  union  of 
kingdoms  without  a  shot  fired.  Martial  Sweden  was  peace¬ 
ful,  not  pacifist.  Moreover,  because  it  relied  on  the  unpaid 
services  of  its  citizens  and  not  on  purchased  machinery,  it 
could  be  a  formidable  military  Power  without  great  ex¬ 
penditure. 

No  doubt  the  League  of  Nations  Union  holds  that  such 
preparedness,  even  if  honourable,  is  an  obsolete  survival 
in  a  world  where  all  the  States  will  soon  be  pledged  not  to 
resort  to  war,  and  that,  in  fact,  such  survivals  are  to  be 
deplored  as  constituting  a  temptation  to  breach  of  the  new 
covenant.  Yet,  is  it  an  unreasonable  answer  to  this  con¬ 
tention  to  reply  that  somebody  must  stand  by  to  deal  with 
possible  breaches  of  the  pact  ?  For  indeed  Europe  cannot  as 
yet  be  so  contented  as  are  the  United  States  with  a  simple 
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affirmation  of  the  principle  that  war  shall  be  outlawed. 
Outlaws  have  often  proved  themselves  ugly  customers. 

Yet,  even  if  we  suppose  international  collisions  put 
wholly  out  of  the  region  of  possibility,  and  even  if  we 
ignore  the  chance  of  incursions  made  by  uncovenanted 
hordes  on  a  pacifist  civilisation,  there  would  still  remain 
the  question  whether  any  conceivable  world  can  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  soldiers.  Modern  weapons  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  and  a  very  small  number  of  machine  guns 
combined  with  motor  cars  will  enable  a  handful  of  bandits 
to  hold  up  society.  Already  no  civilised  country  suffers 
from  the  consequences  of  this  fact  so  acutely  as  do  the 
United  States  of  America.  Switzerland  a  few  years  ago 
had  to  face  a  Communist  outbreak  in  one  of  the  big 
towns,  but  the  peaceable  mountaineers  took  down  their 
rifles,  formed  up  in  their  regiments,  and  dealt  with  the 
trouble.  It  was  the  nation  that  acted.  No  one  could  say 
that  a  hired  force  was  being  used  to  shoot  down  citizens 
for  expressing  their  views  of  citizenship.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ireland  a  few  years  back  a  community,  unarmed 
and  untrained  to  the  use  of  arms,  found  itself  at  the  mercy 
of  bands  who  did  exactly  what  they  chose  in  obedience  to 
motives  which  the  community  at  large  did  not  share.  It 
was  a  humiliating  and  disgusting  experience  for  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  have  been  wholly  impos¬ 
sible  in  a  country  like  Switzerland,  which  accepts  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  democracy  the  obligation  on  every  man  to 
defend  his  freedom. 

The  English-speaking  communities  have  not  chosen  to 
accept  that  obligation.  They  pay  men  to  discharge  it  for 
them.  If  England  is  going  to  be  a  country  where  a  section 
preaches  class-war  as  a  duty,  then  undoubtedly  there  will  be 
feeling  against  the  provision  of  military  training  in  schools 
frequented  by  the  class  against  whom  the  war  is  preached, 
so  long  as  these  are  the  only  places  where  it  is  provided. 
The  democratic  remedy,  however,  is  to  be  found  not  in 
America,  where  no  such  training  is  given,  but  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  everybody  gets  it. 

Public  thought  in  England  is  confused  by  the  fact  that 
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England  has  for  many  generations  needed  a  large  force 
available  for  service  in  the  oversea  dependencies,  and  this 
cannot  easily  be  supplied — though  the  French  supply  it — 
by  obligatory  enlistment.  A  home-defence  army  should 
be  a  totally  different  institution.  There  does  not  appear 
the  least  likelihood  that  England  will  adopt  this  safe¬ 
guard  of  democracy,  which  makes  it  reasonably  sure  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  shall  not  be  coerced  or 
oppressed  by  a  minority — as  is  so  specially  easy  since  the 
invention  of  quick-firers.  But  it  is  entirely  unreasonable 
that  those  who  train  themselves  to  support  the  law,  if 
necessary,  should  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  those  who 
will  not  make  the  same  preparation. 

Of  course,  even  when  military  training  is  universal  this 
safeguard  for  democracy  is  capable  of  perversion  to 
something  quite  different.  For  its  useful  working  it 
postulates  the  diffusion  of  several  virtues,  such  as  cour¬ 
age  and  integrity.  But  then  the  whole  ideal  of  democ¬ 
racy  rests  upon  such  assumptions,  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  mass  of  a  people  can  be  better  trusted  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  mass  than  can  any  individual  or  group 
of  individuals.  This  proposition  conflicts  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  mankind  in  all  businesses;  and  some  might  hold 
that  it  is  maintained  in  practice  not  so  much  because  the 
mass  can  be  trusted  as  because  individuals  cannot.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  the  exercise  of  freedom  tends  to  develop 
courage  and  the  like;  and  one  may  hope  at  least  that  an 
armed  and  trained  populace  would  be  less  despicable  if 
gunmen  tried  to  hold  it  up  than  is  a  people  unarmed  and 
untrained.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  go  on  hoping  and 
making  assumptions,  since,  for  good  or  ill,  we  are  all  demo¬ 
crats  nowadays.  But  the  hopeful  state  of  mind  is  often 
difficult  to  maintain.  Democracy  implies  parliaments,  and 
except  on  the  assumption  of  widely  diffused  virtues  parlia¬ 
ments  simply  cannot  be  justified.  In  practice,  many  find 
these  institutions  intolerable.  Marshal  Pilsudski,  for 
example,  in  the  last  days  of  June  shook  the  dust  of 
Poland’s  Parliament  off  his  feet.  “  I  could  not  have  held 
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out  for  another  hour  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  hellish 
boredom,”  he  told  an  interviewer.  “  Even  the  flies  cannot 
stand  the  speeches  of  the  deputies.”  Yet  Marshal  Pilsud- 
ski,  unless  the  public  mind  of  Europe  is  misinformed,  has 
deserved  better  of  his  country  than  most  patriots.  Again, 
in  another  democratic  institution,  the  Yugo-Slavian  Skup- 
shina,  a  group  of  Croatian  deputies  pushed  obstruction  and 
interruption  so  far  that  the  speaker  in  possession  of  the 
House  produced  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  replied 
to  insults  with  bullets.  He  was  a  Montenegrin,  come  of 
choleric  and  primitive  people;  and  the  occurrence  sug¬ 
gests  that  for  a  certain  period  at  least  in  the  development 
of  new  parliaments  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  duelling 
ground  attached  to  these  establishments.  Yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  expedient  did  not  w’ork  well ;  it  was  fully  tried 
out  in  Ireland  before  the  Union,  and  Grattan  accepted  it 
frankly.  “  Always  be  ready  with  your  pistol,”  was  his 
counsel  to  his  son.  None  the  less,  gentlemen  who  were 
ready  to  justify  their  words  at  the  pistol  point  were  apt  to 
display  their  courage  by  the  use  of  language  more  provoca¬ 
tive  than  would  be  tolerated  in  our  peaceful  assemblies; 
and  there  was  also  a  definite  tendency  to  employ  duellists 
to  get  rid  of  dangerous  opponents  in  the  manner  that  was 
accounted  honourable.  This  method  was  tried  against 
O’Connell ;  and  perhaps  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
machinery  of  popular  institutions  by  his  refusal  to  allow 
a  second  trial  of  it.  Still,  the  world  of  his  day  thought  this 
unsportsmanlike,  because  he  had  killed  his  man ;  and,  with 
better  reason,  they  held  that  if  he  declined  to  “  go  out  ”  he 
should  have  avoided  the  use  of  gross  provocations,  in 
which  he  continued  to  be  lavish.  His  owm  defence  for  this 
conduct  was  that  he  found  his  people  servile  in  deference 
to  those  in  high  station,  and  wdshed  to  rid  them  of  this 
disease.  There  never  was  more  contemptible  psychology. 
British  Labour  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons 
took  a  very  different  view  when  they  appeared  there  first 
as  a  party,  and  democracy,  in  the  most  popular  sense  of 
the  word,  never  had  a  better  servant  than  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Clynes,  who  always  spoke  his  mind  and  always  spoke 
it  without  offence.  The  more  recent  champions  seem  to 
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have  reverted  to  O’Connell’s  method  and  seek  to  express 
self-respect  by  showing  disrespect  to  others  and  to  the 
assembly  at  large.  Yet  this  is  passing  off.  After  all,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  justification  for  parliaments  is  that  if  they  are 
to  work  at  all  efficiently  they  must  become  a  school  of 
manners ;  and  that  in  the  long  run  public  opinion  will  insist 
on  mannerly  proceedings. 

It  is  not  always  realised  that  the  British  Parliament  made 
a  deep  impression  on  those  Irishmen  who  deliberately  and 
of  policy  set  out  to  defy  its  usage  and  its  spirit.  Meaner 
people  in  Ireland  used  to  accuse  the  Irish  Party  of  being 
subjugated  by  “  the  flesh-pots  of  the  House  of  Commons,” 
and  of  sinking  into  a  species  of  toadyism.  Nobody  in  the 
band  that  followed  Parnell  was  more  outrageous  in  his 
defiance  or  less  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  House 
than  “  Willy  ”  Redmond,  the  leader’s  younger  brother.  Yet 
this  very  gallant  gentleman’s  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  heard  with  a  silent  sympathy  more  eloquent 
than  applause,  which  no  one  will  forget  who  was  present. 
I  know  that  in  the  end  of  his  life,  foreseeing  the  death 
which  he  met  in  Flanders  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  glad 
to  feel  himself  in  tune  with  the  atmosphere  which  he  had 
so  long  resisted.  And  in  private  he  did  not  spare  his 
tribute.  “  No  other  people  in  the  world,”  he  said,  “  would 
have  stood  what  the  English  stood  from  us.”  He  recog¬ 
nised  that  even  when  Englishmen  saw  the  rules  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  Parliament  twisted  to  defeat  the  spirit  of  the 
rules,  thhy  pushed  forbearance  almost  to  pedantry,  recog¬ 
nising  that  no  consideration  of  convenience,  or  even  of 
exigency,  must  be  allowed  to  override  what  was  more  essen¬ 
tial.  And  so  rules  made  for  convenience  were  acted  on 
against  all  convenience,  till  they  could  be  changed  without 
breaking  the  convention  on  which  the  institution  rested. 
England  has  given  to  the  world  much  more  than  the  model 
of  representative  assemblies :  it  has  shown  how  they  can 
be  made  to  work. 

Parliament  was  seen  for  a  second  time,  and  to  advan¬ 
tage,  under  unusual  conditions,  in  the  debate  on  the  Prayer 
Book  measure.  However  one  may  judge  the  decision, 
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there  is  no  denying  that  a  question  easily  capable  of  raising 
the  odium  theologicuni  was  handled  with  decency  and 
restraint  that  as  a  whole  deserved  the  name  of  dignity. 
Fear  of  Romanising  influences  must  still  be  strong  indeed 
in  Britain,  since  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  a  House  where  he  holds 
such  popularity,  apart  from  his  position  of  leadership, 
could  not  prevail  on  a  majority  to  support  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what 
happens  in  the  other  great  English-speaking  community, 
perhaps  even  more  strongly  Protestant,  where  Governor 
Smith,  a  Catholic  of  Irish  race,  has  been  selected  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  his  opponents  to  avoid  raising  the  religious 
issue.  Yet  students  of  American  politics  have  held  that 
to  bring  such  questions  into  a  political  contest  has  always 
been  fatal  to  the  party  which  introduced  them.  If  that  is 
so,  Mr.  Smith  stands  to  lose  a  good  many  votes  because 
he  is  a  Catholic,  but  to  gain  more  because  people  will  dis¬ 
like  to  see  him  opposed  on  that  ground.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  Tammany  respectable — which  means  a  good 
deal.  Thirty  years  ago  an  American  wrote  the  story  of 
one  of  the  periodic  fights  against  this  organisation,  which 
had  a  temporary  success.  That  observer  recorded  his 
opinion  that  the  Irish  of  New  York  were  no  more  unvir- 
tuous  than  other  racial  elements  in  that  city,  but  succeeded 
because  they  had  solidarity  and  gave  each  other  fair  play, 
which  they  did  not  always  extend  to  other  people.  Their 
rivals  for  control  of  patronage  lacked  this  power  of  self- 
denial,  and  plundered  without  discrimination.  Tammany 
has  always  been  a  power.  If  under  Mr.  Smith’s  guidance 
it  has  become  recognised  as  a  power  for  good  government, 
Mr.  Smith  may  go  far.  Mr.  Hoover,  his  Republican 
opponent,  is  of  course  one  of  the  Americans  to  whom 
Europe  owes  much.  But  whatever  be  the  reasons  which 
decide  America’s  voting,  they  will  be  American  reasons; 
and  the  question  will  not  be  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  for 
Europe  or  for  the  world,  but  what  he  has  done  in  and  for 
America.  And,  after  all,  what  else  should  the  question 
be  ? 
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Miss  Rose  Macaulay  moves  on  the  printed  page  with  the 
lightest  foot  of  any  living  novelist.  For  a  while  she  will 
go  straight,  in  a  steady  rhythm,  to  her  object,  each  neat 
sentence  having  its  pleasant  crispness  of  impact ;  then  sud¬ 
denly  she  sidesteps  discursively,  and  her  gait  will  quicken 
into  a  little  run,  and,  perhaps,  to  end  that,  before  sliding 
into  the  normal  measure,  her  orderly,  precise  and  disciplined 
utterance  borrows  some  swaggering  rakishness  of  slang,  or 
syncopates  its  grammar.  Also,  now  and  then,  when  she 
feels  quite  by  herself,  not  walking  in  company,  it  happens 
as  when  the  bird  which  in  French  is  called  demoiselle  (so 
much  a  prettier  name  than  wagtail),  and  which  moves  as 
light  and  rapid  as  Miss  Macaulay,  springs  up  for  a  short 
flight,  and  after  a  few  graceful  wingbeats  comes  down 
again,  lightly.  All  these  characteristics  of  Miss  Macaulay’s 
prose  could  be  easily  illustrated  from  her  last  novel, 
“Keeping  Up  Appearances”;  there  is  a  charming  exhi¬ 
bition  of  flying  on  the  last  page  but  three,  where  a  dejected 
but  recovering  young  lady  thinks  about  all  the  things 
which  the  Continent  of  America  can  show  her.  A  reader 
is  grateful  for  the  recovery,  because  this  light-footed  writer 
seems  to  have  been  carrying  a  melancholy  heart.  Really 
there  are  recesses  in  the  human  consciousness  which  it  is 
kinder  not  to  explore.  Everybody  (it  is  probable  at  least) 
ends  by  knowing  about  himself  or  herself  certain  things — 
certain  passages  in  retrospect — which  expose  a  self  that  is 
carefully  concealed  from  the  world;  stupidities,  mean¬ 
nesses,  cowardices,  lies  (spoken  or  unspoken),  which  the 
self  known  to  the  outside  world  would  forget  if  it  could. 
But  this  top  self,  the  schooled  and  conscious  product,  never 
achieves  complete  oblivion;  these  memories  flash  back  on 
it,  sometimes  like  nightmares;  and  instinctively  there  is  a 
self-protecting  movement  to  push  away  even  the  thought 
of  a  possibility  that  any  other  consciousness  should  see, 
or  overhear,  or  get  to  know  the  secret.  Miss  Macaulay 
mercilessly  chooses  for  a  subject  the  story  of  a  young  lady 
whose  hidden  self  keeps  on  being  found  out.  No  man  has 
ever  done  such  a  thing  by  his  sex.  Stevenson,  indeed, 
makes  one  of  his  characters,  a  “  Prince  Otto,”  allude  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  “  a  deliquium  of  deadly  weaknesses 
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within  and  there  is,  of  course,  his  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  But 
that  leaves  our  withers  unwrung;  for  not  many  of  us 
carry  a  criminal  lunatic  inside  us,  but  we  are  lucky 
indeed  if  we  have  gone  through  life  without  being  aware 
of  a  snob,  a  liar,  or  a  coward  somewhere  lurking  under  a 
respectable  waistcoat.  Miss  Macaulay  convicts  a  likeable 
young  woman  of  being  all  these  undesirable  things,  and 
she  refuses  rather  unfairly  to  insist  on  the  extenuating 
circumstance  that  a  social  climber  is  singularly  exposed  in 
the  process  of  ascent.  Not  for  him — or  for  her — the  hand¬ 
rails  which  fence  the  generality  of  us  in  so  securely.  The 
extenuating  circumstances  are  indeed  suggested,  but  the 
author  leaves  the  excuse  implicit.  Her  young  woman, 
Daphne-Daisy,  whom  she  represents  as  two  persons,  came 
irregularly  into  the  world,  and  developed  a  preference 
for  the  social  order  to  which  her  father  belonged,  but  was, 
to  some  extent,  brought  up  in  her  mother’s  surroundings. 

In  short,  Daisy  came  from  circles  in  which  ladies  were 
not  expected  to  behave  like  gentlemen,  but  Daphne  aspired 
to  be  a  member  of  a  society  where  the  same  rules  were 
accepted  for  both  sexes.  Whether  Miss  Macaulay  is  right 
sociologically — whether  there  is  in  reality  this  variation 
between  the  standard  of  conduct  according  to  classes — one 
might  argue,  and  she  anticfpates  objection  by  putting  these 
generalisations  into  the  mouth  of  Daisy,  a  lady  novelist 
who  owns  to  loose  thinking.  But  if  Miss  Macaulay  had 
refrained  from  this  hypothesis,  if  she  had  provided  the 
subject  of  her  study  with  the  full  normal  complement  of 
tradition  and  environment  to  act  as  handrails,  we  might 
have  had  even  a  more  uncomfortable  piece  of  morbid 
psychology  than  this  one.  She  does  indeed  suggest  that 
well-bred  people,  in  the  class  which  Daphne  tries  to  climb 
to,  have  secondary  and  inferior  selves;  but  the  examples 
which  she  gives  are  not  very  terrifying.  Daisy  alone  of  her 
characters  is  really  tied  to  the  stake  and  anathematised. 
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By  Charles  Graves 

At  dawn  descends  the  iron  cage 
Of  men  who  serve  the  Iron  Age, 

Who,  stirring  with  the  candlelight 
Before  the  quiet  end  of  night. 

Tread  green  lanes  bursting  with  the  spring. 
While  underneath  a  moon  halT-wan 
The  first  lark  soars  to  seek  the  sun. 

The  flames  that  nod  upon  their  caps 
Are  fireflies  dancing  on  the  air. 
Remembrancers  of  death,  mishaps, 

Heralds  of  doom;  the  clothes  they  wear 
Are  grim  with  smearings  of  the  seam 
Black  as  the  track  beneath  their  feet; 
Their  speech  is  as  the  speech  of  dream, 
Silent  they  go  between  the  wheat. 

Silent  they  stand  within  the  cage. 

And  now  the  shuts  that  stay  descent 
Are  opened,  and  the  way  they  went 
Those  men  return,  to  earn  their  wage. 
Beneath  the  houses  where  their  wives 
Keep  home  and  where  their  children  play. 
Prone  on  their  backs  for  half  their  lives 
With  lifted  pick  they  work  their  way. 

Within  a  dark  and  timeless  tomb 
Like  living  men  in  Death’s  dead  womb. 
They  learn  the  secret  of  the  grave ; 

They  are  not  men  like  you  or  me. 
Complaisant  with  civility; 

They  have  a  secret  hope  to  save. 

Nourished  to  life  in  that  dark  cave. 
Whose  breath  depends  on  being  brave 
Beyond  a  fool’s  humility. 
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F  or  underneath  that  monstrous  roof 
The  dragon  Danger  has  his  home, 

And  slakes  his  thirst  on  streams  aloof 
That  under  sunlit  skies  are  warm ; 

That  secret  draught  of  earth’s  white  blood 
Lifts  to  desire  those  torpid  limbs, 

And  caught  within  the  snake-like  flood, 

In  foulness  where  the  firedamp  dims 
All  light,  lie  men  immured  for  death 
And  what  remains  of  life  are  theirs, 

Lest  some  chance  boring  give  them  breath 
And  bring  them  back  to  healing  airs. 

In  happier  hours  those  men  will  race 
Their  whippets  on  the  emerald  grass. 
Stripping  the  chequered  cloth ;  the  chase 
Is  backed  by  what  their  toils  amass. 

Surely  they  glory  most  to  see 
The  uncramped  limbs  and  motions  fleet. 
For  men  make  gods  of  what  they’d  be 
And  joy  when  deeds  and  dreamings  meet. 


THE  FIERY  DIVE 
By  Martin  Armstrong 
PART  I 

He  who  bends  to  himseli  a  Joy 
Doth  the  winged  life  destroy; 

But  he  who  kisses  the  Joy  as  it  flies 
Lives  in  Eternity's  sunrise. — Blake. 

1. 

It  was  half-past  nine  of  a  late  autumn  evening.  There  was  no 
lamp  in  the  room,  but  its  dim  hollow  was  shattered  into  great  frag¬ 
ments  of  darkness  and  pulsing  light  by  the  flames  of  a  blazing  fire. 
It  might  have  seemed  that  the  room  was  empty,  but  for  two  men’s 
voices  which  rose  and  fell  alternately  from  the  darkness  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace.  They  were  discussing  love. 

"A  troublesome  and  complicated  business!  "  said  a  deep,  rather 
harsh  voice.  "  No  one  can  be  happy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
till  he  has  worked  it  out  of  his  system." 

"  Oh,  come!  "  replied  another  voice,  a  gentler  and  higher-pitched 
one.  "  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  love  between  man  and  woman 
can  never  be  satisfactory?  " 

"  Never!  "  answered  the  first.  "  Why,  it  stands  to  reason.  The 
ordinary  individual  is  split  in  two — body  and  mind,  or  body  and 
soul  if  you  prefer  it,  both  of  them  more  or  less  at  loggerheads. 
Well,  if  you  take  these  two  incompatibles  and  add  two  more  to  them 
and  throw  in  the  additional  irritant  of  sex,  is  it  natural  to  expect 
that  peace  and  happiness  will  come  of  the  mixture?  ” 

"  Certainly  not  of  that  mixture.  But  haven’t  you  somewhat  cooked 
your  mixture?  ’’ 

"  Cooked?  What  do  you  mean?  ’’  The  harsh  voice  sounded  still 
more  harsh. 

"  I  mean,"  answered  the  gentler  voice,  "  that  you  have  loaded 
the  dice.  Take  yourself,  for  instance.  Your  two  incompatibles 
manage  to  struggle  along  fairly  harmoniously,  don’t  they?  If  they 
were  as  irreconcilable  as  you  are  trying  to  make  out,  you  would  be 
extremely  unpleasant  company,  and  would  not,  I  can  assure  you,  be 
dining  with  me  this  evening." 

A  vague  noise,  harsh  but  subdued,  arose  from  the  left  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  The  first  voice  had  laughed. 

"  It’s  all  a  matter,  isn’t  it,"  the  other  went  on,  "  of  mutual  trust 
and  mutual  freedom?  " 

"  Freedom?  Free  love,  you  mean?  ’’ 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do,"  the  other  voice  agreed  unexpectedly.  For 
a  moment  it  was  silent,  as  if  the  speaker  were  shyly  hesitating.  Then 
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it  began  again.  "  I'll  tell  you,”  it  said,  "  of  an  experience  of  my 
own  which  perhaps  will  show  you  what  I  mean.  It  happened  ...  oh, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I  was  a  young  man,  and  had  just  come 
from  the  North  to  take  up  a  job  in  London.  I  lived  alone — a  front 
sitting-room  and  back  bedroom  in  one  of  those  respectable  little 
squares  off  the  Brompton  Road,  and  for  some  months  I  was  very 
lonely  indeed.  As  you  know,  I  don’t  make  friends  easily.  Then  one 
day,  as  I  was  returning  from  the  office  on  the  top  of  a  'bus,  I  found 
myself  sitting  next  an  old  friend,  a  round-faced,  smiling  chap,  frank 
and  innocent — the  sort  of  chap  everyone  likes.  For  years  we  had 
been  great  friends  in  the  North.  Then,  three  years  before  me,  he 
had  come  South,  and  we  had  lost  sight  of  one  another.  We  kept 
up  a  sort  of  correspondence,  but  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  when 
I  met  him  on  that  'bus  I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  over  a  year. 
But  for  all  that  I  felt,  the  moment  he  greeted  me,  that  those  three 
years  had  not  made  the  smallest  difference  to  our  friendship.  We 
started  off  again  at  once,  for  all  the  world  as  if  we  had  parted  only 
the  day  before.  That  was  the  sort  of  fellow  he  was.  We  exchanged 
addresses,  and  discovered  that  we  were  living  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk  of  each  other,  and  then  and  there  he  invited  me  to  dinner  the 
following  evening.  He  would  call  for  me  at  my  rooms,  he  said ;  his 
flat  was  difficult  to  find,  at  the  top  of  a  building  tucked  away  in  the 
comer  of  a  mews. 

”  *  I  don’t  dress,  I  suppose?  ’  I  asked  as  we  parted.  ‘  You’re  not 
by  any  chance  married  yet?  ’ 

“He  looked  extraordinarily  happy  as  he  replied.  ‘  Well,  not 
exactly,’  he  said.  ‘  No,  don’t  dress.’ 

II 

"  Next  evening  he  turned  up  five  minutes  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  found  me  in  my  shirt-sleeves.  '  I’ve  been  smartening 
myself  up  a  little,’  I  told  him,  ‘  for  fear,  after  all,  there  is  a  lady.’ 

"  John  laughed.  '  You  wait  and  see,’  he  said. 

"  We  set  off,  and  after  skirting  a  square  and  turning  into  one 
by-street  and  then  into  another,  we  entered  another  square,  turned 
into  a  mews,  and  stopped  at  a  newly-painted  door.  John  produced 
a  latch-key.  We  went  in,  and  he  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs. 

“  The  stairs  were  dark  and,  I  began  to  think,  interminable:  after 
several  short  flights  and  three  landings  I  began  to  get  breathless. 
'  Where  are  we  going  to?  Heaven?  ’  I  called  up  to  him. 

”  '  Something  like  it,’  he  replied  with  a  laugh,  pausing  for  me 
to  catch  him  up.  '  There’s  only  one  more  flight  now.’ 

"  We  stood  at  a  dark  door,  and  again  I  heard  the  jingle  of  his 
keys.  Then  he  pushed  the  door  open,  and  light  and  air  rushed 
out  upon  us.  '  Second  door  to  the  right,’  he  told  me  as  he  turned 
to  shut  the  door  of  the  flat,  and  next  moment  I  was  standing  in  a 
small,  bright  room. 
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“  It  was  surprising,  delightful.  The  windows  looked  west,  and 
everything  in  the  room — the  little  table  laid  for  dinner  with  its  silver 
and  glasses,  the  gilt  frames  and  glass  of  one  or  two  pictures,  the 
silk  of  the  yellow  cushions — was  flecked  with  the  clear  light  that 
streamed  in  from  the  great  hollow  of  the  world  outside.  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  suddenly  transported  into  some  little  cabin  on  a 
mountain-top. 

"  And  that  first  impression  never  failed.  Every  time  I  climbed 
to  that  little  heaven  of  theirs,  even  later  when  everything  had  begun 
to  go  wrong  with  us,  I  had  the  same  sensation  that  I  had  climbed 
up  out  of  London  to  an  airy  mountain-top. 

"  There  was  nobody  in  the  room,  but  a  blue  scarf,  standing  out 
at  once  as  something  apart  from  everything  else  there,  hung  over  the 
back  of  the  sofa.  It  was  as  if  a  bird  had  settled  for  a  moment  on 
the  mountain-top,  and  then  flown,  dropping  a  blue  feather  behind  it. 
John  had  followed  me  into  the  room.  Now  he  stood,  his  eyes  shining 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  place,  and  laughed  delightedly  at  my  surprise. 

‘  Do  you  like  it?  ’  he  asked. 

"  ‘  Like  it?  '  I  said.  ‘  But  it’s  ravishing;  a  Heaven  on  earth.  And 
the  view :  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world !  ’  I  went  to  the  window. 

“  Then,  as  I  turned  again,  he  crossed  to  the  door.  ‘  Are  you 
there?  '  he  called  into  the  passage. 

”  ‘Coming!  '  answered  a  girl’s  voice;  and  I  thought  that  even 
sounds  up  there  rang  purer  and  clearer  than  elsewhere.  A  moment 
later  I  heard  quick  footsteps  in  the  passage,  and  then  I  had  what  I 
shall  remember  for  the  rest  of  my  life — my  first  sight  of  Joyce. 

"  She  came  towards  me  holding  out  her  hand,  but  in  my  memory 
I  see  her  always  poised  in  the  doorway,  immobilised  always  in  that 
free,  welcoming  attitude  with  the  light  from  the  windows  reflected 
in  her  eyes.  Her  frankness,  her  innocent  warmth  of  heart,  her  com¬ 
plete  unselfconsciousness,  and  that  look  of  welcome  which  was  hardly 
ever  absent  from  her  eyes,  are  forever  symbolised  for  me  in  that 
remembered  vision  of  her. 

"  From  that  evening  my  life  was  changed.  Although  I  did  not 
see  them  more  than  once  a  week,  I  felt  that  my  loneliness  and  isola¬ 
tion  were  at  an  end.  I  had  a  share  now  in  the  lives  of  other  people, 
and  even  when  I  was  alone  I  was  happy,  for  I  knew  that  in  a  few 
days’  time  I  should  be  seeing  them  again. 

Ill 

"  So  things  continued  for  some  weeks.  What  was  it,  I  wonder, 
that  began  the  change?  Generally  when  I  was  leaving  them  John 
would  say:  ‘Well,  when  are  you  coming  again?  ’  and  there  and 
then  the  day  of  my  next  visit  would  be  fixed.  But  once  or  twice 
when  I  had  said  good-bye  and  John  had  said  nothing  about  next 
time,  it  was  Joyce  who  invited  me.  Could  it  have  been  this  that 
began  the  trouble?  I  don’t  know.  Whatever  it  was,  John  began 
to  change  towards  me.  By  degrees  he  ceased  to  be  his  usual  jolly 
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self:  sometimes  now  I  found  him  taciturn  and  moody.  I  felt  that 
I  was  no  longer  welcome.  But  Joyce  never  changed :  she  was  always 
frankly  pleased  to  see  me.  What  was  I  to  do?  If  I  stayed  away  I 
might  offend  her,  unless  I  explained  why.  And  how  could  I  explain 
why?  If  I  tried  to,  I  felt,  I  should  produce  a  very  uncomfortable 
situation.  Besides,  I  didn't  want  to  stay  away.  My  visits  to  them 
were  the  only  pleasure  in  my  life:  in  fact,  though  I  did  not  realise 
it  at  the  time,  I  must  already  have  been  in  love  with  Joyce.  That, 
perhaps,  was  the  trouble.  Perhaps  John  had  somehow  guessed  it, 
and  that  was  why  his  feelings  towards  me  had  altered.  He  was 
beginning  to  be  jealous.  And  yet,  God  knows,  I  was  blameless 
enough.  But  then  I  did  a  very  foolish  thing.  I  didn’t  do  it  de¬ 
liberately;  or,  rather,  I  should  say  I  didn’t  do  it  with  any  ulterior 
motive.  But,  feeling  that  John  was  no  longer  glad  to  see  me  but 
that  Joyce  was,  and  feeling,  too,  in  my  need  for  kindness  and  affection 
a  simple  desire  for  Joyce’s  society,  I  twice  invented  excuses  to  go 
to  the  flat  when  I  knew  John  would  be  at  his  office.  It  was  really 
the  most  innocent  of  sins  (to  Joyce,  I  am  certain,  it  must  have 
appeared  entirely  innocent),  but  a  sin  it  was,  because  I  did  it  behind 
John’s  back.  Joyce  would  certainly  never  have  thought  of  hiding 
my  visit  from  him ;  for  her  it  would  not  have  been  a  thing  to  confess, 
but  a  thing  too  simple  either  to  hide  or  tell.  But  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  as  certainly  have  refrained  from  telling  him.  So  far  I  was 
dishonest.  But  there  was  no  occasion,  as  it  happened,  to  tell  or  to 
refrain  from  telling,  for  at  the  end  of  my  second  visit,  just  as  I 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door,  I  met  John 
on  the  doorstep.  He  was  more  than  half  an  hour  before  his  usual 
time.  Our  eyes  met.  For  a  moment  his  face  was  clear:  he  was 
simply  surprised,  nothing  more.  Then,  seeing  my  embarrassment, 
his  face  clouded.  ‘  I  just  came  to  leave  a  book,’  I  said;  ‘  the  one  I 
mentioned  to  Joyce  the  other  day.’ 

‘  A  book!  ’  he  said.  ‘  I  see.’  And  I  knew  that  he  had  seen 
at  a  glance  all  my  wretched  plot.  The  whole  deceit  was  so  harmless, 
so  trifling;  and  yet,  from  its  very  smallness,  so  contemptible.  But 
if  he  had  realised  how  utterly  friendless  I  was  at  that  time  he  might 
surely  have  understood  and  forgiven  me.  As  it  was,  by  the  irony 
of  fate,  it  simply  confirmed  and  defined  his  growing  antipathy.  He 
turned  from  me  abruptly  towards  the  door. 

"  ‘  Well,  good-bye!  ’  he  said,  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

IV 

“  I  returned  home  ashamed  and  conscience-stricken.  Though  we 
had  not  exchanged  a  word  about  the  incident,  I  felt  his  rebuke  as 
keenly — oh,  much  more  keenly — than  if  he  had  spoken  it.  That  was 
the  tragedy  of  it :  from  the  beginning  we  never  spoke,  and  so  this  un¬ 
spoken  grievance  grew  and  festered,  gnawing  at  our  friendship  from 
within.  It  was  as  if  we  were  helpless  victims  in  the  presence  of  it. 
When  our  eyes  met  our  souls  looked  out  through  our  eyes,  each  im- 
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ploring  the  other  to  be  honest,  to  lay  bare  this  agonising  secret  and  set 
us  free.  But  ourselves,  our  more  cowardly  selves,  shrank  from  the 
ordeal,  held  back,  left  the  hidden  mischief  to  spread  unchecked,  and 
the  opportunity  passed  and  we  saw  ourselves  carried  apart,  further  and 
further  from  hope  of  reconciliation.  If  only  he  had  broken  out  when 
we  met  on  his  doorstep  that  first  evening  everything  might  perhaps 
have  come  right. 

"And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  my  fault;  not  his.  It  was  I,  the 
aggressor,  who  ought  to  have  spoken.  That  was  the  only  generous, 
the  only  right  thing  to  have  done — to  have  confessed  to  him  that  I  had 
deliberately  chosen  a  time  to  call  when  I  knew  he  would  not  be  there. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  how  slight  a  thing  to  confess ;  the  very  confess¬ 
ing  would  have  misrepresented  it,  made  it  seem  more  serious  than  it 
redly  was.  No,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  confess.  But  there  was 
something  which,  however  painful  to  myself,  I  could  do.  I  could 
cease  to  visit  them. 

"  And  so  for  a  fortnight  I  kept  away.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  I  had  left  London,  but  that  was  impossible.  I  couldn’t  leave  my 
job :  it  was  my  only  means  of  support.  So  I  spent  the  evenings  sit¬ 
ting  alone  in  my  lodgings  trying  to  read.  But  the  reading  didn’t 
amount  to  much ;  I  was  far  too  miserable  to  read.  What  a  fool  I  had 
been !  Why  couldn’t  I  have  been  content  with  seeing  her  when  I  saw 
them  both  together.  By  those  two  sly  visits  I  had  ruined  the  friend¬ 
ship  which  had  meant  so  much  to  me  and  made  infinitely  more  remote 
any  hope  of  reconciliation  with  John.  Such  things  do  not  make 
pleasant  reflections,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  lonely  evenings 
were  pretty  miserable. 


V 

"  Then,  late  one  evening  at  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight,  I  heard 
the  door-bell  ring  and  then  steps  on  the  stairs  and  a  knock  at  my  door. 
It  was  John.  I  jumped  from  my  chair.  How  delightful  it  was  to  see 
him  again.  But  I  couldn’t  say  so.  I’ve  never  been  very  good,  you 
know,  at  expressing  my  feelings ;  but  I  held  out  my  hand  a.nd  he  took 
it.  But  when  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his  face,  his  face  froze  me.  It  was 
not  that  he  looked  angry ;  but  all  the  cheerfulness  and  animation 
had  gone ;  he  was  constrained  and  embarrassed. 

"  ‘  I  came - ’  he  began,  '  to  see -  It’s  so  long  since  you’ve 

been  round.’ 

"  ‘  I  know,’  I  replied.  ‘  You  see,  I  was  ashamed - ’ 

"  He  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  stop  me.  '  I  mustn’t  stay,’  he  said. 

‘  I  just  came  to  see  if  you  would  come  round  to-morrow  evening  for 
supper.’ 

“  For  a  moment  I  couldn’t  answer.  The  whole  thing  was  so  tragic 
and  so  false.  His  face,  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  were  so  lamentably 
changed.  The  poison  was  still  working.  And  I  too  was  poisoned. 
I  couldn’t  even  now  speak  out ;  but  with  a  tremendous  effort  I  got  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  I  could.  I  got  near  enough  at  least  to  make  a 
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desperate  appeal  to  his  understanding,  to  touch  on  our  trouble  without 
speaking  of  it.  ‘  Not  to-morrow,  John,’  I  said;  ‘  not  just  yet.  I’d 
rather  wait  a  little.' 

“  ‘  You  don’t  want  to?  ’  there  was  a  harshness  in  his  voice. 

"  ‘  Want  to,’  I  answered;  ‘  of  course  I  want  to,  only  too  much. 
I  want  to  see  you  both ;  you  know  that.  Do  you  imagine  I  enjoy 
sitting  here  alone?  But - ’ 

"  ‘  Then  come,’  he  said.  ‘  That’s  settled.  To-morrow  night  at  the 
usual  time.’  His  hand  was  on  the  door-knob  when  he  spoke.  ‘  You 
will?  ’ 

“  ‘  If  you  want  me  to,’  I  said,  and  as  I  said  it  I  realised  the  un¬ 
intentional  mockery  of  my  words ;  for  obviously,  with  that  changed 
face  of  his,  it  was  just  what  he  didn’t  want.  He  was  asking  me  either 
out  of  sheer  generosity,  because  he  was  ashamed  of  his  suspicions  of 
me  (ashamed,  though  he  still  felt  them),  or  because  Joyce  in  her  inno¬ 
cence  had  urged  him  to  ask  me. 

“  Alone  once  more,  I  felt  more  miserable  than  ever.  That  appalling 
change  in  him  from  the  jolly,  free-natured  fellow  with  the  smiling  face, 
was  nothing  less  than  a  tragedy.  It  was  as  if  I  had  murdered  my  old 
friend ;  for  the  man  who  had  just  left  me  was,  I  felt,  almost  a  stranger. 
But  at  least  I  would  not  be  mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of  his 
generosity,  and  next  evening  I  stayed  at  home. 

"  Was  I  actually,  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  lodgings,  expecting  that 
something  would  happen  to  rescue  me  from  my  determined  abnega¬ 
tion?  I  don’t  remember  now.  Anyhow,  at  eight  o’clock,  just  an  hour 
after  I  was  due  at  their  flat,  the  door-bell  rang  and  John  appeared 
again. 

"  ‘  Come  on,’  he  said.  ‘  We’re  waiting  for  you.’ 

“  I  glanced  at  his  face.  It  was  the  same  constrained  mask  as 
before.  A  kind  of  despair  came  upon  me.  How  were  we  to  escape 
from  this  agonising  snare?  My  mind,  in  the  face  of  it,  became  tired 
and  helpless.  When  I  did  not  move,  John  came  up  to  my  chair  and 
took  me  by  the  arm.  ‘  Come  on,’  he  repeated,  ‘  you  must  come.’ 

"  ‘  Do  you  really  mean  it?  ’  How  clearly  I  saw  that  he  didn’t, 
that  he  was  longing  for  me  to  refuse.  But  I  was  too  tired  and  apathetic 
to  struggle  against  him. 

“  ‘  Of  course  I  mean  it,’  he  said.  ‘  Come,  get  your  hat  and  let 
us  go.  Joyce  is  waiting.’ 

“  Yes,  that  was  why  he  insisted  on  my  going.  Though  I  did  not 
realise  the  significance  of  it  at  the  time,  I  realised  it  when  I  had  thought 
it  over  afterwards.  Joyce  was  waiting.  But  it  was  not  merely  for 
me  that  she  was  waiting :  she  was  waiting  for  John  to  prove  his  faith 
in  her,  for  his  change  towards  me  had  been  really,  as  she  must  have 
felt  instinctively,  a  change  towards  her.  I  took  my  hat  and  we  went 
out  together. 

'  ‘  It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  into  the  street ;  there  we  were  no  longer 
alone  together.  We  hurried  along,  sometimes  abreast,  sometimes  one 
behind  the  other,  working  our  way  through  the  more  slowly  moving 
crowd.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  talk,  even  if  \ve  had  wanted 
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to.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  climbing  the  dark  stairs  to  their  flat. 
Then  John  unlocked  the  door  and  we  stood  in  the  clear  hght  of  the 
sky ;  the  clean,  refreshing  upper  air  touched  our  faces  and  hands,  and 
as  I  entered  I  was  again  invaded  by  that  sense  of  height  and  airiness. 
Joyce’s  golden  head  popped  out  of  the  kitchen.  ‘  Come  along :  that’s 
right !  ’  she  called  to  me,  as  if  we  had  seen  one  another  only  an  hour 
before ;  and  it  struck  me  once  more  that  life  in  her  presence  was  always 
a  sunny  and  transparent  thing,  that  the  dark  complications  into  which 
John  and  I  had  fallen  were  a  state  outside  her  experience.  As  I  passed 
the  kitchen  door  I  heard  her  moving  plates  and  dishes,  but  as  John 
followed  behind  me  she  darted  out  again  and  flung  her  arms  round 
him.  It  was  as  if  she  were  welcoming  him  home  after  a  long  absence. 

"He  followed  me  into  the  little  sitting-room  where  the  table  was 
already  laid,  and  turning  my  head  as  he  came  in  I  saw  that  he  was 
smiling. 

"  ‘  Sit  down,’  he  said,  ‘  Joyce  is  just  bringing  the  soup,'  and  he  put 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders  in  his  old  jovial  way  and  pushed  me  down 
into  my  chair.  Joyce  came  in  carrying  the  soup-tureen.  Without  a 
word  our  troubles  had  dissolved.  Though  we  had  been  imable, 
before,  to  speak  of  them  openly  and  explain  them  away,  we  had  been 
able  now,  with  Joyce’s  unspoken  help,  to  do  something  far  better — ^to 
forget  them,  annihilate  them.  We  had  failed  in  the  second-best  way 
and  miraculously  achieved  the  best. 

VI 

"  But  this  new  happiness  did  not  last  long.  How  did  the  new 
trouble  begin?  I  hardly  remember.  It  was  not,  this  time,  I  am  sure, 
due  to  any  dishonesty  on  my  part.  In  fact,  it  was  perhaps  that  I 
was  too  honest,  that  I  showed  too  obviously  the  delight  I  took  in 
Joyce’s  company.  It  delighted  me  to  watch  her  as  she  moved  about 
the  room  or  sat  talking  in  her  clear,  animated  way.  You  know  I  have 
a  way  of  going  into  a  haze,  of  focusing,  as  it  were,  too  exclusively 
on  a  single  thought  or  object  and  for  the  moment  forgetting  all  else. 
Well,  one  evening,  soon  after  this,  I  must  have  been  gazing  at  Joyce 
like  that.  How  long  I  had  gazed  I  cannot  say,  but  I  awoke  to  find 
John  watching  me  with  that  changed  expression  which  I  already  knew 
too  well.  I  looked  back  at  him,  guilty  and  ashamed;  I  felt  as  if 
something  inside  me  had  shrivelled  suddenly.  But  next  moment  a 
wave  of  anger  swept  over  me.  I  was  angry  at  his  forcing  me  to  feel 
and  appear  guilty  when  I  was  really  blameless.  What  was  the  matter 
with  him?  Certainly  it  was  not  my  fault  this  time. 

"  Nor  was  it  my  fault  when,  a  week  later,  the  same  hostility  flared 
up  between  us.  I  was  suffering  from  a  headache  that  evening,  and 
to  excuse  my  dullness  I  told  them  so.  But  Joyce,  when  she  heard 
that,  got  up  from  her  chair.  ‘  I’ll  soon  take  that  away,’  she  said. 

'  Shut  your  eyes.’ 

"  I  did  so,  and  she  began  gently  to  massage  my  head  with  her  cool 
hands.  Her  fingers  slid  soothingly  through  my  hair,  gently  working 
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the  scalp.  It  was  as  though  she  were  stroking  into  harmony  all  the 
jangled  nerves  of  my  brain.  Peace,  leisure,  serenity  seemed  to  flow 
from  her  hands.  I  could  actually  feel  the  pain  ebbing,  dispersing, 
fading ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  headache  was  gone.  I  opened  my  eyes. 

“  They  were  met  by  the  eyes  of  John.  He  was  watching  me 
with  the  same  half-hostile,  half-agonised  look.  Joyce  must  have 
seen  it,  too,  because  at  that  moment  she  spoke  his  name,  and  though 
her  voice  was  hardly  more  than  a  whisper  I  could  hear  the  pained 
reproach  in  it.  John’s  eyes  shrank  from  us  as  if  ashamed,  and  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  went  over  to  the  window. 

“  I  was  in  despair.  This  irrepressible  hostility  which  kept  rising 
between  us  seemed  to  haunt  us  like  some  malevolent  ghost,  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  I  rose  to  my  feet  to  go.  Joyce  turned  to  me ;  there  was  a 
look  of  deep  distress  in  her  face,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  speak. 
Then,  as  if  changing  her  mind,  she  turned  to  John.  But  John  had  his 
back  to  her.  He  stood  motionless  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  gazing 
out  of  the  window.  When  I  had  reached  the  door  I  turned.  '  Good¬ 
bye,’  I  said. 

“  Joyce  turned  to  me.  She  did  not  reply.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  I  don’t  think  at  that  moment  she  could  have  replied,  but  with 
one  hand  she  made  a  gesture  of  farewell,  and  as  I  closed  the  door  on 
them  I  saw  that  John  had  not  moved  from  his  position  at  the 
window.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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